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, A FACT WITH A SHCWT COMMENTjJRY 

Not majij jesrs Boo, a dcB was mordered near Woodrille, Mians> 
nppi, Dnder the fotlomng ctrcnmibuKea. The master's child i»rait hitb 
tba slave's hut and took a stool which belonged to the slsre's child. Tha 
slaTB took awaylhcrtoo! and sent the white child home. The child nul 
crying to hia fath'^T, and conaplaincd bilteHy of ths ilt-treatment he had 
recei^ in tho hut The father, in a paaajon, proceeiJed to the hnt, threw 
the alooi out of Joore, and SBveroly nsprimandBd tha slave, threatening to 
flog him. TJic slave, who had never been flogaed, declared he would not 
be, and tl«l. After being gona beyond reach, for a day or two, ho [«-, 
tamed to his master's door, and oflbred to work fiithfully, as he ever had 
done. •( he mi^ht not be flogged. His master refused thia condition, and 
rejHiBted his threat. "I have heard," said the slave, "that you have 
threatened to shoot me. If you do it, yon must do it soon." On this, he 
Mimed upon his heel and ran. The TUaater took down his double-barreled 
fowiing-piece, and pursued. He presently discharged a load of shot IVom 
tme barrel, which wounded the negro in the thigh, and brought him Ut 
the ground. He then walked deliberately up, and lodged thn cMitonts of 
Ow othsi barrel in his bead, prodndng inftant death. Of this crime then. 
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were no witnesses, at least, no wkUe ones. The master, however, told 
the story himself, professing great rc^et No legal proceedings were in- 
stituted aerainat him, uis public opmion being that he was sufficiently 
Sunished %y the loss of his best slave, whom he valued at one thousand 
ollars. We have this feet from the lips of a gentleman who resided 
in Woodville. The planter is a respectable man by the name of Coon, 
and the statement can be more fully verified, if called in question. 

We have not quoted this story, however, as evidence of the peculiar 
cruelty of slaveholdere. We believe that many, if pot most of them, 
would shudder at the thought of murdering a slave as much as ourselves. 
We wish only to make the fact a sort of text for a few comments, which 
would not lose much of their fiiice even if the text should prove fictitious. 

1. This master was prob&))lj a kind one. His slave had always lived 
with him and never been fioggeA, Hence, tlic slave had acquired some 
sel^respect, and flogging was a disgrace, as well as a suflcring, which he 
oould not think of bearing. Kind treatment will infallibly produce some 
degree of self-respect on the part of the slave, and tliis self-respect will 
not well brook any arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of power. Hence, 
thei-e ifi a strong motive a^nst the kind treatment (b^ this, we mean, 
treating him like a man) of the slave. It tends to make difficulty in the 
management of the plantation — ^to make Ihe master stand in some fear 
of the slave — to curtail his.power, and make him responsiblo. It nmst 
be a bad system, which makes a kind and respectml treatment of the 
laborers by thel^ employer dangerouf^ 

It may nave been true, that the slave in question, by never being flogged, 
and by his great. usefulness on the plantisition, had grown so nuich a 
lorci in his own hut, and so important among l^is follow-slaves, that the 
master was troubled for his authority, and was glad of an occasion to 
humble the growuig spirit of independence. We have heard kind mas- 
ters kment their indulgence to theu* slaves as a weakness, ruinous to 
good discipline and the happiness of the slaves. 

«. Any kind of government ia a tnal to the temper. Parents find their 
natural affection for tljeir childfen none too strong to repress tliose out- 
lireakingB of passion called forth by perversa conduct. Now, think of 
fiie trialtp which that man's temper is subjectfadi who holds by a power 
|pss restrained than tl(ia parent's, ope hundred despised slaves. Every 
ope of these beings thinks it is bus interest to consult tlie wishes of Ms 
master as little as he can safely. God has not placed in the bosom of 
the slave that natural a£^tioQ towards his master, which, in the child, 
pron^pts obedience to the parent Hence, the master is destined to see 
m the slifve, ever repeated proofs of perverseness, unfaitJif illness, and 
what he thinks in^titude. V Ah I", ne exclaims in vexation gf spirit, 
''here are a hundred of these people dependant upon me for eyery luorsel 
of bread, and yet they show me byathoi^sand litUe mean tricks and |)tov- 
ocations, dail^r, that they care not a straw what becomes of them or rae. 
The more I indulge them, the less do I get for it" If it would be ten 
timea toq much for the temper of a common man to liave the parental 
jgovernmentof a hundred children, surely it must be a thousaiid times too 
much, to have the master's government of a hundwKl slaves. The mas- 
ter who is not rendered fretful, passionate, ai^4 vindictive, must be more 
than human. The task may well be regarded artoo hard for the temper 
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of an angel We speak, of course, of Jjiose masters who manage ano 
reside on their own estates. With those M^ho throw all care of their slaves 
upon the tender mercies of ah overseeir, it may be different They my 
have the sweetest of tempers, but, alas ! their poor slaves do not enjoy 
the benefit 

We are aware we shall be to?d of the unlimited confidence that mas- 
ters repose in long tried slaves, and of the joy and shouts of the whole 
plantation, when ^^oung master returns from the distant college. We 
know, too, that ^Nicholas and his brother potentates have tlicir faitlifu? 
ministers — their Potemkins and their Mcttemichs— and the Russians, 
Turks, and Austrians, make thc~welkin rin^ with their joy, when some 
young potentate condescends to show than nis precious self; but it may 
be doubted, whether thev do not shout, ^rink, smoke, and carouse, as 
much for their own gratification as from jlouine affixation for their legiti- 
mate sovereigns. Poor wretches, they are glad of a holiday. But be 
the fideUty real and the joy all sincere, it is proverbially certain, that all 
does not avail to blunt the tlsoms that make the wearing of their crowns 
a misery, nor to quell the mutinous passions which make the poor hearts 
of those potentates objects of pity. 

Now, if slavery is tlie very wet-nurse of vindictive passion, and if the 
provocations are incessant, ever fretting upon tlie galled spot — power 
being so slightl v restrained — what wonder if passion should sometimes, 
yea, oflen, break forth into brutal crudty, and even murder ? Cain slew 
his own brother. The duellist, on th^fllightest provocation, seeks the lifo 
blood of an equd, yhall the master — the absolute owner of the property 
— on a greater provocation, stop short of the life of his slave ? (Jommon 
sense wants no isuch facts as that we have taken for a text, to prove the 
murderous tendency of slavery. 

3. Running away is the unpardonable sin vtdth slaveholders. Why 
should it not be? It is a denial^ both theoretical and practical, of the 
master's right of property. It gives the lie direct, and before the wocid, 
to the master's assertion tnat the plave is contented and happy. — ^No man 

' would run fi'om his happiness. — ^And, last, and worst of all, it sets to all 
slaves an example of insurrection — of insurrection the more intolerably 
permcious, because it is bloodlesSf and thereby adapted to excite no sym- 
pathy for the master except among his fellow slaveholders. Hencc^ if 
we look for terrible punishments anywhere in the system, we must nnd 
them here. The necessity is imperative and absolute. The door muH 
be shut against desertion, or ail is lost, — not only the property, but the 
character of the master, for what but grim tyranny could thus be lefl. 
done in its glory? Thus, like those persons who tell one lie to hide an 
other, the masters maybe — nay, must be, terribly cruel to hide their 
cruelty. 

Now, what sort tit a system must it be, which reserves its severest 
penalty for the greatest virtue which can rationally be expected to grow 
under it : viz., 3ie manly disposition of the slave to vindicate his own 
rights, with the least possible revenge for his wrongs ? 

4. The master, who murdered his slave, had no trial. This was per- 
haps extraordinai^. But suppose he had been tried, found guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, sentenced, and pubUcly executed, as he wo ''* 
have been, had his victim been a free white person. What would *~' 
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Every penon who pleads lor the tmioeeiMy, in certain sapposed or ac- 
tually ejosting circumstances, of the act of holding riaves, contends for 
the inr ocency of slaveholding in the abstract, and fixes all the sin upon 
the c uelties and abuses which, according to his view of the case, do not 
prof erly form any part of slavery. In pbin matter of fact, therefore, the 
opf onents of the abolitionists do advocate ^ alaveiy in the abstract," as 
well as in practice. 

And bow can it be otherwise? To advocate any practice, is to advo> 
cate the pnndple upon which it is founded. And te advocate the prin- 
ciple, is to excuse the practice. No man can consistently oppose imme- 
diate emancipation, without defending both the abstract piinaple and the 
ezbtinp practice of siavebol^g. 

Apologists of slavery, who are not slaveholders themselves, betray the 
fitct that they are slav^olders in principle, and lack nothing but the op- 
portunity and the temptation, to become so in practice. All these are 
defenders of slavery in the abeteact 

The absiu^ity ofapologizing for the present continuance of slavcrV; and 
yet profeshing to be opposed to slavery in the abstract, is so palpable and 
faring, that I have long wondered how respectable and intelligent men 
could maintain such a position. And within a few days past, I have 
learned of an instance, in which a shrewd and ingenious man, a minister 
of the gospel m New-England, has had the discernment and candor to 
avow himself a defender (^ slavery in the abstract Slavery, he con- 
tends, is not wrong in itself but only becomes so, in consequence of its 
^uses. The planters, he says, had originally an undoubted right to hold 
human beings as coods and chattels. He is inclined to think, however, 
that they have forfeited this right by their unkind and cruel treatment of 
their slaves. If abolitionists would only take that ground, instead of 
condcmnina slavery itself, under all conceivable circumstances, he is al- 
pioet or quiTe prepared to go with them. But as for condemning slavery 
in the abstract, he can by no means think of adopting such a . principle. 
Many will wondtM- at the foUy of this individual. But certainly there is 
more consistency^ ciKidor, good feeling, and good sense, in the position he 
lias taken, than m tho«e who fost attempt to prove that the Bible sanc- 
tions slavorv, that it is not^tnifum in ae, that there are many cases of justi- 
fiable slaveboldincr, and then \»etray their own consciousness of the tur- 
pHudo of their pnnoiples, by shirking back, and sheltering themselves 
under the false and flimsy subterfugie that £ey aro opposed to slavery in 
t^ abstract ! Charity prompts the hope, that not a few of those who urge 
this plea are ignorant of its import, not k'lowing what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm. W. G. 



RIGHTS. 

We make the following extracts from the eloquent little volume bn 
Slavery, just published by Dr. Channing of Boston. We hope they will 
eKcitc our readers to procure the book ; for, although in some points its sen- 
timents are at variance with ours, its general principles are everlasting 
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Until, and its temper is worthy of all imitation. Dr. Channing disapproves 
of agitation and Anti-Slavery Societies ; but, whoever catches the spuit of 
his book can never cease agitating nor acting with us, till slavery is no 
more. 

*' The whole subject of Rights needs to be reconsidered. Speculations 
and reasonings about it have lately been given to the pubHc, not only 
false, but dangerous to ft'eedom, and there is a strong tendency to injuriouf 
views. Rights are made to depend on circumstances, so that pretences 
may easily be made or created for violationg them successively, till none 
shan remain. Human rights have been represented as so modified and 
circumscribed by men's entrance into the social state, tliat only the shadows 
of them are left. They have been spoken of as absorbed in the public good.; 
so that a man may be innocently enslaved, if the public goou shall so re- 
quire. To meet fully all these errors, for such I hold them, a larger work 
than the present is required. The nature of man, his relations to the state, 
the limits of civil government, tlic elements of the public good, and the de- 
gree to which the individual must be surrendered to this good, — these are 
uie topics which the present subject involves. I cannot enter into them 
particularly, but shall lay down what seem to me the ^reat and true prin« 
foplea in regard to them. I shall show that man has nghts from his very 
nature, not the gifts of society, but of God. That they are not surren- 
dered on entering the social state ; that they must not be taken away 
under the plea of public good ; that the Individual is never to be sacrificed 
to the Community ; that the Idea of Rights is to prevail above all the in- 
terests of the State. 

''Man has rights by nature. The disposition of some to deride ab« 
stract rights, as if all rights were uncertain, mutable, and conceded by 
society, shows a lamenteble ignorance of human nature. Whoever un- 
derstands this must see in it an immoveable foundation of riG;hts. These 
are gifts of the Creator, not grants of Society. In the order of thin^, 
they precede society, lie at its foundation, constitute man's capacity for it, 
ana are the great objects of social institutions. The consciousness of 
rights is not a creation of human art, a conventional sentuncnt, but essen- 
tial to and inseparable firom the human soul. 

" Man's rights belong to him as a Moral Being, as capable of perceiving 
moial distinctions, as a subject of moral obligation. As soon as be be- 
comes conscious of Duty, a kindred consciousness springs up, that he has 
a Right to do what the sense of duty enjoins, and that no foreign will or 
power can obstruct his moral action without crime. He feels that the 
sense of duty was given to him as a Law, that it makes him responsible 
for himself, that to exercise, unfold, and obey it, is the end of his being, and 
that he has a right to exercise and obey it without hindrance or opposition. 
A consciousness of dignity, however obscure, belongs also to tnis divine 
principle ; and though he may want words to do justice to his thoughts, 
ne feels that he has that within him which makes him essentially equal 
to all around him. 

" The sense of duty is the fountain of human rights. In other words, 
the same inward principle, which teaches the former, bears witness to the 
latter. Duties and Rights must stand or &11 together. It has been too^^ 
oommon to oppose them to one another ; .bat they are indissolubly joiiuirfj^^ 
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togiedier. That same inward pnnciple, wtidi teaches a man what ha 
is bound to do to othera^ tcacb^ equailj, and at the same instant, what 
others are bound to do to kim. That same voice, which forbids him to 
injure a sin^e fcUow-creature, forbids every fellow-creature to do him 
harm. His conscience, in ro'caling the moral law, does not reveal a 
law for himself onl^, but speaks as an Universal Le^lator. He has 
an intuitive conviction, that the obligations of this divme code press on 
others as truly as on himself. That^rinciplc, iidnch teaches him that he 
sustains the relation of brotherhood to all human beings, teaches him 
that this relation is reciprocal, that'it gives indestructible claims as well as 
imposes ecAeam duties, and that what he owes to the members of this vast 
&mily, they owe to him in return. Thus the moral nature involves rights. 
These enter into its very essence. They are taught by the very voice 
whidi enjmns duty. Accordingly there is no deeper principle in human 
nature than the consciousness m rights. So profound, so ineradicable is 
tins sentiment, that the oppressions of ages have nowhere wholly stifled it. 
** Havins shown the foundation of human lights in human nature, it 
may be asCed what they are. Perhaps they do jiot admit very accurate 
dennition any more than human duties; for the Spiritual cannot be 
weighed and measured like the MateriaL Perhaps a minute criticisra 
may find fiiult with the most ffuardcd exposition of them ; but they may 
easily be stated in language which the ur*3ophisticated mind will recogniae 
as the truth. Volumes could not do justioa to them ; and yet perhaps they 
may be comprehended in one sentence. They may all be compnsed in 
the Right, wnich belongs to every rational being, to exercise his powers 
for the promotion of his own and others' Happiness and Virtue. These 
are the great purposes of his existence. For these his powers were given, 
ftnd to these he is bound to devote them. He is bound to make himself 
and others better and happier, according to his abilitv. His ability for 
tfais work is a sacr^ trust irom God, the greatest of all trusts. He must 
answer for the waste or abuse of it. He consequently sufiers an unspeak- 
able wrong, when stripped of it by others, or forbidden to employ it for 
the ends for which it is given ; when the powers which God has given for 
such generous i>3e8 are impaired or destroyed by others, or the means for 
their action and growth are forcibly withheld. As every human being is 
bound to employ his faculties for his own and others' good, there is an 
obligation on each to leave all free for the accomplishment of this end ; 
and whoever respects this obligation, whoever uses his own, wiAout in- 
vading others' }K>wers, or obstructing others' duties, has a sacred, inde- 
feasible right to be unassailed, unobstructed, unharmed by all with whom 
he may be connected. Here is the grand, all-comprehendins right c^ 
human nature. Every man should revere it^ should assert it for himself 
and for all, and should bear solemn testimony against every infraction of 
it, by whomsoever made or endured." 

** We have thus established the reality and sacredness of human rights , 
and that slavery is an infraction of these is too plain \o need any labored 
proof. Slavery violates not one, but all ; and violates them not incidentally, 
Dut necessarily, systematically from its very nature. In starting with the 
assumption that the slave is property^ it sweeps away every defence of 
human rights aftd lays them in the duA. Were it necessaiy, I might enu 
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marale theai, a/id show how all fall before this terrible usurpation ; bat a 
few lemarks will suffice. 

*' Slavery strips man of th6 fundamental right to inquire into, consult, 
and seek his own happiness. His powers belong to another, and for an- 
otlier the^r must be used. He must form no |>lans, engage in no enterprises, ~ 
for bettering his condition. Whatever be his capacities, however equahto 
great improvements of his lot, he is chained for hfe bv another's will to the 
same unvaried toil. He is forbidden to do for himself or others the work, 
for which God stamped him with his own image, and endowed him wi£ 
his own best ^[ifts. Again, the slave is stripped of the right to acquire 
property. Bemg himself owned, his earnings helong to another. He can 
possess nothing b,ut by favor. That right on which the development of 
men's powers so much depends, the najSt to make accumulat ons, to gain 
exclusive possessions by honest industry, is withheld. ' Tl ^ slave can 
acquire nothing,' says one of the slave-codes, 'but what m* jst belong to 
his master;' and however this definition, which moves the indignation of 
the firee, may be mitigated by favor, the spirit of it enters into the very es- 
sence of slavery. Again, the slave is stiipped of his ri^ht to his wife and 
children. They belong to another, and may be torn from him, one and 
all, at any moment, at nis master's pleasure. — Again, the slave is stripped 
of the rigut to the culture of his rational powers. He is in some cases de- 
prived by law of instruction, which is placed within his reach by the im- 
prov^nents of society and the philanthropy of the age. He is not allowed 
to toil, that his children may enjoy a better education than himself The 
most sacred right of human nature, that of developing his best faculties, 
is denied. Etrea should it be g^'anted, it would be conceded as a favor, 
and mi^ht at any moment be withheld by the capricious will of another. 
*— A^am, the sli^e is deprived of the right of self-aefonce. No injury from 
a white man is he sufiered to repel, nor can he se^ redress fivm the laws 
of his country. If accumulated insult and wrong provoke him to Idbe 
subtest retaliation, this efibrt for self-protection, allowed and com^ 
mended to -others, is a crime for which he must pay a fearful penalty.— 
Again, Uie slave is stripped of the right to be exempted from all harm ex- 
cept for wrong-doing. He is subjected to the lash, by those whom he has 
never consented to serve, and whose claim to him as property we have 
seen to be an usurpation ; and this power of punishment, which, if justly 
claimed, should be exercised with a fearful care, is often delegated to men 
in whose hands there is a moral certainty of its abuse. 

" I will add but one more .example of the violation of human rights by 
slavery. The slave virtually su^rs the wrong of robbery, though with 
utter unconsciousness on the part of those who inflict it It may, indeed, 
be generally thought, that as ne is sufiered to own nothing, he cannot fidl 
at iSast, under this kind of violence. But it is not true that he owns noth- 
ing. Whatever ho may be draied by man, he holds from nature the most 
vcduablo property, and that iix>m which all other is derived, I mean hia 
strength. His labor is his ovm, by the gift of that God who nerved his 
arm, and gave him inteUigenc e and conscience to direct the use of it for 
,his own and others' happiness. No possession is so precious as a man's 
force of body and mind. The exertion o^this in labor is the great founds^ 
tion and source of property in outward things. The worth of articles of 
ttaffifi is measured by the labor expended in their production. To tbt^ 
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^eat mass of men, in all countries, their strength or labor is their wh(j6 
fortune. To seize on this would be to rob them of their all. In truth, no 
robbery is so great as that to which the slave is habitually subjected. To 
take by force a man's whole estate, the fruit of years of toil, would by uni- 
versal consent be denounced as a great wrong ; but what is this, com- 
Eared with seizing the man himself, and appropriating to our use the 
nibs, faculties, strength and labor, by which sQl property is won and held 
fast 7 The right of property in outward things is as nothing, compared 
with our right to ourselves. Were the slaveholder stript of his fortune, 
he would count the violence slight, compared with what he would sufier, 
were his person seized and devoted as a chattel to another's use. Let it 
notbe said Uiat the slave receives an equivalent, that he is fed and clotlied, 
and is not, therefore, robbed. Suppose another to wrest from us a valued 
possession, and to pay us his own price, should we not think ourselves 
robbed ? "W^ould not the laws pronounce the invader a robber ? Is it con- 
sistent with tee right of property, that a man should determine the equiv- 
alent for what he takes from his neighbor? Especially is it to be hoped, 
that the eauivalent due to the laborer will be scrupulously wdghed, when 
he himselt is held as property, and all his earnings are declared to be his 
master's ? So great an infraction of human right is slavery ! 

*^ In reply to these retnarks, it may be said mat the theory and practice 
of slaveiT differ ; tht^t the rights of the slave are not as wantonly sported 
with as the claims of the master might lead us to infer ; that some of his 
possessions axR sacred; that not a few slaveholders refuse to divorce hus- 
band and wife, to sever parent and child ; and that in many cases the 
power of punishment is ii^ed so reluctantly, as to encourage insolence 
and insubordination. All this I have no disposition to deny. Indeed it 
must be so. It is not in human nature to wink wholly out of sight the 
li^ts of a fellow-creature. Degrade him as we may, we cannot altogether 
forget his claims. In every slave-country, there are, undoubtedly, masters 
who desire and purpose to respect these, to the full extent which the nature 
^the rdation vnll allow. Stilly human rights are denied. They he wholly 
at another's mercy : and we must have studied history in vain, if we need 
be told that they will be continually the prey of this absolute power." 
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W SLAVEHOLDING SIN? 

If we can only settle this question, it will be easy to settle every other 
question in respect to slavery and emancipation. 

If the practice be sin, then its abandonment should be immediate and 
itot gradual. God never authorizes a present continuance in sin, under 
tiie pica of future reformation. '< AVm; is the accepted time" to abandon 
transgression. "To-day" and not to-mor.^w is (xod's time for all men 
to cease to do evil. 

If slaveholding be sin, then it is the duty of all men to bear testimony 
against it, and no fears of " excitement" or " danger" can excuse the 
neglect oLthis duty. 

If slaveholding be sin, then it should be eradicated from the chuicheft, 
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■nd nothing can justi^ Chriatians and ministers of the Gospel, if they do 
hot show the house of Jacob their sin, and ^' haye no fellowship with the 
unfrcntful works of darkness." The question men returns, is slate- 

HOLDING SIN ? . 

The decision of this question may be suspended on the decision of two 
other questions, viz. 

1. Is oppression sin ? 

2. Is slaveholding oppi^esttion ? 

The first of these questions is easily settled. The Bible condemns aL 
oppression ; and so does the common judgment of all men. 

The second question need puzsde no man. If any man dovhts whether 
dayeholding be oppression, let him tell us, what form or kind of oppres- 
sion on earm he would not sooner suficr than become a slave, 

W. G. 



[For the Record.] 
"RUNNING AFTER." 

SHORT Df ALOGUE : t^ foct. — Scene, a village in Rhode Islanu. 

" Friend Perez, I hope thee has done running after these crazy aboli- 
tionists." 

" Yea, verily. Friend , I trust I have : for I have caught up with 

tfaem, and find myself getting rather ahead of some of them." 



THE SLAVE'S ADDRESS TO AMERICAN LADIES. 

Natives of a land of glory, 

Daughters of the gM>d and brave, 
Hear the injured negro's story, 

Heai^ ai^d help the kneeling slane^ 

Think how nou^t but death can sever 

Four loved children fix>m your hold, 
-Still aKve — ^but lost for ever — 
Ours are parted, bought and sold ! 

Seize, then, ev'ry ftivoring season — 

* Scorning censure or applause ; 
JUSTICE, TRUTH, RELIGION, REASON, 
Are your LEADERS in our causal 

Follow ! faithful, firm, confiding,-:- 

Spread our wrongs from shore to shore ; 
Mercy's God your efiforts guiding, 

SLAVERY SHALL BE I&OWN NO MORE. 

Id the name of two millions two kimdred an^ fifty thousand slaves, we 
oeoeecb ^vcry one of our Idnd coiintrywqn^en, to imprint these beautiful 
more true than beaatiful — ^iippn the tablet of her heart 

Ed. Rb&i 



SINGULAR DISCUSSION. 
One (^OUT Igenta writes from CMineclicut, " I attended a singular dis- 
cnsBion this afternoon— iio other thin this— Whether tliB blacks aholl be 
buried in the new burying-groond as other people are,' or off ent aide, by 
t/umailTis ! ! ! The vote went aj^ainst the negro-halera. This was "~ " 
Parish meeting-" 

BARJABITY. 1 

To shorr thai the STStem of stavorr is connected with abominable 
atP- Jlies, of which tha half has nCTcr 3^1 been told, we mention a fact 
latel)' cmnmunicated hy a gentleman from a slave Stat?. A slareholdcr 
hiing in the State of Delaware, some ycara ^nce, informed friend thai 
the ovorBBcrof his plantation in Louisiana, worked the hands so hard that 
one of the women was delivered of a child whilst at lAt hoe ! And this 
slaveholder was a Senator of the United States! ! 



RRCEIFTS. 




5C?° PifNDS. — The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause Bro probably 
aware, that a very large proportion of the funds, necessary to carry on 
the operations of the American Anti-Slavery Society, have been derived 
from tiio liberality of abolitionists in New- York, and that tor a month 
past, tlie pledges of our country friends havii^ been redeemed more tar- 
dily than wns eipected, the treasniy has been ovtrdraum. If to this we 
odd, that the AWFUL COSFLAGBATION of the 16th of Deeembor 
has swept away the wealth of the dty to an incalculable amount, we 
jieed say no more to stimulate all thoea who mean la stand by thi cmw of 
truth and freedom, whether jrfedged or not, to send in imiiudiatdy inliat 
Ihty can. Renrittanoes etaould be made bg maS, if no moro convenierlt 
and prompt opportanity Dttim, to Mr. JOHN RANKIN, No. 8 Cedar 
Stnet, Hcw-Yotk. 
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HISTORY OP THE SLAVE, JAMES. 

Ad MlliBMLe n»jTiU»9, comnmiiicBiBd by ■ Ladf. 
An elderly tadj on the eaateni shore of MncyUnd held maaj alaTW. 
Slio treated them with great mildncsa ; maQUmiHod Bovend of tb« 
most worthy; and it waa genBrallj undorslooi' "he intended to emiu- 
cipatB ihera all at her do«th. Among thoae who raociTed their free- 
d«n, waa a bright mulatto wmnan, named Hajriet. She was quite.* 
' &voritB with the family, being a good aoamatreae, and occasionally the 
chi:dron'a nurae ; p*rticn!atl; of the gnndaon of her mistnw, nuned 
Tench Tilghman. Wlien Uiia yonng man arrived al manhood, hia 
bther being deul, he took tho maoagement of the estates. Bj ^rtue 
of Ms power as general agent, he sold aoveral c^ his grandmother's 
slaves; a proceeding which was uaderatood to be tootnry to hei 

Among tboee lold, were IhrM children of Harriet, hit Jiater-ilullitT-! 
ThMa childrea, two ^rla and a boy, were smdL The boy after- 
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irards married the slave of another widow Tilghman, who lived about 
twen^ miles from the residence of his mistress. His mother, Harriet, 
and her husband. Perry Coward, moved to Philadelphia ; but Harriet 
vas under the cruel necessity of leaving h^ children in slavery^ 
Some years ago, James and his wife made their escape, and took up 
their residence in the neighborhood of Kimberton, about twenty-eight 
miles from Philadelphia. By some means, Margaret, another child 
of Harriet's, escaped from slavery, and came to live with her brother 
James. Harriet and her husband, Perty Coward, likewise removed 
from the city and took up their abode under the same ioo£ 

James and his wife were sober, industrious, and extremely attached 
to each other. They soon gained the confidence of the neighbors, 
and were enabled to make a very comfortable living. But in an evil 
hour. Tench Tilghman,'*' by means of spies, discovered their retreat 
The quietude of the family was- first disturbed by the appearance of 
suspicious-looking men, who catno among them, under the pretence 
of inquiring for a horse that had been lost Something in their looks, 
or actions, alarmed James's wife, and she expressed a wish to change 
their residence. But she was then very near her confinement, and as 
no farther indications of danger appeared, they remained as they were. 

One night, when her babe was only ^ght days old, Tench Tilgh- 
man went with several assistants, and seized James, his sbter Mar- 
garet, and his little son. They would have taken his wife also, but 
her feeble state of health made it difficult to carry her. Thinking 
they could trust her strong attadiment to her husband, they extorted 
a promise that she would follow him as soon as she was able. 

Poor Harriet in vain entreated her foster-son to have mercy on her 
children. Finding her entreaties useless, she, m a moment of desper- 
ation, took up a stick and stnu^ hhn. "What do you think my 
granflmother would say, to hear that you stmck me !" exclaimed he. 
"What would my good old mistress say, if she could see you tearing 
away my children V^ repBed Harriet Then uncovering her bosom, 
she said, in tones that one would have thought might have softened 
the hardest heart, — "I suckled you at this breast, and now you dra» 
my children away from me, to send them into slavery !" 

Poor James made some resistance, in hopes of escape ; hut they 

beat him in such a manner, tluit marks of blood were all about the 

door-steps. The agonized wdfe, ill as she was, sprang out of bed, and 

wm barefooted into the snow, to implore mercy for her husband. Some 

* Tench had probaUy repurchased the r^Jlf to JamM.— £»^ 
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' beaevdent members of the Society of Fnends, who visitod the pooi 
desolate creature a few days after, told me they never saw such an 
afieQting picture of human misery. She appeared like one completely 
stupified ', excepting that she continually rocked her body badLward 
and forward, and groaned bitterly. After she became a little more 
composed, her friends spoke to her concerning her promise to follow 
James, and asked whether she intended to keep it This question 
brought a flood of tears. ''Oh dear! I want to see James. How I 
do want to see him ! But oh, I dread being a slave again ; and my 
little baby would be a slave too. Oh dear ! How happy I was ! How 
happy I was ! Sometimes I feel as if I wovld go to James. They 
used to promise we should never be separated. But they don't keep 
the promises they make to slaves. James made me promise a long 
time ago, that I would never follow him, if he should be carried into 
slavery again. He said it would be sweet to be together; but then 
all our children would be slaves, and he could not bear the thoughts 
of that" 

Betty did not follow her husband ; nor have I ever heard of her 
being taken, though strong efibrts were made to do it People whose 
kind hearts wore lacerated by these proceedings, wished to aid thd 
poor foriom creature ; but what can be done, Vhere the lmD8 sanction 
crime? 

The following letter, from the venerable Doctor Robert Moore, of 
Philadelphia, to the grandmother of Tench Tilghman, is worthy of the 
benevolent heait from which it emanated : 

« Respected Friend, — Thy well-known character for hun>anity 
and benevolence induces me to address a few lines to thee on a subject, 
which has made a deep impression on my mind. Thy old servant, 
Harriet, has been several times to see me, in very great distress, almost 
amounting to distraction, on account of her chudren being sold as 
daves for life; an event she never expected, and which, from my 
knowled^ of thy kindness and humanity to thy slaves, I could not 
have anticipated. During the ten or fifteen years of my residence in 
Talbot coun^, I had go^ reason to believe thou hadst become veiy 
uneasy vnth holding thy fellow-creatures in bondage, and that it wae 
thy intention to set them fi-ee; some, during thy me, as they proved 
deserving of it, and the remainder at thy death : so that none of thy 
descendants shonld have it in their power to sell them, or in any respect 
to maltreat them. But what was mv astonishment, when I heard that 
thy grandson. Tench Tilghman, had sold a number of thy slaves, who 
had a right to expect that tbeir good old mistress would not sufier 
such a thing to be done : but, on the contrary, that she would set 
them firee. Ferry Cowara is very anxious to purchase some of the 
children that have been sold. He has collect^ some- money to efieel 
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du, bat has ladiertobeeairoable toaocompGshhisol^t He and 
faw poor heart-broken wife would willingly throw tbemseives at thy 
h^ anil implore thy aid in restoring to them their beioved <^&pnng; 
Of at least some ct them. Tbcy have lately met with another cruel 
bereavement, in the capture of Jamea and his son, t(^tber with their 
little daughter Margaret, who was s<^d to a person in Baltimore, by 
the name of Smith. She had, by some means, been enabled to reach 
her parents ; but, by the treachery and wickedness of some crud and 
hard-hearted men, their place of retreat was discovered, and informa- 
tion given, for the sake of reward. Tench came, with a number of 
men, and took them off 

''Respecting James, the request of the poor afflicted parents is, that 
he may not be sold to go to the South. It is astonishing to me how 
Tench could tlius lacerato the parental feelings of his poor old nurse — 
she who with anxious care watohed over his infancy, carried him in 
her arms, and beguiled his little troubles by her repeated caresses. 
How cmid he thus tear fix>m her embraces her b^oved o&pnn£, 
dearer to her than her own life! I am a parent, and I can feel & 
those who have been thus tortured ; although, praised be the name of 
Israel's Shepherd, I never experienced it 

"Now, ray dear old friend, my particular desire is, that thou mayest 
lay this interesting subject deeply to heart, and re^ct more seriously 
mi it, than thou hast ever done : and see whether thou canst go down 
to thy grave, with the load ana guilt of slavery upon thy conscience. 
I consider it an awful thing, for one man to rob another of all that is 
dear to him on earth — even of himselK In my opinion, it is the highest 
•pedes of robbery of which a man can be guilty ; and for a person 
professing the Chiristian religion, which commands us to do to otlicrs 
M we would have them do to us^ it is to me unaccountable. 

*' I hope thou wilt excuse this freedom in one, who wishes for tiiy 
present and everlasting peace. 

"ROBERT MOORE.»' 

Doctor Moore received no answer to this letter; but sometime 
•Aer, he received the following from the other Mrs. Tilghman, who 
considered herself the owner of James's wife. It is a curious docu- 
ment, showing what ioti of benevolence belongs to the " peculiar insti- 
tntions" of the South. 

" Sir, — ^Understanding that you are in communication with a colored 
fkian, named Perry Coward, I am induced to address you on a sub- 
ject, certainly not of a pleasant nature. I beg not in any way to 
aiscuss the subject of slavery. As a princioU, I am satisfied our 
opinions cannot he very difibrent ; though unfortunately, existing cir^ 
ewnttancea make our present views entirely sa 

"The wife of Mrs^Tilshman's servant, James Mathis, alias Richard 
Daviei, belongs to me. James and his child have been sold to a gen- 
tleman, estabushins a plantation of his men, who has pled^d himself 
to take his wife, if wie do recovered, or if she voluntarily gives herself 
up. for the sake of bcin^ with her husband and child. Although I 
9m that their separation is now her own act, — she having been prom- 
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ised that James should be detained, to give her the opportunity of 
coming on, (which he was Sot six weeks,) he too having written to 
induce her to share his /ate.'*' StiU it has occurred to me, that, inflow 
enced by Perry, she may have yielded to the expectation that Jam^s 
would not be sold to the South, and thus, perhaps, escape to her. It 
is usdiess to deceive herself any longer witn this hope. Little as she 
could expect to receive any favor at m^ hands, appearing as she does^ 
vdutUarily to separate herself from hmi, yet as she can only know 
the fact that he is sold, and not that arrangements have been made, 
which, if she has the feelings of a wife and a mother , will enable her to 
rejoin her husband and child if she chooses, I am willing to give her 
the opportunity, and have adopted this, the only<mode by wmch sho 
coula be informed of the &ct; and I thiak you would advance both 
the interests of humanity and good tnordls by making it known to her* 
I pledge myself that if she wishes to follow her husband, every possi- 
ble convenience and comfort shall be allowed her to do so. The 
gentleman is one of our first citizens, purchases ibr his own use, wiM 
neither sell again nor separate them : and will, I have cveiv gMiti- 
dence, redeem his pledge, as I will mine. The resuft is wi*" Betty 
herself (alias Rachel) be it what it may. I have been *fce more in- 
duced to this step, because, independently of the \^J mitten by 
James to his wife, I have now one on my desk to '^J^^J^ll^ TJ^ 
ascertained she had moved off, and as he expre«*«* himaelf, " He ^d 
Jio expectation of her coining to him :" iy«ch I mention, as it has 
added to a wish I have always felt, thpj m any attempt to recover 
them, they might not be separated. P « for Betty to accept the terms 
or not 

"I am. Sir, re*i»ectftdly, 

^ ' "H. M. TILGHMAN." 

« Hope, near Eadon, Jlf^ l^fA, 1835.'» 

Reader! If you, h; ^^7 visitation of Providence, should be placed 
ia poor Betty's situ&tion, what would you think of those who tore from 
you a beloved husband and an innocent child, and then, with crudi 
mockeiy, called it your own voltmtary act, and accused you of being 
wanting in the feelings of a wife and a mother, because you shrunk fit>m 
retumintr to slavery, to be the mother of doves ! Ponder these things 
in your heart, and be indifferent if you can. 

After the receipt of this letter, the following was written to James 
Mott, of Philadelphia, by the gentleman who had bought James. He 
wpears to hare been on a visit to Baltimore, but makes no mention of 
1^ place of residence ; thus mutating Betty's disinterested mistress in 
oarelully avoiding any clue to James's destmation. We only know 
that the fate lus parents ao much dreaded had be&llen him; he was 
sold into the South. 

^ This must have^been a slip of the pon. If she ha4 sladwd hsr saprts- 
sioBs. she woidd hava said " his bappinMS." 
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" Baltimore, Jt/ne 30th, 1835. 
'*Mt Dear Sir, — ^I am the owner of a man by t'ae name of James 
Mathews, his sister Margaret, and son, a boy about six or seven years 
old^ before leaving home, I promised James if I cov\ld hear any thing 
of lus wife, I would try and see her ; at his requei^t I wrote to Mr. 
SHunaer, the Postmaster at this place, to ascertain, if he could, where 
aho was ; and, at the same time, enclosed to Mr. 6'kinner, a letter 
(irom James to his wife, beggins him to have it conveyed to her if prac- 
ticable. I have seen Mr. ^ who refers me to you, as the person who 
could probably gjive ms some information about her. 

" Since I saw Mr. Skinner, I have been to New-York, passing by 
Philadelphia, going and returning, and regret that I was too much 
indisposed to call and see you. I shall now remain here about teti 
da^s to ship some goods ; if in the meantime you will be so good as to 
wnte to me, and James's wife wishes to see me, I will come to Phila- 
delphia before I set out for home. If sh3 does not wish to see me in 
person, and will write to her husband, and you will enclose the letter 
to tofi at this place, it will give me great pleasure to carry it to liim ; as 
4 J^'iowk wiU b« to him a source of inexpressible delight to receive a 
letter from ^r for stronger and more ardent affection I have never knoton 
than he bears Jor hU wife. I find him a steady, sober, and pious* man, 
and am much pleai^ with him. He professes to be perfectly happy 
and satisfied with his v^uation, except the absence of his wife ; says 
he would not return, if it >vas left to his choice, f He has every thing 
he wants to make him coni^Qftable, and appears to be an excellent 
gardener. 

" If his wife wishes to jom him, tt><)blige James, I will give the gentle- 
man who claims her any price he may^ioose to ask for her.J He has . 
already assured Mr. Skinner, that I shallUye her to go to her husband. 
If she is not entirely satisfied to go, and wodd not in fact desire it, I 
shall not consent to take her, as / would only do(tto oblige James, 

"I hope yonr generous and S3m[ipathetic feeling? wiUmduce you to 
see the woman, and at all events ^t her to write t<) her husband, as 
it will be a source of pain and re^et to me to return home and be 
viable to ^ve him any news from her. Do let me hear from you. 
** With sentiments of great esteem, 
"Your obedient servant, 

"ROBERT W. WILUAMS." 
^ Mr. jAMf 8 MoTT, Philadelphia." 

* An advertisement of an aoctioDeer in New-Orleans, stated there were 
several " jwous slaved in a lot to be sold. Human flesh is sold by the powid, 
and religKm thrown in to increase the price ! 

t Qj^fy* Am the writer had just passed throueh Philadelpkia, why did he 
ml Imns James to persuade bis wife to go with him to a situation so mudi 
prelbnlm to that from which he had been taken by violence ? If tho gentle- 
wum hiOjf btUtned the statement he has here made, he could not have sop. 
paMQ there was the slightest danger in bringing James to the North. Thw 
aawrtkn, under siidi circamstances, may enu>le us to estimate ivhat good 
lodges and coned reporters slaveholders are, concerning the happiness of 
fii^ slaves. 

I This c i ic u Mst to ce probaUy aroused Mrs. Tilghman to instract Betsy 
k ne prop*' **J^elmg9 if a wife and a moAtr** as an indocwnant to retom. 
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Jitmoer to the preceding. 

*' Philadelphia, 7th ma Sd, 1835. 
" RcspECTBD Friend, — ^Robert W. Williams, 

" Thy letter of 30th alt addressed to my father-in-law, James Matti 
came duly to hand. As he is out of the city, and will not return ibr 
some time, it becomes my duty to acknowledge its reception. I am 
not able to say what answer my father-in-law would make to thy 
letter, were he at home ; nor what would be his views respecting the 

Surposes thou wishest to accomplish ; but as tliou wilt expect a repW 
unng thy stay in Baltimore, a proper regard for thy feelings, deman^B 
that I should say a word in relation to the case. 

" As to the woman, who is the object of thy inquiry, I do not know 
where she is; nor can I think it probable that any efforts will be 
made on the part of any respectable citizens here, to induce her to 
return ; particularly, if she did not wish so to do. From the spirit of 
disinterested kindness that would seem so apparent upon reading thy 
letter, and fi-om the fact of thy being willing to give "any price** for 
her, it must be taken for granted, iha^ a benevolent purpose is all thmi 
hast in view. Thy object seems to be (according to thy letter) to 
make her husband happy. Now, in a spirit of frankness and canoor, 
I would most respectfully suggest, whether thy benevolent intention 
could not be carried into effect in a- manner equally desirable and 
efficient with the plan which thou proposest, by thy manuntiUing Jamet 
and his sister and child, and using thy means and influence in procop- 
ing the liberty of his wife — sending the former to the North, wnere he 
may meet his wife. If he be the "steady, sober, pious Man!'* and 
"excellent gardener^ that thou assertest him to be, he can find employ- 
ment ; and thus, being a free man, he will bo enabled to enjoy the 
hapiHness attendant on the ''strong and ardent afi^tion*' which thoa 
sayest so conspicuously exists in hmi towards his wite. As thou hast 
'no sinister motives in this matter, I can conceive of no possible objec- 
tion to the plan last proposed ; as, according to thy own account, he 
possesses every qutdification lor freedom ; and if thou wilt only give 
him liberty, the excellence which ibou sayest he possesses, will be a 
passport to every blessing connected with rational existence. 

"To advise or encourage in any way, his wife's return to the South, 
even under the auspicious drcumstances which thou speakest of, would 
involve a most serious responsibility ; and one which I, as a fellow- 
b^g, shoiUd be entirely unwilling to assume. Admitting that then 
wouldst treat her with tl)p utmost kindness, it does not change ths 
principle which would govern my conduct in the case. We know 
that hfe is held by a very frail tenure. We know, too, the variations 
and uncertainties with which our worldly fortunes are accompanied. 
Hence, in case of thy death, or in the event of pecuniaiy misfortune-^ 
from which liability none are exempt — ^her condition might be unhap* 
pily changed ; ana through the well-intended, but misdirected effoitM 
of her friends at the North, she mi^t be plunged into a vortex of 
Busery and degradation, the wretchedness of mich, would peifaapi 
ismiinate only with her life. 

** Ab7 plan in whioh the caose of hoiiMii liberty can be sostained IV J 
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vrv- '/ "« »o »": %•* •jT'Atxjf^l rjir* r. ^>ar *'^*7; -j'^voi i.Tii a** 
IW-AV^ f'/'v. 4-'t Mr*>». / w.i, !iK7^>rf. •«t"> iii** :»ftXM* of :a» 
V'f^fi. ?;■". ■/• Tw *j^ r.- *f0?l2FJr& "Wr* >yr» j'.ii u r/ratLTSZL "w« 

i^.-if •H*r.*» «'."^ H^i^/nn m yns rmtir*^ »d«3 V> pT«t«1 ns Bfftjzuit ibese 
tWA-.u^mrj tt**f'riU*n *^j hnnz w«r «»d dev.iiitjrm mV* crarverT domicile 
'IWt w. *T % .'.'«♦ 'XT*.' rvrj-ifJ^ymtirm. « '..'iHfr>'J*Ta.txm dwplV affecting 
J»t Hf/^tihfftn rfnn\rr «?id «1k UoK/n fis*-!f ; and I should dwfwe inv- 
m^f if I v«i^ «.'J'^w WT 7»lj*f ftebnp to «iti?r into mr conndenticm, 
ff'^e £/«; proper, the !iT», or the bbenies oT dit felW-otizeiiB are 

fr* ir?7/ ^r» tmth^T e itnict of a difl»mi\ chararteT. 



^^^ -s:rr/«»rr;7^ ^^ fc^Wy^WfTt^ •, that ftte vcWionors hare 

^!L^ /i^.'c^ /A*^ (/^ nave n o tho^ "*^^^ l^p«\at«TC of Virdn\a to 

SS^it within hrri^ ^y f'^v^ t.^ vieUUon \x^. ^^ 
H0b^f the ftr.fjplt; ^.^ -^jmit*. • iV"* t>eiiti<M\« T-'--»Td t\icmee'v« 

MMff/it i«rf i/o,,,, *^ Vho havr* ^S*' '?-* «i«.t*^ it\ >vhi»\\ xHot w*ic\o, buX 
^JKlMttr. £v.^ ^ of the r» *!!:^!rStVttfi ^ «^P^ ^ ^ \«^S?^alv o oC 
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Coogreas is their intereflt Every thing which concerns this territory 
eoncems them : its police ; the value and security of the public prop- 
erty within its limits ^ and the safety of the representative bodies an- 
nually assembled here. This is the growing capital of a great republic 
What may be the absolute or relative increase of its slave popiuattOD, 
or how much it may a£fect the future condition of this District, c&npoC 
ea^y be foreseen. That population amoimted, in 1830, to more than 
6,000. The time may come- when it will amount to ten times that 
number. And is it of no importance fo our country whether its capi- 
tal shall be surrounded by a mass of hardy, incfepcndent fretmmj 
ready to peril their lives in defending it, as well as themselves, from 
the mvasion of a foreign power, or whether it shall bo guarded by 
60,000 slaves, who, instead of rallying in its defence, may nail the in- 
vader as an ansel of deUverance from their bondage 7 And is not this 
subject invested with additional interest, when it is considered that the 
Congress of the United States will be surrounded by such an amount 
of stick a population ? Have the petitioners, then, as a part of the 
American people, no interest in this question 7" 



THE TROUBLERS OF ISRAEL. 

Not long ago we used to hear, that the condition of tho slaves was 
growing better. Speak of the cruelty* of slavery, and you were told, 
^that was true enough once, but slavery is not so bad now.'' ''The 
severe laws are now seldom put in force." " The slaves are begin- 
ning to be instructed," &c., &c 

But now we hear, that the slaves, from being contented and happy, 
are becoming mutinous and miserable. Their condition is growing 
*'ioor9«t" What is the matter 7 AIab, ttkQ abolitionists hAVc btokm 
imto the Eden of slavery and spoiled kts bliss ! Oh tlie troublcrs ! ^ 

The GU>vemor of Marylana in his late message, iftys, ''Our slaves 
were believed hitherto to have been no less happy than ourselves. 
They knew not, they felt not, the hardships of wmdaee, and if they 
should now be id>ridged of their comforts, curtailed in tn^ privileges 
and harassed by rigid surveilance, the blame must rest with those 
enemies, both oi the white man and the black — ^thc incendiaqr abol». 
tionists." 

How forcibly does this bring to mind the accusation of an ancient 
oppressor. ** And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab 
said unto him. Art thou he that troubleth Israel 7" 

'' And he answered, I have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father's house, in that ye have forsaken the commandments of the 
Lord." 

Alas! if the slaves were always as happy as the masters, why did 
we hear so much about the melioroHon of their condition 7 If their 
lot was once wretched, but has since been made as good as that of 
their masters, why are they not NOW prepared for emancipation 7-^ 
and, if they are prepared, why do their masters diminuh the nappinett 
Wth of tbemselvet and daves by refusing to grant it7 
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[•••FacoU 
THE BUMAinTT OP THE AFRICO-AMERICAIfB, 
Varied, goremed bf orior, dnnctcmra the wwko of Ood. 9» 
tm iDdmdiMb of bit immiDBi^tle vieotaueo u« p te d iti / tfta, jrel 
Iho J f ewilj luM it! fixed ond i luii ow b la Ihmto. Odd*! (feelarai u« 
•mnged into duoaa, mttj to be ■'^-'■■f'*'—* Tha tanua tae^ 
thoogh adubiCingln il> mnlliplied tribes a wiMidnfkl vuiely «f ailH<- 
ul appeanne*, etando fiatnipddwd ftotn afllheodlivtoM^orMV 
^obe b)' ft pBcoEar, inaBantb l e and inaABcMUe glon'' ^^ ikM* 
peeoUaii^, in irttatsTCr placea; or drrometincwi or dapoe it may b* 
fbtmd, ia obrioailr om and the wma. It ia the nrunaLa ton. 
It ia diat ^Mik ofcdeolial firs — AeUeaad gliuuii e ilu gatftiM— iriJdi 
kmdlM nttde* Om tM«alfa cf education — nay, wtiicli, If not faoUy 
luly in dw gjOTJODB fbtiOB of fmaft 
It Ia Ast IMAGE OP }EHOT JkH widcfc 
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Obcerve, it is the capacity finr improrement, and not the improro- 
ment itaelf which oonatitutefl the badge and birth-ii^t of oar race. 
It 'm not for one tribe of men to degrade another firom the ranks of 
humanity, for falling below its own standard of acquirement ; nor 
can any one justly plume itself upon a superiority of natural endow- 
ments, inasmuch as the endowment itself is from its very nature im* 
measureable, being a capacity for indefinite enlargement As well- 
mi^t the hoary sage speak of llie little child as the connecting link 
between himself and the hrote^ as the enlig|htflned nation hold such 
language in regpurd to the moat saTage holder He that has a SOUL, 
whaterer may be said of its |»reseDt powefs, is the possessor of an 
immoiCaly illimitable, inestimaUe thing— he is no more to be compared 
wiih flie brute than eternity with a day. « 

It is not the design of this aitiide to prove that the Africans are 
really meo. If them are any iHio doubt their manhood, it eannot bo 
for the want of efideooe. Nor is it designed to cite examples to show 
the imitU eet ua i equality of that laoe witfi the "whSta, Thb matter is 
of litde coosequenoe in relation to the greiit queetioo of Slavery. 
BntdiefiMral traits of the AfiicaB dttraeter* dswrve a thorough in- 
vestigBlion. ^ 

We well know what cm be miA of te sdlfishness and ferocity of 
sav«geik This is a world In loiai— aod we never fiul to find sm d&* 
velopfang itself in proportion to temptation. But considering the cir** 
eomstances in which our octored bretinen have been placed, there 
are trsits in their ehsraetar irinch most oommend themselves to us as 
good and noble. Their mildnees^ fidelity and generosity take away 
ii excuse fimn their rothlees q>pree80C8. It is the gloiy of Chris- 
tianity that it teaches i|s disdpUii tp rotnm good for evil. But what 
Christian nation can shoir more or nobler i— tanees of this virtue than 
tiie poor, desfHsed, enslaved Africo- Americans 7 How few are the 
insuixections and revolts recordad in the Ustoiy of African slaveiy f 
Tlis msorrections that have occmsd, too^ have ofien been rendeied 
abortive by the afiection of some frivorite slave for the fomily of his 
muter. We often hear the daveholdeni themaelves boast, that in 
case of insurrection, their daves would ^ the first to rally in their 
ddeoce. This in muny instances may be tme : but it must not be 
taken as a proof that the masters have <dealt justly with their slaveiy 
Modi less that qlaveiy itself is a good thing. The truth is, that the 

* This whole taUeet It adminhly tandlsd In the serenth chapter of Iba 
CM]d*k «< Appeal in Mialf oftkat cbws of AmMieaas called Airicwii.** 
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colored man never Ibrgeto a fiivor. He is chained by kindneoa, aai 
wUl cheerfiiUy ghre np some of bis ri^ta^ ptovided flie rest ate r^ 
q»ected. A traveller in South A(nca, rdates that a party of Dntek 
boon had captored five of the natives, and finding it tronUesome tt 
convey them to the oolony, resobed to shoot thenn. Four of tibsm 
were despatched, hpt the fiitii, a woman, dung to her captor so dooely 
that it was imposalble to sl;oot her without endangering his life. He 
at length inteiceded for her, and she was carried to t^ colony, whess 
she served in his fiuniiy dunng a long life with the ntmost fidelity, 
never ceasing to regard him as her greatest benefedor. 

Whatever may be said of the afiection of the slave for his master, 
he cheiishes no good will towacds the system under whidi he is held. 
This is stzikmgly illustmted by the fibct that the best treated slaves 
have joined ardently in revolt, while at the same time they have been 
willing to peifl their lives to save their own masten. A remadcable 
instance is related by Biyan Edwards in his Histoiy of St Domingo^ 
It occurred dniing the dreadful lebdlion of 1791. As he wrote hi 
femv of slavery, was on the ^>ot directly after the occoneDce, and 
Moeived all his fects firom the wlutes n^ vrould not have given to ths 
blacks any crsdtt which was not doe to them, his statsment may bt 
ocmfidently relied on. 

** Amidst Ihese scenes of horrm', one instance, however, occnn of 
such fiddity and attachment in a nem, as is ec^oally unexpected and 
afiectingi Monsieur and Madame BaUloo, their daughter and son- 
in-law, and two white servants, residing on a mountain plantatioB 
about thirty mitos fiom Cape Francois, were apprised of the revolt 
by one of tneir own daves, who was himsdf in the conspiracy, but 
promised if possible to save the Uves of his noaster and his femily. Hai^ 
mg no immediate means of providing for their escape, he conducted 
them into an adjacent wood; after which he went and joined the re- 
volters. The following niijbt he found an opportuni^of bringing 
them provisionB ftom the rebd cam{>. The second ni^t he retumea 
again, with a further supply of provisions ; but declared it would be 
outof his power to gjive them any forther assistance. After this, they 
saw nothing of the ne^ for three da^; but at the end of that tima 
he came again, and directed the faimly how to make thd; way to a 
river which led to Port Marcot. assunng them tibey wcold nnd a 
canoe on a part of the river wEko he described. They followed his 
(firections ; found the canoe and got safely into it, but were overset 
by Uie rapidity of the current, and after a narrow escape thou^t it 
best to return to their retreat in the mountains. The negro, anzioos 
for their safety, again found them out, and directed them to a broader 
part of the river, where he assured them he had provided a boat ; but 
said it was the last efSbrt he could make to save them. They went 
aeeoidtn^y, bnt not finding tfw boat, gave tfaemsdves up for loa^ ^ 
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whMi the faithful negro again appeared like their guardian aii|^ 
He brought with him pigeons, poultry, and bread ; and conducted 
the family by slow maroiee in tne night alons the banks of the riyer, 
until they were within sigh( of the wnarf at Art Mar^t; when teU- 
ing; them the^ were entirely out of danger, he took his leave forever, 
aiM went to loin the rebels. The fimiify were in the woods nineteen 
nights." — Hxstory qf St, Domingo^ page 75. 

Far be it from us to justify the bloody vengeance of the oppressed 
ia St Domingo. The liberty of that island would have been, in our 
O|«nion, more speedily obtained and its permanence better secured 
had the colored people never struck a blow. At any rate, iMdiether it 
would have been so or not, thetf ought not to have drawn the sword. 
But if we wish to study the moral character of the Afiican race as 
developed in the scenes of St Domingo^ we must remember that the 
horrible atrocities they perpetrated were taught them by their civil- 
iMd white masters, while their forbearance, magnanimity, good fidth, 
and moral heroism were all their own. The history of St Domingo 
from the first revolutionary commotions in 1789, up to the present 
hour, is full of facts hij^y honorable to a people just emeiging from 
the savage state, and to humanity itsel£ Some of these, inscribed as 
tfaey are on &e durable page of history, witt be interesting to dw 
reader. 

When the French, in 1802, invaded St Domingo, for the purpose 
of reducing the blacks to their ancient bondage, ono of their first 
aets, was the capture of Fort Dauj^iin, on the bay <^ ManceniUe. A 
large number of blacks were taken prisoners. Ccmtrary to what are 
called the laws of civilized waifitre, they were all murdered, and the 
bay was reddened with their bk>od. In retaliation, Dessalmee, one of 
the black chieftians, ordered the indiscriminate massacre of the white 
planters in the valley of the Artibonite. Most dreadfully was he 
obeyed. 

''But,** says the historian, ''not all the blacks were so barbarous. 
Many amons them^ moved by soitiments of gratitude, or of pity, saved 
the lives if me unfortunate colonists. Some hid them in the coontrr, 
and neurit hed them by the chase, others conducted them by by-roaos 
into the districts occupied by the French. There were some, who, 
fai order not to awaken uie suspicion of the pursuers, dressed the victims 
In tiiick leaves, and passed them ofTas the actors of a drudken fiolic."* 

There is not perhaps on record an invasion more cmel, than that 
wfaidi was macle against St Donungo^ mider Le Clerc, certainly none 

*ADtoiiie Mitral, Histoiredsl*EzpMitioades Iraacais, a Saint Doodnciia, 
psge78. 
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traulieroiM. Whea that genenl fennd tibat the wnhh of tl» 
mIqo J was turned to cindBn^ and the bla^s were still free in tiie 
■wm i iiiH , he sheatiied bii swoid, and betook faimsdf to negoctatioii. 
He prafMsed a peace, in iHiich liberty and anmes^ were solenmly go^ 
■■tied to the blacks. It was aooefited. Bnt, tibe erent proved that 
the whole was only a stratagem to remove Tonssaint LooTeiture, and 
other chieftians, who had so soooessfoUy baffled the-French anna. 
No sooner, however, had the French anny relaxed itself in this per- 
fidious peaca^ tbui a pestileoce broke out, which swept away twenty 
thousand men. The blacks mi^ easily have completed thedestrao- 
tion. What was their conduct f The same historian says, 

''The blacks still remained fiuthfiU to the peace to which they had 
sworn; bora under the tonid zone the contagion did not min|de its poison 
in their boiling blood ; had they [leased, iSae would have oeen an end 
of the expedition, but they behoved it would be unworthy of th^ to 
vidato the peace, and owe their victory to the pestilenca Hence the 
blacks fiuthnilly guarded sea and land, and with that hoipitaHty which 
diaracterizes unsophisticated men, they received the sick into their 
houses, and gave them unexpected succor; they even wept over then^ 
no lonyger seeing in the French their enemies, but illustrious wanion 
tiam|£d under the feet of an inexorable destiny. Thus they banished 

revenge, a sentiment teniUa in the hearts of savages*'' 

' * * * «-# ^ « * 

''In the silent streets of the Cape^ mariLod by ruins, and in those of 
Port an. Prince^ mig^ be seen, ^oing and returning, these benevolent 
women [blacks] ; tSdr compassion ran from one sick-bed to another, to 
soften despair, toaasuags sufEering, and to strafe with the pestUenoe. 
They spent day and ni^t with the sick and dj^mg, inhahng their fetid 
and caduverous breath. Seeing the impotence of the ordkiaiy remedies^ 
they administered others, of mdcb. they had brou^t the secrets from 
the deserts of Africa ; they had recourse also to ^tSatfiHehes, tlie wor- 
ship of which they customarily mingle with the practices of Chrlstianf' 
itj ; thus they imploied both toeir ancient and their new gods, to avert 
the malady whi^ was mowing down so many warriors. * * ^ 

" How mai^ soldiers, captains and generals died or recovered, in 
the cara of these oompassionate females, of whom the most had been 
savages, either bond or free ! Tl^y h^u known the disease and they 
relieved it The army and fleet owed to them inestimable consolations r 
France owes them eternal gratitude for bavins taken this tender ana 
generous care of her childn»— the very men whom the oonsul (Napo^ 
Mon Bonaparte] had sent to reduce St Domingo^ so fi» as possibliB, to 
hcnr ancient bondage. One shudders to think that in return fi>r their 
compasaon, these unfortunate women were perhaps to receive chaom.'*' 
pp. 181, 195. 

A later period of this war aflbided a reraaikable instance of fiwbeai^ 
aaoe. The extreme Sonlh, in the neigliborfaood of Les Cayes, was 
iriMMed by many mahrttoes who w«re ndn tad Mfevnkhij^^ 
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jndioeyOODiMcted with the white planten by iiiuiiBg&, Longmftertiie 
tnacheroufl peace had been thrown off by the colored people of tiie 
north, those remained quiet and attached to the French. A body at 
edored guarda were maintained to keep the peace. Bat being nu^wcteil 
by Uic white! of diiafibctkm, diey were taken on board a ship that lay 
•ff the coaat, and in one night all thrown overboard and drowned. 
Thia cruel ingratitude aroused the people of color, and they flew to araia^ 
under a leader of their own, named Ferroo. 

''After havine raised the standard of rovoH,** aays the historian, 
''he gave the order to arrest all the [white] colonists, and to conduct 
them safe and sound to the village of Coteauz, not &r from the sea. 
where his brethren had been causra to perish. The colonists expected 
no clemency; they scorned to resort to entreaty, and resigned them- 
•alves to their flite. 

" Ferrou, in a fierce and bitter tone, addressed them as fi)Ilows : ' Cruel 
whites, you scrupled not to sacrifice to your hate, those, who upon thb 
•oU, were your defenders, and your hope. How does it benent ys, to 
be connected with you, by the sweet and sacred ties of nature ? Our 
women are your wives, and your mothers, yet without fear of bemg 
narraddes, you bathe your hands in our blood ! Standing here, I bo* 
aold the ses^ where, in one fearfiil ni^t, by thepale li^t of the stars. 
half a battauon of our color were drowned. What was thdr crime? 
To servo you, and loveyou ! The winds and the waves returned us 
their Uvid corpses. Iriere were brothers, husbands, companions, 
Mends faithfiil in servitude, in wa^ and in liberty. Now, while a just 
reaentment commands us to sacrifioe you, go^ cross this blood-stained 
tea, rejoin your bre^ren, and see in us your enemies, but not your 
ezecutionerB.' Thus Ferrou, who knew how to bridle his passions^ 
eaused them to embark for Les Cayes, against which he was about to 
maroh by land.** — Lotion, Pneia hUUrique^ ^pp. 160, 161. 

It ii often said, tiutt the blacks of St Domingo, drove every white 
hfttti their island, making all who wore the European complexion, what- 
ever migfit be their character, ^ objects of their fury. The untruth 
of this common opinipn is remarkably proved by a &ct mentioned 
in the "Present state of Hayti,** by James FianUm, a work that was 
written by the advice, and paid for with the money of tiie fiunoos ''West 
India Committeo,'* in London,— «nd heoo&jfuo^ likely to q>eak any 
good jUMly of die poor bkcka. A cokmy of Geimana was settled 
before the revohitioa in tiie neighborhood of Cape Nicholas Mole, who 
odthrated thdr land only hyfrte UAor, In 1897, Franklin found than 
allying peace and proaperity, and says of them, " These Germans 
and their anceetors, seem to have resided in this part unmolested, dur- 
ing the whole of the troubles of die revohHion and rebellion ; and by 
flin hading dMeft,aBbaeyawnt to those etenti^ they have been reepeclrf 
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and {ttotoctod," page 881. Biyan Edwaxda, who wrote in 1796, alaa 
states that they were unmolested. 

Many similar fiuits, p^laining espedallj to our own country, are m 
our possession, but must he deferred to a fiiture occasion. It is worth 
wfaiie^ however, to remaric, that snch facts deyelope the sublimest quat 
ites of our common nature. They infinitdy surpass all proofe of mere 
Ibrce of intellect. Is it said they are rare among the blacks ? We ask, 
then, how much more frequent are they among the whites ? Which 
race, in proportion to its advantages, has produced the most of such 
fruit ? We confess for ourselves, that if we were to look about for the 
best proo& of the dignity of human nature, we should find many of 
them among our poor, despised, colored brethren. Never have w% 
felt more deeply the force of the following remaiks, of one of the most 
eloquent men of this age, than when studying the character of the 
Afrtco- Americans, in the li^t <^ their histoiy, — ^not penned by them- 
sdves, be it remembered, but by their enemies. 

** I cannot but pity the man, who recognizes nothing godlike in his 
nature. I see the marks of God in the heavens and the earth ; but 
how much more in a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquera- 
ble rectitude^ in a philanthropy which forgives every wrong, and which 
never despairs of the cause of Christ, and human virtue. I do and I 
must reverence human nature. * * * 

1 know how it is despised, how it has been oppressed, how civil and 
relifiious establishments have for ages conspired to crush it I know 
itsnistory. I shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. 
I understand the proote, by which despotism demonstrates that man is 
a wild beast, in want (^ a master, and only safe in chains. But, in- 
jured, trampled on, and scorned, as our nature is, I still turn to it with 
mtense sympathy and strong hope. The signatures of its origin, and 
its end, are unpressed too deeply to be ever wholly efiaced. 1 bless it 
for its kind afl^tions, for its strong and tender love. I honor it for its 
struggles against oppression, for its growth and progression under the 
weight of 80 many chains and prquduses, for its acnievements in science 
and art, and ^ill more for its examples of heroic and saintly virtue. 
These are marks of a divine origin, and the pledges of a celestial in- 
heritance; and I thank Grod that my own lot is bound up with that of 
the human race." — Ckanning. 



THE CONSISTENCY OP LAFAYETTE. 
How deli^btfiii the thou^lhat tins friend <^our country, did not con- 
fine his philanthropy, to any clime or color. The only grief he had ftr 
America was, that her people were not off free. Had all the patriots 
of the revolution cherished the same q»rit, how much better would it m 
hafv been for oar country to^ayt Tba following interesting remsilui T 
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w»talie from die'' ReeoUeotkme of the Private Life of GenenlLaiijK* 
ette^'' just published by Leavitt, Lord, It Co., of this city, 

** After the dedcdve campaign against Lord Comwalfis, in 1781, L*- 
ftiyette, on receiving the tnanks of the State of Virginia, which had 
particularly profitea by his succcsaes, replied, by the ezpresBion of a 
wish, that liberty might be speedily extended to all men, without dis- 
tinction. But, he was not contented with sterile wishes^ and on hia 
return to France, flattering himself, like Turgot and Ponrre, that tiie 
gradual emancipation of the negroes, mi^t oe conciliated with tba 
personal interests of the colonists ; he was desirous of establishing the 
net by experience, and for that purpose, he tried a special ezperimenti 
on a scale sufficiently large to put the question to tne test At that 
period the Intendant of Cayenne, was a man of skill, probity, and ex- 
perience, named Lcscaher, whose opinions on the subject ooincidad 
with those of Lafayette. Marshal de Cartries, the minister of tbi 
Marine, not only consented to the experiment, but detennined to aid 
it by permitting Lescalier to try upon the king^s negroes tlie new regime 
pronected. Lafayette had at first devoted one hundred thousand fninca 
to wis object He confided the management of the residence wluch he 
had purchased at Cayenne, to a man distinguished for philosophy and 
talent, named Richeprey, who ^nerously devoted himself to the direc- 
tion of the experiment The Seminarists established a colony, and 
above all the Abb^ Faijon, the curate of it, applauded and encourasod 
the measure. It is but justice to the colonists of Cayenne, to say, mat 
the negroes had been treated with more humanity there than else- 
where. Richeprey's six months stay there, and the example set by 
him, before he fella victim to the climate, contributed still farther to 
Improve their condition. La Rochefoucault was to purchase another 
plantation as soon as Richeprey's establishment had met with some 
success, and a third would afterward have been bought by Malesherfo«By 
, who took a cordial interest in the plan. The untimely death of Riche- 
prey, the difficulty of replacing such a man, the departure of the In- 
tendant, and a change m the ministry, threw obstacles in the way 
cf this noble nndertaung. 

** When Lafayette had been iMx>8cribed in 1792, the National Conven- 
tion confiscatea all his property, and qrdered his negroes to be sold at 
Cayenne, in spite of the remonstrances of Madame Lafayette, who 
protested agamst the sale, observing, that the negroes had been pur- 
chasedj esnly to be restored to liberty after their instruction, and not to 
be agara sold as objects of trade and speculation. At a later period 
all the negroes of the French colonies were declared free, by a aecree 
of the NatHNial Conventioa. It is nevertheless remarkable that some 
of Lafayette's j^ans, with regard to the slave emancipation were real- 
ised. Cayenne, the only one of our colonies in which the example set 
hf him, 01 instructing the negroes had been followed, was also the only 
colony in which no msorders look plac& Urged by gratitude, the no» 
groes of his plantation declared to Kichepreys successor, that if La&j^- 
ette's property was confiscated, they woulcT avail themselves of fhSr 
Bberty; bat Uwt in the opposite case fA^iMuUrcMateflmleonfiiMiete 
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It is obvious to remark, that Lafayette's experiment prevented troabioi 
in Cayenne, rather by its action upon the masters than the slaves. In 
none of the cdcnies did troubles result from the act of immediate emaa> 
cipation, through the bad conduct of the etnandpated. So fiir as thtff 
were concerned tliat act rather appeased the troubles which before ex- 
isted. Not so with the masters ; they professed to feel 'themsehrei 
robbed, and, in all the colonies except Cayenne, resorted to violent 
means to recover their lost fropert^ In regard to the gradualism of 
Lafayette, let it be observed, that his own experience, as well as that 
of others, for fifty years, has proved the inefficacy and futility of thia 
doctrine. Now it would be madness in us, through a blind reverence 
for his name, not to profit by his experience. Had L&f&yette made fre^ 
men of his slaves the moment they came into lus possession, they could 
not afterwards have been confiscate and sold, as a part of his property. 
We are constrained to adnure the consistency of his benevolent feet> 
ings towards the sufoing slaves, but we have to d^ore the incon- 
sistency of his logic. 



THE DISRUPTION OP FAMILY TBSa 

Do the mothAra of our land know that American slavery, both in 
theory and practice is nothing but a system of tearing asunder the famiiff 
Ue3 f Lock, at the map of uie United States. Draw^ with your pen 
a line dividing between the fertile lowlands of the coast and the south, 
and the more sterile and ipountainous uplands of the northern slave 
states. On one side of this line the principal business by which wealth 
is acquired la the breeding of Mlaoee, to be driven over and worn out 
upon the cotton, rice and sugpir plantations on the other side. And 
this trade takes off not usuallv whole families, but the young and the 
strong. Not a slave mother does there live in the slave-breeding dis- 
trict, who is not liable to lose her son or her daughter the moment 
her master shall think it for his interest to seU. The character of the 
master is poor security. Great men^ faonorsble men, kind men, aya. 
Chrietian men, so cimed^ have sanctioned the traffic.^ The utmost oi 
their conscientiousness m the matter has been, to impose upon the 
buyerlhenecessity of taking whole ftunilies; but as tnis buyer may 
sell again, and usually buys for that very purpose, who shall say that 
be does not tear the child uom its mother, the husband from his wife 7 

But we are tokl these blacks do not care! they sing and dance as 
oefore — they are hard and calkins to the tender feelinjgs that belonff to 
civilized life. Alas, it is the h^irt of this nation that is callous! The 
great God has planted in the heart of the mother an afiection for her 
efisprinp which floods cannot drown — under the trampling hoofs of 
«v|rpTeffS)on it only grows the stronger. The fobric of human society 
d iac/ed cm this very principle. ISas QoA made his foundation so 
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Voi-n. No. IV. 




WlLLUM PeTEHSDM- 



It will be renumbered th^ in our lut number we g&ve Mtne tut* 
to show that the detpiaed colored people poaaeaa, in fiill meuoi^ that 
moral cciulttulwn, wbicb, br beTond tnj phjBcal oi ialoUecnul exod* 
IcDCiBH, i( the glory of nuui. It appeued list the; had ejdiibited the 
U^iesI degree of moral berouni — tbat the; hwl denied Ihenudn* for 
the welbre <^ oAera — tbftt they bsd overcotne evil with good — Ihtt 
the/lwd cooquaied bj pauumtf. It u by Dcneuu uselew to oni)- 
tJ[d]F SQch &cta ; for, how can in; man bil to Utuk riaver; wilfa •!] 
tua [oonl power, after he is brought to «ee the gloriouB image of bis 
Creator oa the btow of the slsveT We make the Allowing eitiaclB 
fiem the intereitiitg travda of E. 5. Abdy, Ew]., and wmch ^. t^B ''"<'> 
tt his Btotementa tmm our owd perMnal knowledgs. 

e aaked, wifli a aarewtic fB)»B,ilj^MJy./imn'^ lady of 
ewNnt, if I had pet with 911J i^entOng blacka m tbc 
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coarse of my tour. The winter I passed in New- York furnished what 
this woman, witii all her contempt for a race more persecuted and less 
fortunate than that from which she herself sprang, would acknowledge 
to be most painfully interesting. During the frost, some ice, on which 
several boys were skating, in the outskirts of the city, gave way, and 
several of them were drowned. During the confusion and terror, oo» 
casioned by this accident, a colored boy, whose courage and hardihood 
were well known, was called upon to render assistance. He imrae- 
diatel]^ threw himself into the water with his skates on, and succeeded 
in saving two lads ; but, while exerting himself to rescue a third, he 
was drawn under the ice, and unable to extricate himself. No one 
would lisk his life for him. Soon after, the details of this melancholy 
event appeared in one of the newspapers, (the New- York American,^ 
with an o£fer to rec^ve subscriptions for the motlier,* who was left with 
a sick husband and young family, deprived of the support which she 
had derived from her son*s industry. As reference was made to a 
medical man in Park Place, I callea upon him, and received a very 
favorable account both of the boy and his poor mother, who was em- 
ployed to wash for him. I immediately proceeded to her hquse, and 
found that she had three children left; — the eldest about ten years of 
age, and the youngest an in&nt at the breast In addition to these, 
she had undertaken the care of a little girl, five years old, the daughter 
of a deceased fnend, whose husband had deserted his cliild, and refused 
to pay any thing towards her support. *I consider her as my child,' 
said the 'generous woman ; ' and, while I have a crust lefl, she shall 
share it with my children.' I made inquiries about the boy she had 
just lost, and was told, what I had heard in Park Place, that his con- 
duct had always been most exemplary ; — ^that he had carried to her 
every cent he could save Irom his earmngs, and had often expressed a 
wish that he might obtain sufficient to save her from working so hard ; 
— ^her business sometimes keeping her up nearly all night. 

Such was the history of Susannah Peterson and her neroic boy. It 
was told in the most simple and natural manner ; without any display 
of grief, or the slightest attempt to exhibit feeling or excite commisera- 
tion. There was an expression of dejection, however, in the counte- 
nance that could not be mistaken ; ana an eflS)rt to suppress the work 
logs of a mother's heart, that I never saw so stti^ng in any ono. 
Every thing, in the furniture of the room, the decent behavior of the 
children, and the general deportment of the parent, bespoke full as 
much propriety and respectability as I ever met with in the same class 
of life, whatever might be the occupation or complexion. Mrs. Pe- 
terson was a member of one of the numerous societies for mutual as- 
sistanccj which exist among the colored inhabitants of New- York* 
That, to which she belonged, is called "The Benevolent Daughters of 
Zion," and contains about 200 members. The entrance money is one 
dollar, and the subscription money one shilling (about sixpence of our 
moneyj per month. The benefits to be derived from it are an allow- 
ance 01 twelve shillings a week for six weeks during sickness ; with 
any addition after that period that the state of the funds may admit 
of; and, in caseof deatn, the payment of funeral expenses, (generally 

* S!nc« dead. 
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ten dollars.) There is another society to which she once subscribed^ 
"The Benevolent Assistance Society." The entrance to this is two 
shillings, and the subscription four cents monthly. 

These contributions, with occasional donations, enable the society 
to assist poor persons who do not belong to it, as well as its own 
members, when in distress. Mrs. Peterson's brother, who is known 
m England as the African Roscius, had occasionally sent her remit- 
tances of money, and had expressed, in one of his letters from this 
country, an intention to provide for her unfortunate boy's education. 

I had fi'equent opportunities of seeing Mrs. Peterson j and my re- 
spect for her clmracter increased with my acquaintance. When I 
settled a little account I had with her for washing and other work, I 
bad some difficulty in prevailing upon her to take what was strictly 
her due ; such was the gratitude for the few services I was enabled, 
with the assistance of my friends, to render her. Three months t^ad 
elapsed since the death oi young Peterson, and not one o£ the relatives 
of either of the bo^s, whose lives he had saved at the cost of his own, 
had been near his bereaved mother; and the subscription did not 
amount to seventy dollars. This, at least, was all she had received. 
Two English ladies, who had been with her six or eight weeks before, 
had informed her that they had collected twenty dollars for her. When , 
we consider that the population of the place amounts to more than 
two hijindred and fiAy thousand, including Brooklyn, it is little to its 
cr^t thai the gratitude it felt for the preservation of two of its citizens 
could find no better way to exhibit itself, than by a paltry donation to 
the self-devoted preserver's afflicted parent, of a sum scarcely exceed- 
ing one-fourth of what he might have been sold for when living, in 
the slave market at New-Orleans. 

On the very day -that this generous act was performed by a poor lad 
of color, anotner example of humanity was dven by a man belonging 
to the same "d^raded caste." This case did not excite the same at- 
tention, though it well deserved commemoration and recompense. 
The latter it had in the shape of five dollars, from the father of the 
boy who had been rescued from a watery grave. The name of the 
man who distinguished himself was Jones. He declined receiving 
any remuneration, and the money was given to another colored man, 
(Austin,) who had carried the child home with him, put him into his 
own bed, and restored him to life from the state of exhaustion in which 
he was when taken out of the water. Several white men were stand- 
ing near when the accident occurred ; but none of them voitured to 
qmt dry land. Two months elapsed before the father of the boy 
visited the man to whom he was indebted for the life of his son. 



MUM BETT. 



The following anecdote is extracted firom a very interesting " Lec- 
ture on the praelicdbilUy of the abolition of shmery, delivered at the Ly- 
ceum in Stockbridgef Massachusetts, February, 1831." It is understood 
to have been written by a son (now deceased) of Judge Sedgwick|— 
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tfte jw^ who had the honor of judicially pronouncing the doom of 
davery in Ma»sachusetU under its BUI of Rights. 

« Elizabeth Freeman (known afterwards by the name of Mum Bett) 
was bom a slave, and lived in that condition thirty or forhr years. She 
first lived in Claverac, Columbia county, in the state of New- York, 
in the fiunily of a Mr. Hoseboom. She was purchased at an early age 
by Cd. Ashley, of Sheffidd in the county of Berkshire, in the now 
commonwealm of Massachusetts. * * * 

** While Mum Bett resided in the family of Col. AsUey, she received 
a severe wound in a g^ierous attempt to shield her sister. Her mis- 
tress, in a fit of passion, resorted to a degree and mode of violence veiy 
uncommon in this country : she stru(£. at the weak and timid girl 
with & heated kitchen shovel : Mum Bett interposed her arm, and re- 
ceived the blow ; and she bore the honorable scar it left to the day of 
■er death. The spirit of Mum Bett had not been broken down by 
ill usa^e — she resented the insult and outrage as a white perstm woidd 
have crone. She left the house, and neither commands nor entreatieB 
oould induce her to return. Her master, CoL Ashley, resorted to the 
law to regain possession of his slave. This was shortly after the 
adoption of the constitution of Massachusetts. The case was tried at 
Qreat Barnn^ton. Mum Bett was declared FREE ; it bein^ I be- 
lieve/ the first instance (or among the first instances} of the practical 
•pplication of the d^aration in the Massachusetts Bill of Rignts^ that 
'aju men are bom free and equaL' 

''The lute Judge Sedgwick had the principal agency in her deliver- 
anco. She attached herself to his family as a servant In that situa* 
tion she remained for many years, and was never entirely disconaected 
fSrora his femily. * * ¥ 

''The house of Mr. Sedgwick, in this town, (Stockbridge,) was at-, 
tacked by a body of insni^ents during the Shay's war, so well remem- 
bered in ^s vicmity. JV&. Sedgwick was then absent at Boston, and 
Mum Bett was the only guardian of the house. She assured the party 
that Mr. Sedgwick was absent, but sufiered them to seardi the house 
to find him, which they did, by feeling under the beds and in other 
places of concealment, with the points of their bayonets. She did not 
sttempt to resist by direct force, the rifling of property, which was one 
of the objects of the insurgents. She, however, assumed a degree of 
authoritj^told the plunderers that they ' dare not strike a woman,' — 
amd attended them in their exploring the house, to prevent wantcm 
destraction. She escorted them into the cellar with a large kitchen 
shovel in her hand, which she intimated that she would use as a 
weapon in case of necessity. One of the party broke off the neck of 
a bottle of porter. She tola him that if he or his companions desired 
to drink porter, she would fetch a corkscrew, and draw the cork, and 
they misnt drink like gentlemen ; but that, if the neck of another bot- 
tle showd be broken, she would lay the man, that broke it, flat with 
her d^vel. Upon tasting the liquor, the party decided that 'if gon- 
ttemen loved such cursed bitter stu^ tiiey might keep it* * * 

" This woman, by her extreme industry and economy, supported a 
targe ikmily of grandchildren and great-grandchildren. * * 
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''Having known her as familiarly as I knew either of my parents, 
I eantwi beueve in the moral or physical inferiority of the race to which 
she helonged.'' * * * 



GRANDFATHER SOL. 

One of those benevolent ladies who have so nobly devoted them- 
selves to the cause of human rights, in instructing the colored people 
of Cincinnati, has forwarded us the substance of a conversation with 
a remarkable personage of that dty, who goes by no other name than 
that of "Grandfather SoL" He was stolen from Africa, and has passed 
through the horrors of American slavery. He is now blind and bowed 
down under the weight, as is supposed, of a hundred years of toil. 
Our correspondent says, ** These are a few of the things he has told 
me and others. As we have to get somebody to interpret most' that 
he says, his tale of woe is robbed of its simplest, most interesting garb. 
Though he is old and feeble, robbed of most of his strength by slaveiy, 
still his mental faculties retaui their vigor astonishingly.'* 

Reader, as we have often remarked before, if we would understand 

slavery, we must hear both sides. We have listened respectfully and 

frequently to the tale of the master, why not listen to that of the slave ? 

Is truth to be found only on the side where there is the strongest mo-' 

tive to deceive? 

Conversation with an old blind emancipated slave, called 
Grandfather Sol. — Where was you bom? In Guinea, where 
people don't know any thing about books. Who did you live with? 
With my father and mother until I o^ to be a voung man, whon I 
w^nt out to wash my fish trap in a pond one day, and three white 
men came up to me, and told me to go along with then>j and they 
would give me some knives and pretty things. I wa» afraid to go 
with them and cried like a dog, for I knew they did not want any thine 
good. They took me on board a ship, where there was one hundred 
men, and two hundred women. We were ironed together, two and 
two, ahd put down in the bottom of the ship All the way I felt bad 
in my heart ; I wanted to sec my father «nd mother very bad. No- 
body can tell any thing how black people feci when they are stolen 
from father and mother, and chained and carried way off on the ocean, 
they don't know where. We at lost landed at Richmond, Virginia, 
and they began immediately to aell us. ' I was sold right off to Mr. 

W . What did he give for you ? I dont know ; I could not tell 

scarcely a word that was said to me, and that made me feel lonely 
and bad enough. The overseer whipt me right off, to let me know 
what the whip meant I found this was badder country, worse than 
Guinea Dia you have to work very hard ? Work, all toork — all day 
kmg, all night long often, and all Sunday long,— took little naps now 
ancTthen. I knew something about God in Guinea^ but with this 

/ 
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mtflterlbeaid jMrthingof GK)d or mysouL I fired with tlas flun I 
diould diiik Be? end years, then he gaye me to hb daughter when d» 
was married. There I found another bad master, no peace or real to 
poor me. When he had been away and got back, he used to whip all 
his slayes, to let them know that he had got home, and to make them 
afraid of him. He whip*t one alave to death, because he got reli^on. 
I was a new hand, and would fi^t tbe overseer. So master had my 
hands tied together, and me hun^ up in the bam, and whipH one hun- 
dred lashes with a hickory Switch. It cut raw gashes erery blow, and 
before it would get wdl, it was cut over again^--back never well whilst 

I lived with Mr. W , I suppose you had enougjh to eat didn't 

you 7 No : hun^y all day long — sometimes went awavB to the neifih- 
bors at nimit, ^d they would give me a hoe-cake. How long md 
3fon stay there ? I cant tell exactly, but I should think e^t or nine 
years. — Hungry off that Itme. Sometimes I went into the woods to 
cry. I had no friends. — Slaves can't be friends to one another ; yoa 
fraid for friend^ and friend fraid for you. I have found out since fiiat 
God was my friend, but I did not know it then. I was sold apain, aqd 
M quite a good master. Christian man — he whipt me onfy two or 
Suree times* He called all his slaves from the tobacco-fidd to go to 
^yers. He used to sing, 

" That awfuTday will surdy come. 

The appointed hiour makes haste. 

When 1 nnist stand before my jiidgs^ 

And pass the solemn test" 
All the Baptbts round there used to come to his house to meeUn^ 
1 went one time to lau^ at the minister ; but he said to all sinners, if 
you do not repent you vrill co to helL When I heard that, I ^t con-^ 
demned before GtM, and fi£ diat I was a snmer. I prayed all tte 
time — slept mi^ty little — often would lie down by hoe in the field, 
and would stay there all ni^t — ^pray most all the tmie, fraid if I went 
to sleep the devil would miye m& Nobody would tdl me how to 
oome to Christ, for fear that I would learn experience by hearing 
others, atid tdl I had religion before I knew any thingjibout it They 
said you mtMt get it all from Gk)d. I was sick one day, and laid down- 
word came to ine, get vp, I did, and felt happy. 1 run to tell master 
what Gk)d had done for my sood, but I coma hardly walk for happi- 
|ies8. I cried for h&pinnees — tried to find Toy sins again, but could 
not I joined the chuirdi, and was so happy I hardly wanted to eat 
It seemed like as I had wings ;—I worked a great deal better. In a 
Ktde while I was sold again to a master worse than all. Notyxly so 

bad as Mr. S ^. One day 1 found a bridle in the woods, sold it to 

a woman, and I got one hundred lashes. He put one woman into the 
fire and burnt her up — said she shodd gp to hell with Um. He would 
not give his black people scarcdy any thing to eat We had no meat 
— ^wanted it bad enough. One man wouQd have it, so he would kill a 
hog now and then, and hide it in a hdlow tree. When he was whipt 
for stealing, he would turn and whip master ! Was you good to 

work? Yes; when I took hold of hoe, dirt niust come. Master S 

would not let me have time to^hink — sometimes whip you nHien drink- 
ing. Hs inarksd his women-sbiyes by giying one a black dress, an- 
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•tiMr % red oneu aaodier white, so that he could tdl them « giwl way 
0^ and whip thoiM that did not woik welL He killed wamj bmo- 
dlayea; some fell down dead in the field. How did he kill them? 
**H$ broke thiir kemrtiJ" He was afraid I would ran away» so he 
fiwtened a fUty-siz to my leg. It had a lone chain ; wheo I had eone 
the length of it, I drawed it to me. It is ofpo use to talk about hia. 
he is dead long aeo. Where do you think he has gone ? Behind hell 
fire. I don't thiiSi hell is bad enoush ibr him. I believe mighty few 
white people will go to heaven. Was you ever married 7 YeS| I 
have had tnree wives. My first wife was sold off ten miles, and mas- 
ter no let me ^ so far as tnaL I felt bad, veiy bad to part with her ; 
I loved that wife, and my heart ie wUh her yet. 

You white people need not blame black people for having so tnaay 
wives ; it be white people's fiiult They sell your wives away firom 
you. Where was you in the time of the war with Enj^and ? I was 
in it I knew General Washinfiton ; he good man. ibelieve he has 
ffone to heaven. Did you fight 7 No ; I waited on General Walla- e. 
1 tell you what, if war ever come again, it will be a worser war. I 
want war to come to set my 'lations free. I want no more slaveiT. 
hut every body work for themselves. That will be right j then it wtfi 
be warmer weather. CM make it so cold because white people do 
black people so bad. 

[Is tins sentiment to be wondered at 7 Yet it vras not tau^ tUs 

Old man by the aboHtioniBts ! — 1^,] 

How did you get firee? A good man that lives somewhere about 
here brought me firom Lezin^n. He said I vras too old to work. 
Master gave me to him. After a while his brother-in-law came after 
me— wanted I should work more. But people would not let me go — 
lan^ied at him— 4ie was ashamed, and went off Where did you leave 
your wife and children 7 AH in slavery. I want to see them mighty 
bad. But you are blind, erand&therSol, and cant see! Well, I should 
know their voices, and they would sound sweet, and I could take hold 
of their hands besides. I wish my children was hee, I would have 
them learn trades ; one a blacksmitn, another a tailor, «c £ic. I pray 
£nr them eveiy day, that God would make them good, and make then* 
masters' hearts soft. God hear my prayer. I love the good people 
that are trying to get the slaves fi:ee. You think, missee, tmit they wUl 
ever get tne uaves free in old Kentuck 7 I tnink they wilLgrand- 
fether. — ^I don't know, the^r hold 'em mighty tight In old Vu'ginia 
white people say you set niggers free, th^'U starve and wont work. 
Voo believe that is true 7 No, masters ana all the white people starve 




Yes, me want to know very much what God say to me a poor sinner, 
but who would read it roe 7 If I learn to read, roaster think I'd be free 
directly. What miikes you so crooked 7 (he is very crooked.) Hoe, 
— ^when I was a slave and worked in the fiisld, I was 'finid to stand up 
•ad rest— kept bent all the time so my head would not be above the 
When you see, missee, old daves all bent oveiv yoo may kaow 
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what made them so. What makes your toes look so? (they are 
some of them part gone.) When master got mad at me, he take my 
shoes and make me go barefooted — froze my feet What makes your 
ear look j?o ? (that is part gone.) Master cut off the rim of it What 
for? Nothing at all. He said I stole some buttermilk, but I didnt 
do it Did you ever steal? I have took things witliout leave. If you 
don't stesA you starve. It is not stealing to take from masters ; you 
pay for it a hundred times — ^is not that enough ? I'll tell you wnat, 
1*11 say you are my mistress ; you set in the house, and master too ; I 
go out into the field in the hot sun, raise crops — now you call it all 
yours, but is not part of it mine ? Did you ever nm away? Yes, a 
great many times j but always got ketched, and then cut almost to 
pieces. I run away once and went off in tlie woods and staid lon^ 
long time. I dug a hole in the ground, left a little place to crawl m 
at, and staid there day times, and in the ni^ht I would ^o to some 
black people's houses and get something to eat Sometimes most 
starvea. Could not go further ; — if I went back, I knew I should be 
almost killed, and then I was a poor starving Guinea nigger slave. I 
got caught, and always expected to be ; but would run away to rest, 
.for almost dead with hard work. How did you feel to see slave-holders 
partake the sacrament ? I tell you what, I went to a woods meeting 
once where there was a great many white people going to partake the 
sacrament I was going away, but something said to me, Sol, Sol, 
you tell them they eat and drink damnation to ueir souls. I 'fraid to 
say that ; but it come again, and I thought God told me, and I was 
afraid to disobey. So I went up to the head of the table, and cried, 
Behold, you fine ladies and gentlemen, you eat and drink damnation 
to your souls. When I had said that, some of my friends seized me 
and carried me off into the woods, fear I would be killed. Do you 
know how old you are ? I suppose I am about one hundred. I should 
think I was a thousand, for I nave been in so many different places. 
I want to go home to heaven mighty bad. I am waiting, hoping, pray- 
ing God wiQ call Sol every day. I want to leave this wretched world, 
and go where all is light, and love, and peace. When we get to hea- 
ven, sdl will be of one mind and heart. My soul will be as white as 
yours. If poor nigger only come to Jesus, he make his soul as white 
as snow. I push on my loumey ; God is here now, and is all the 
company I have. He and I have meetings together j I feel as if I am 
marching to Jerusalem. Christians are like hunting do^s, always 
hunting ror Jesus. If I lose him, I hunt till I find him. I see byan 
eye of faith into heaven now and then, and see Jesus there. The 
scars in his hands and side are not healed yet It makes me weep 
to see them sometimes. I hope God in heaven hear such a poor diy 
boned Gmnea nigger as I. Sometimes I sing, and sometimes I pray. 

" HaSk from the tombs a doleful sound. 

My ears attend the cry ; 

Ye living men come view the ground, 

Where you must shortly lie." 
pie says this is his favorite hymn.] If Qod had been like my 
thoughts, 1 should been home long ago. Can^ hardly tell what I live 
for, but must wait till God ealls me. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE COLORED SCHOOLS IN CIN- 

CINNATI. 

We are gratified to learn from the same lady who has furnished ni 
the foregoing conversation, that the interest of the colored people in 
thdr schools, continues unabated. Indeed, since ^r. Bimey has 
commenced his labors in Cincinnati, the colored people have been 
stimulated to greatly increased eSbria to obtain education, and they 
have done more to sustain the schools in a few weeks, than in a year 
previously. 

The following anecdotes strikingly illustrate their thirst for knowl- 
edge, and the benefit they derive from it From such minds it is that 
slavery seals the book of Grod ! Who shall fathom the folly or guage 
the guilt of this nation ! 

A SLAVl'S THIRST FOR KNOWLIOGI. 

^ Some time since a colored man visited one of our schools. After 
fiatening for a while to the reading and spelling of the scholars, he was 
Bsked to make some remarks ; he said, ^ Children, when I was a little 
boy I was a slave. I had no such privileges as yon have. I wanted 
to learn, but my master was not willmg. One day his little son came 
home from school saying his lesson ; i was pofectly charmed with it 
Got him to go into the field one Sunday with me, and that day I 
learned* aH mv alphabet When my master found out I was leammg 
to read so, I imA to stop, and learned no more for several years, when 
one oi his dau^tm^ on whom I waited, learned me po speU. I can 
now read and write. I will tell you, children, how I learned to vrrite. 
I would pick up pieces of paper that had writing on them, and copy 
them. I never nad a copy set me. O, children, it seems to me ^1 
had your diance when i was yoon^ I should have iie»d thmugjb evvcy 
book in the workL" 

THB GOOD SAMARITAN. 

In one of our Sabbath schools there is a class of •gpdtmitiien, wiio 
come with their spectacles on to learn how to read. A fevr Sabbaths 
ago, our Sunday School lesson was about the " good Samaritan.** One 
?them was asked what she thou^t about the Priest and Levite, die 
lemaiked, they did just as I have done a great many times ; but I 
never shall do so any move. << This le^ywn has made my heart a heap 
softer ; it has made a soft spot that never was made there before," 
On the next Sabbath we &und she truly had followed Christ's direc- 
tion; had literally gone and done"* likewise. She remarked to her 
teadier, God has been trying me this week, to see if ^wonld do^ny 
better foi e<Hng to Sabbatli School. There came to wj house a poor 
woman with a sick child, she had been turned out of doors sevml 
tiine& I took her in — flkt up with her child three ni^ts, and it died 
on my lap. She offered to pay me, but 1 would not take it, for I 
found it good to do good. Now I never should have done this if it 
had not been for that Sabbath-School lesson." 
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LADIES' ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 

Those whose desire it is to shut out from society as much as possible 
all humane and sodening influences, tliose who are grieved to lose the 
despotic sway of the lazy sa\'uge or of the licentious Turk, may well 
hate Ladies' Anti-Slaveiy Societies. But why should enlightened 
Christians, who profess to admire the peculiar benevolence of the 
female character, and to invoke its aid in purifjring, elevating, and 
saving the world, hate them ? Where in the universe shoiild woman 
intercede, with those prayers and tears of hers, which all but brutes 
respect, if not between the proud, avaricious, cruel American slave- 
masters, and their trembling, broken-hearted slaves ? 

We set an equal value on the manhood and the abolUionism of the 
man who rails at Female Anti-Slavery Societies. We rejoice in the 
rapid multipHcation of these interesting and efficient institutions. It 
would be invidious to single out any for peculiar praise, but we cannot 
^ refrain from saying how much our hearts are cheered by the intelli- 
gence of the last few days. An agent writes, that he has just attended 
the meeting of a Ladies^ County ^AntUSlavery Society^ in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio. A large number of ladies were present ; one hundred 
and fifly-one new members were added, making die whole two him- 
dred and twenty^four. They employed a well qualified agent to 
traverse the county, aad form a ladies' society in each town. Four or 
five such societies have Iteen already organized by their agent An- 
other county society on the same plan, has just been formed by a 
meeting of ladies at Ravenna, Portage county, Ohio. Let the work 
go on. Is ibia organization of ladies extraordinary, and out of the 
range of domestic life ? So is the cause. — So is the cause. Think 
for a moment how many homes are desolate by slavery. 

But nothing has given us higher pleasure than a pamphlet of one 
hundred and eight pages, entitled " Right and Wrong in Boston," 
the report of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. Instead of 
speaking of it, we will give it^e room to speak for itself. It thus de- 
teribes its own annual njeeting, which was broken up by " gentlemen 
of proper^ and standing." * 

HThe Pri||4ent called^ the meeting to order, and read some appro- 

?riato passages of scripture. * Trainings begun ! Hurra! here comes 
udge Lynch !' shouted the rioters, and tihe words were passed down 
the stairs to the crowd in the strdet. We feielt and united with the 
President in prayer. During Uie few moments so employed, we felt 
as did Schiller on his death-bed : *Many things now are clear.' Out 
Boul8 were strengthened and borne above the violence and insult with 
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which we were surrounded. Our hopes, our faith, out fortitude, were 
increased. We felt grateful that we were accounted worthy thus to 
express our devotion to truth. We rejoiced that it was our privilege 
to live in times caUing for the exercise of the noblest power with which 
God has endowed his creatures ; .the power to sufier for his nghteous- 
ness' sake. It was given us to comprehend the minds held forth as 
examples by the fervent apostles ; — even ' women, not accepting de- 
liverance, that they might receive a better resurrection.' We saw the 
very process by which out of the mouth of the weak, 'God ordains 
strength, to still the enemy and the avenger.' Our prayer was for 
those in bonds, as bound with them. Our thanksgiving, that tlioush 
there were many to molest, there were none that could make us afraid. 
There was a composure imparted to us, which, for a time, extended 
to the multitude, by the untremulous voice, which rose clear %ad calm* 
above the tumult But ^^e prayed for our friends and brethren in 
a neighboring state, whom that hour had gathered together, perhaps to 
die ; for the success of the common cause ; for all throughout the earth 
who had laid fortune, fame, or life upon its altar. Here the clamor 
increased, so that nothing fiirther could be heard. The slight partition 
began to yield. The mob hurled missiles at the lady presiding. The 
secretary rose and began to read her report, utterly inaudible from the 
confusion. At this moment Mr. Lyman entered. 

" We record no 'imaginary conversation.' The following is, word 
for word, what passed between him, tlie President, and other ladies. 

Mr, Lyman. Go home, ladies, go home. 

President, What renders it necessary we should go home ? 

Mr. Lyman, I am the mayor of the city, and I canpot now explain ; 
but will call upon you this evening. 

President, If the ladies will be seated, we will take the sense of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Lyman, Don't stop, ladies ; go home. 

President. Will the ladies listen to a letter addressed to the Society, 
by Francis Jackson, Esq. 

Mr. Lyman, Ladies, do you wish to see a scene of bloodshed and 
confusion? If you do not, go home. 

One of the Ladies. Mr. Lyman, your personal friends are the insti- 
gators of this mob j have you ever used your personal influence with 
Uiem? 

Mr. Lyman. I know no personal friends j I am merely an ofliciaJ. 
Indeed, ladies, you must retire. It is dangerous to remain. 

' Lady. If this is the last bulwark of freedom, we may as well die 
here as any where. 

Mr. Lyman. Do yon wish to prolog this scene of confusion ? 

Presidient. Can we pass out safely ? 

Mr. Lyman, If you will go now, 1 will protect you, M cannot on- 
iess you da 

'* A motion was then made to adjourn, which was carried. We 
passed down the staircase^ amid the manifestations of a revengeful 
bratalitv. If the worst enemies of some we saw, had told us that such 
unmanly and shamefiil ideas as they openly expressed, lurked in the 
most hidden reoesees of their minds, we snoulo have disbelieved it. 
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The vra.; wu daj^oned by the crowd that Uocked up the wiDdowi, 
K> that we could but jiut diicem faces ; bul Ibtre ibu no miilaJtc. We 
oould identify Ihott Jaeti, even if we had never Men them befi^B. 
'When we emerged into the open dayLght, there went up a loar^f 
Kge and contempt, which increased when they nw that we did not 
intoid to eeparate, but walked in regular proccaaiim. They skmly 
gave way as we came out. As far as we could look either war dw 
crowd extended — evidently of the so-called 'wealthy and respecbiUe;' 
' the nK)nil worth,' the ' inSuenco and standing.' We saw the heea 
ot thasQ we had, till now, thougbt fiiendsj — men whom we never be- 
fore met without giving the hand in friendly salutalion; — men wbsoi 
till now we eliould have called upon for condemnation of niffianilm, 
with confidence that the appeal would be answeied ; menwhobaTO 
repeatedly aaid they were 'as much anli-slaveiy as we wen^' that 
'our principles were ikbteous,' and Iheyonly objected to the ra^weaa 
ofupholdins them. Vet they did not, 'like the Priest and the Iiente 
paaa by on the other side;' but wailed with looks of n 
approval to see the result" 
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A SLAVE CAUGHT WITHODT A PASS. 



n Amoloa «njo7 to p«rfoction thit plauuit tjttcm oF 
ddi tba potentatet et the old mrid defiaed lor the 
ondifivt of people fttmg fiom rate kingdam lo vnnhar. In Evopt, 
aver snd tnon, nms vhiikerad and fsrockm* looking niKceiurj prc- 
'MOts Im nmikBt, uid denundB flie timvellei^ pui ,- id Anuirira, if t 
kodwnd, iftei tho. USn of the day, would rist hii wiTa uiJ chililron 
«■ uwdier {danUtioo, he is Mopped bj tnj white p«i«on w'lu picaact, 
■ffl b» c«n ihow hii pui. The huiband thit laRsn thia, to be niRv 
ta I rfiVf— the 1(^1 property of hia master. But how ia the lystwa 
••ytbemon jn«t for tint 1 Thi* interdiction of locomoUun mpkciit 
HMIMrrlo nAjoet tko lUv« not oaljto the nuter, but to MCt) 
ollwr wtiM penon. Witness the following law of South Can^M, 
paModas looj ago as 1740: "If anyilare, who tball bcout df tkc 
~ ■ audi. dave. ahfdl Uvo, er aliail ba — -^ 
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flmplojedi or withont some white person in company wiUi mtah. titmn, 
■liall refxue to submit to undergo the examination of any wkHe penom, 
k ihall be lawful for any such white person to pursue, apprehend, and 
moderately correct such slave; and if such slave shall assault and 
■trike such white person, such slave may be lawfuUy kUUd ! P* 8 Bre- 
mrd*a Digeatf 23 i . W hcther such a barbarous law exists in Tennes- 
060 wo have not tlie means of ascertaining, but suppose so fixnn fhe 
following statement of Dr. Nelson, in his late '* Letter to the Preaby- 
tsrians of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri." Dr. Ndauo, being 
Uimelf a Tennesseai^ must at any rate have fiill credit for his freCa. 
Ho ny • s 



^ Another train of facts with wMch you an acquainted : yon know 
the following case to be an uncoiored picture, in sections wliere slsree 
are numerous. I saw the man ifdio managed as overseer for one of 
your wealthy citizens, who was famed for nis hospitality, good com- 
pany, &c. The salary of the overseer was enough to enable him to 
purchase a slave of his own annually, which he worked with those of 
ks employer. I heard the way Christians by profession spake of this 
man. 1 saw the way they received him. ' The language and ^e 

moaning of it are both familiar to you. They said, < Mr. is a 

good manager. He mvea his servants plenty to eat, and good warm 
ck>thing ; but he makes them knoto their places. He does not star? e 
tfiom, but he will have them to obey.' I will remind you of the way 
lie secured this commendation. Toe whip he carried had a short Aon- 
dUf but a lash several yards long. It was said that he could use tUs 
with so much skill, as to stand at a distance and lay open the bkin as 
though it had been done with a knife. Those he walked after in the 
field knew not to even seemingly loiter, from the rising of the sun 
vntil it set. They then knew not to leave their quarters for tlie night 
If the servants of others in the neighborhood, after working hard all 
day, felt a wish to visit and enjoy the society of some to v^om they 
were attached, this being the only earthly pleasure which they could 
•ever reach, the overseer at dusk mounted fiis horse, and with gut spors 
and polished gloves rodo the land, and when he met a man with skm 
ndt colored like his own, he stopped and demanded his pass. If this 
was not produced, whatever pleas of excuse were urged, mingled with 
entreaties for pardon and permission to go unpunished, this < good ma- 
■a^r,' for his amusement and for the diversion of his companions, 
durm^ these entreaties would pretend extreme deafness^ and make the 
suppliant speak at the top of his voices asking a long list of questions, 
and holding his ear close to the mocked one, make him scream his 
answers. Then taking his position at the proper distance for the fait 
MUjeep of his wkipj he would command the sad hearted one to donee. He 
tseuM make him do it, and whilst he was dancing, would it^t Ids skit- 
fid blows. Then be would approach, act the deaf man, and renew 
tfie conyersation ; alternating tnis amosoment mitil vatisfied, and then 
f» to seek another foast* 
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Query. Wluch u the meet "inoendiaiy;" this picture by Dr. N«l» 
■on, or that by our engraver at the head of the article? 

AguiL Which has the strongest tendency to exeUe hu mneH mf 
the conduct cf the *^good managerf^ or Dr. Nelson's and onn 'kk 
making pictures of his ? ' 

CFlma the Oasis J 

BT MRS. CHILD. 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE STRENGTH OF PREJUIHCflL 

The following account is a literal matter of fisict The names of 
persons and places are concealed by the editor, because she wishes to 
excite no angry feelings in attempting to show how many discoura» 
ments are thrown in the way of colored people who really desire to M 
respectable. The letters are copied from the originals, with merely f 
few alterations in the orthography of the last 

Mr. James E was a respectable colored man, residing in Ma^ 

sachosetts, in a certain town not far from Boston. He had been eailj 
impressed with the importance of religious subjects, and at twentjr-sa 
years of age made a public profession of his fidth. He had a largi 
&mily, and when they were all old enough to attend church, it was 
found difficult to acconmiodate them on me seats their parents had. 
usually occupied. Mr. £— — was desirous of purdiasing a pew 
which stood as it were by itself, being surrounded by the aisle and 
the stair-case. Some difficulty occurred because a widow had a ri^ 
to one third ; but this was finally arranged to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Mr. E.'s eldest son paid the purchase money, and received 
a deed of the pew. As soon as this became known, a member of tht 
church called upon Mr. E., and exhorted him not to injure the sale of 
the pew by occupying it Mr. E. answered, that it had been bought 
/ for tne accommodation of his fiimily, and they had no wish to selTit 
The church brother answered, "Let faim that tianketh he standeth, 
take heed 'lest he fall" 

Private meetingiB were immediately hdid, whidi resulted in summon^ 
ing Mr. E. to appear belbre the chnirch, to give an account of his pnn 
oeedings. Here he was accused of a wilful and flagrant outrage upon 
the church and upon the society. In reply he calira their attention t* 
the covenant by which each church member was bound to share tha 
burdens of the church, and promised full enjoyment of all its priv^ 
l^es. He thoudit this gave any member a ri^t to own a pew, pr<H 
vided he could &nestly pa^r for one. As a citizen of a free countm 
he conceiv^ that he had a ri^t to purchase a pew ; ^ nor could he find 
anytiiing in the whole tenor of the Bible opposed to it 

When requested to declare the price his son had paid for the pew, 
he declined answering. A committee was appointed, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

This committee called on Mr. E. to '< labor with hisn," as they termed 
it The Elder attempted to justify their prooeedingi by tattong of » 
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mdatioB in creation, firom the highest seraph to the meanest 
To sup{X)rt this doctrine, he quoted from the fiileeath chapter of tl^ 
first Epistle to the Corinthians : *^ All flesh is not the same flesh ; but 
there is One kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, anotber of 
fishes, and another of birds. 

** There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but tbie 
glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 

" There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of Uie stars ; for one star difiereth from another star in 
glory." 

The Elder said this difference of flesh was visible among people oi 
difibrent features and complexions. In answer to these remarks, Mn 
£L reminded him that, in the verses he had quoted, the Apostle ex- 
pressly says, " There is one kind of flesh of^ men ;" the difierence 
alluded to was between the flesh of men and the flesh of beasts. He 
aidded that God had distinctly declared, " He made of one blood aU 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth." 

The committee easily perceived that the Elder's scriptural argu- 
ments were feeble. They said a good deal about the advantages oC 
peace and harmony in the church, and earnestly desired that the pew 
mi^t be given up. One gentleman declared that it. was his opinion 
that Mr. E. had as good a right to own a pew as any other individual 
in the community ; but if he would of his own free will relinquish the 
possession of it, for the sake of peace, it would be a very acceptal^ 
•arrice. If all had spoken with equal mildness and candor, the afiair 
vould probably have been easily settled ; but bitter and contemptuouar 
frards are not the best means of persuading a man to irehnquish iu» 
•wn rights, fix* the convenience or pleasure of others. 

.The Elder declared that he had exerted his utmost influence to 
ifittore order and tranquillity. When asked if he had tried to induce 
the son to give up his claim to the pew he had purchased, he answered 
**No ; if I cannot persuade professors of religion to do right, I cannot 
expect to gain any thing with world's people ; and I wm do nothing 
«bout it" 

Another meeting was aeon after held ; Mr. E. and his son attended, 
and, for the first time, took their seats in the pew. The same argu- 
Dittits were made use o( concerning a gradation in creation from 
thin^ superior to things most inferior ; and these arguments were met 
hf similar replies. The question was put to vote, whether Mr. E. 
Vpould be allowed to sit in the pew ; and it was unanimously decided 
that the churdi were unwilling to allow them that privilege. A larger 
committee was appointed, and the meeting adjourned. 

On the next Sabbath, Mr. E. and his son took their seats in the 
pew. In the aflemoon, the Elder took his text from the eleventh chap- 
tor of Ecdesiastes : " Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways olf 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : but know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment". During his dis- 
course, the speaker was very much excited. 

The next Sunday the pew was found covered with tar, and a part 
of the seats torn down. 
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On the third Sunday, a cord was observed suBpended finm the g^ 
leiry ; on examination, it was found that a jug of filthy water was tied 
to It,, and so arranged as to emptj itself upon whoever touched the line 
m entering the pew. The remainder of the seats and the walls were 
soon after torn oown, and thrown into an adjcnning pasture. A tem- 
porary seat answered the purposes of the family ror awhile ; but in a 
abort time this was demolishea, and the platform itself torn up, leaving 
a hole about two feet squara 

The son of Mr. K related these &cts to the editor, and added voiy 
dryly : ^ When the cold weather came on, this proved a sen.)us incon> 
venience to the whole congregation ; but they bore it for some timCL 
with Christian fortitude.** Another church meeting was called, and 
an attempt made to prove that Mr. £. had been guilty of dissimulation 
in his manner of obtaining the pew. It was stated that he had induced 
the widow to sell her share, by tellins her he had already given her 
son-in-law security for the price, and &at the deed was made out In 
reply, Mr. E. urged that he had told the widow the bargain was all 
completed, and waited only for her consent; and when she asked if he 
had paid for it, he answered he had given iiis word for the money, 
fdiicn was as ^ood security as his bond. He wished to prove tmt 
statement by witness, but tne church dectined to admit his evidence. 
A lawyer, who was present, said if any man passed his word before 
witnesses, it was sood for one year ; and therefore, he conceived that 
Mr. E. had made nirflself responsible for the pa3rment of the pew, to 
all intents and purposes. ^ Tne maiority were, however, decidedly in 
favor of withdrawing the right hana of fellowship from their colored 
brother, 9n the ground that ne had practised deceit in saying he had 
^ven security tor the purdhase. He was accordinj^y excommuni- 
cated. The Church denied any co-operation in the destruction of the 
pew. Mr. E. told them he knew nothing about that, but he thouj^ 
they had in their pro<^edings manifestecTa similar spirit Since they 
were unwillinff to listen to the evidence he could bring/he asked to 
have tbequesnon of dissimulation fairly tried before impartial referees. 
But the Elder said that was unnecessary ; and he closcSi by reminding 
the culprit that he w(^uld have, avoided the punishment, if he had but 
followed his direction in the beginning. Yet had he done as was 
required of him, the charge of deceit in the purchase of the pew must 
have had precisely the same degree of truth it had under other drcum- 
stances. 

Mr. E. laid the case before ex-parte counsd, was acquitted of the 
diarge brou^t against him, and received a recommendation to other 
dinrches. The mmily no longer attended at the meeting-house where 
their property had been so wantonly destroyed. AfUr some time^ 
Mrs. £. received the following letter : 

««Mr8.S E : 

" The church of which you have been a member, have to regret 
that they are compelled to say to you, that in their opinion, your rea^ 
■qhs for being so long time absent from the communion are not suffi- 
aoBLi to justify yon ; and according to our covenant obligations, we 
■nst withdraw from yoa the hand of fellowship, and consider you no 
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longer as a member of the chinch. We hope you 'will oonaider the 
■cdemn covenant obligations you once took upon yourself^ and retam 
to your heavenly Fa£er, and to the church, who would |^ly again 
restore you to your former jprivilege in the church. 

" By order and in behalTof the church in S ■ . 

«J T r,GleA.« 

Mrs. E. replied as follows : , 

**To the church in S : 

''I received your committee with marked respect, and agreeable 
to request gave my mind on the sulnect of my former connexion widi 
you. After you liad bound yourself by a covenant obligation, in the 
presence of uod, angels, and men, that we should mutually enjoy all 
ue privileges of the church, you brought a groundless allegation 
agpunst my husband, of dissimulation in attempting to purchase a 

pew. EUdfer , who was at that time our minister, under the 

influence of a blind, in&tuated zeal, used all his influence against the 
li^t cause. Instead of being as ^ wise as a serpent, and harmless as 
a aove," he was as venomous as a serpent, to the everlasting shame 
and disgrace of his profession. He, with a few others, urged my 
husband to give up the pew my son had bought, upon the plea that it 
was not customary for colored people to htive a pew on the floor of the 
meeting-house. They sud the difficulty would all be settled if he 
would give it up ; and finding they could not obtain this, they called 
a churcn-meeting, and set him asicfe. 

''I have ever been dissatisfied with the treatment my husband 
received. It seemed to me unreasonable, unchristian, dishonest, and 
hypocritical — contrary to every principle of justice and humanity, and 
to our Saviour's golden rule, ' Do ye unto oUiers whatsoever ye would 
that they should do unto you.' I ask, what man among you would 
like to be turned out of the church merely because his son bought a 
pew ? Who cannot see that the real difficulty was on account of a 
black man's owning a pew, and that the charge of dissimulation was 
forged out? 

** As it respects features and shades of complexion, Gk>d has said 
^t 'He made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all tha 
&ce of the earth.' He declares that * He is no respecter of persons ; 
but in eveiT nation he that feareth God, and worketh ri^teousness, is 
accepted of him.' What right, then, has one part of creation to usurp 
dommion over the other part, merely because they are a little whiter? 
(tod not much, neither.) The Bill of Rights declares that all men 
are bom equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are hfe, Uberty, and the pursuit of happnness. Noming is said 
eoncemin^ color, whether it be white, red, black, or yellow. 

<* If a citizen buy a pew in a house dedicated to Grod, what right 
have Christians and sinners, with the Elder at their head, to join to- 
gether in lording it over God's heritage, and declare by vote that they 
are not willing people shoukl en^oy their property, in this land of gO0> 
pel light and hberty? Does this seem like ' setting together in hea- 
venly places^ Chnst Jesus?' Is this letting love be without dissi^ 
mulatum ? Be assuredi the only way to be accepted with Gk)d is to 
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keep his commandments ; and hexequiies us to love him suprexneiji 
and our neighbor as ourselves. 

1 By the grace of God, I am determined to walk worthy of the Vi^ 
cation whereunto I have been called. I am far advanced in life, and 
the time of n\y departure is at band. It is a consolation to me that I 
have no personal animosity against your church. I ever cherish a 
spirit of forgiveness ; but I cannot remain in fellow^p with any 
coorch or people, wbo make a distinction on account of complexion.'' 



For tbe A. S. Record. 

PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

Mant of our young readers have heard of Phitlis WheaUey, the 
African slave, who wrote poems, and published a book. She was 
only seven or eight years old, when the men-stealera took her from her 
friends and playmates, and confined her in a slave ship. The vessel 
which brought her to America was owned by Colonel Fitcl^ a rich 
man, who traded in slaves, and lived in the city of Boston. PfailHs 
had not been long bore before she was sold to Mr. John Wheatley, 
and from him she took her surname. She soon learned to read, for m 
those days slaves were taught to read, and were instructed in the 
Bible. She also learned how to write, and after a while began to write 
verses. Some of these were seen by the family, who showed them to 
several of the ministers and schoolmasters in Boston, and they were 
greatly surprised and pleased in finding a poor slave able to write so 
well. At length she wrote a number of poems, and some of them 
were printed. It was thoujght to be a great wonder that a colored per- 
spn, and one bom in Africa^ i^ould oe able to write poetry in the 
English lan^age. Some oi the friends of PhiUis thought she had 
better go to England, where she would receive many presents, which 
would assist her to acquire farther knowledge, and enable her to print 
her poems in a book. 

Accordingly, ehe sailed for England, and when she arrived tbereu 
she was treated with much kindness. The people were much pleasea 
to see her f^0ttiey had heard about her bein^ a poet before her arrival. 
The Countess of'^ Huntingdon, a good and kind lady, was her warm 
friend, and invited PhiUis to stay with her some time, and took her to 
her chapel, where Mr. WMtefield had so often preached. She had 
her poems published in London in 1773. 

After she returned to Boston, she went to see her old master's family. 
for they had treated her kindly. Col. Fitoh had a large house, and 
lived in much splendor. He had white servants and cobred servanti^ 
He had a large family of diuighters, and they thoudit much of their 
Other's wealth and station. Mrs. Fiteh was a very kind woman, and 
invited Phillis to spend the afternoon with her. The daughters, 
though they were g|ad to see her, could not imagine how she would be 
disposed of at te/iUnu; for like many persons at the present day, they 
could not bear the i^ea of sitting dowm.at table with s- colored person, 
even though she had si^ #lt table with a oount«w* They were there- 
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fen very aiudous to learn of their iRother, whak she shmdd do vrilk 
PkiUit at tea time, Mrs. Fitch told them at once that she was to be 
Mated with them. They pouted a little, but submitted to their motha^ 
directions. 

When tea was brought in, Phillis took her seat with the fair daugjb-' 
ten of CoL Fitch. She soon besan to give an account of her Tiaits at 
▼arious places in England, ana describe the persons and things she 
had seen. She had seen King George III. and his queen, and told 
them how Clueen Charlotte was dressed. She told them of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, one of the lar^st churches in the world ; of Westminster Ah* 
bey, and of London Bridge, with its numerous arches. She UAd than 
much about the Countess of Huntingdon, and of her charity to the 
poor — that she was kind alike to all, and that she had oflen been to her 
chapel, and been seated by her side in her pew. In short, as she went 
on with her pleasant and entertaining stories, the young ladies became 
delighted with Phillis ; they became more and more inquisitive to learn 
what she had seenl^ and found that with all thdr wealth and advantafies, 
flbe knew more than they did. As she went on with her stories, mey 
forgot ^e had been a slave ; they felt no prejudice against her because 
she was black, and they felt asliamed they had ever made any o^eo- 
tions to her having a seat at the tea-table. F. 



THE SLAVE'S PRAYER, 

1*HK more abundant the season, the more joyous the laborer, — ^pn^ 
vided he be a free laborer, but it is not so with the slaoe. With hir^ ^ 
the richer the harvest, the harder the labor, while he gets little if any 
bettor fare. He and the crop which he reaps belong to the same mas- 
for, who, whether the latter be much or litUe, is under no necessity of 
^▼ing more to the former than will make him a profitable machine. 
^he firro laborer, on the other hand, must of necessity share the pit«- 
perity of his employer, must be paid and fed according to his labor. 
ile will naturally pray for rain and fruitful seasons, <wfaile the poor 
^lave prays for drou^t, blasting, and mildew ! 

This subject has been sot in a clear li^t by Miss Harriet Marti- 
gwf^\h in a tak of 140 pages, entitled Demerara, published hi London, 
% 93^ Tlie presence of the talented authoress in our country, and her 

4^ton«t in U^half of "our countrymen in chains," will excuse us for 

^i«fiicing our editorial with a brief notice of her interesting little book. 

«^^ h(>adin^ of its twelve chapters, no less true than quaint and 

^^aiatoical, are as follows : 

1. Sunrise brings sorrow in Demenura. 
9. Law endangers property in Demerara. 
S. Prosperity impoveriahes in Demeranu 
4 ChUohooa M wintry in Demeranu 
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5. No haste to the wedding in Demeranu 

6. Man worth less than beast in Demenurt. 

7. Christianity difficult in Demerara. 

8. The proud covet pauperism in Demerara. 

9. Calamity welcome in Demerara. 
10* Protection is oppression in Demerara. 

11. Beasts hunt men in Demerara. 

12. No master knows his man in Demerara. 

In most of these cbptioos, the name of any one of our slave 
mig^t be substituted for Demerara, without at all impairing its truth. 

Miss Martineau has vividly and faithfully sketched the workings of 
the slave system under the characters of Mitchdson, a planter ; Hoi^ 
ner, his overseer; and his slaves, of whom the most remarkable is 
named Cassius. The working of abolitionism is illustrated in the 
character of Alfred, the planter's son, who returns from England fuU 
of the " ^aticism " of free labor. We recollect nothing in the book, 
for it is long since we read it, in which we do not concur, except a 
mistake about African colonization at its close, into which perhaps the 
benevolent authoress was led by the deceitful representations that were 
made by the Colonization Society's ag^nt in England. Here is our 
extract, and we should not be sorry if it should induce some persona 
tb buy the book and read it 

^ Alfred had often wondered, while in EIngland, what ChristianitT 
could be like in a slave country. Since he arrived in Demerara, he hafl 
beard tidings of the Christian teacher who had resided there for a time^ 
which gave him a sufficiently accurate notion of the nature of his faitlii 
and of that of the planters ; but he was still curious to know how tba 
^ospd was hold by the slaves. He had now an opportunity of leam- 
Hig, for Cassius was at prayer. These were snatches of his prayer: 

'''May ho sdl no sugar, that no woman may die of the heat and 
hard work, and that her baby may not cry for her. If Christ came t» 
make men fres^ let him send a bliffht that the crop may be spoiled ; 
for when oar master is poor, we shiEdl be free. O, Lord, make our 
master poor : make him set under a tree, and see his pUuitation one 
great waste. Let him see that his cafies are dead, and the wind is 
coming to blow down his house and his woods ; and then he will say 
to us, "I have no bread for you, and you may ax" O, God ! pity the 
women who cannot sleep this night because £eir sons are to be flog- 
ged when the sun rises. O, pity me, because I have worked so long^ 
and shall never be free. Do not say to me, " You shall never be free." 
Why shouldst thou spare Homer, who never spares us? Let him 
die in his sleep this night, and then there will be many to sing to thee 
instead of wailing all the night We will sing like the birda in the 
morning, if thou wilt take away our fear this ni^t If Jesus was 
herie, he would speak kindly to us, and, perhaps, bring a hurricane for 
eur sakes. O, oo not help us less because he is with thee instead of 
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with 113 ! We hawe waited long, O Lord ! we have not kiOed any 
one ; we ba,ve done no harm, because thou hast commanded us to m 
patient. If we must wait, do thou give us patience ; for we are very 
miserable, and our grief nukes us angry. If we may not be angry," 
be thou angry with on? or two, that a great many maj^ be happy.'" 

" These wwds caught A]fied*s ear, amidst many ^dudi he coiud not 
bear. In deep emotion, he was about to beckon his ONnpanion, [Mitcb- 
dsfMi,] to come and listen too, when he found he was already at Us 
elbow. * Stand and hear him out,' whispered Alfred. * You will do 
him no barm, I am sure. You will not punish a man lor his devo- 
tions, be their character what it may. Let Cassius be master fbt once. 
Let him teach us that which he understands better than we. He 
seems to have thought more than you or I on what Christ would say 
to our authority if a& were here. I will go in when he rises, and bsmi 
more.' 

** ' For Grod's sake, do not trust yourself with him. Don't a^ him 
fiir water, or anything else. I will have nothing, — I am going home 
this moment.' 

" ' Then I will follow,' said Alfred, knocking at the door of the hot 
as soon as he saw that Cassius had risen, anci was about to repleniBh 
his fire. 

*' ' Cassius, I have overbeard some of your prayers,' he said, when 
he had explained to the astonished slave the cause of his appearance. 
' I was ^ad when you told me that you had been made a Christian, 
but your prayer is not that of a Christian. Surely this is not the way 
you were taught to pray V 

" * We were told to pray for the miserable, and to speak to God as 
oar Father, and teU him all that we wish. I know none so miserable 
M slaves, and therefore I prayed that there mi^ht be an end of their 
misery. I wish nothbig so much as that I and ul slaves may be finee^ 
and so I prayed for it Is it wrong to pray for this V 

** ' Na I pnyfor the same thing, perhiaps, as often as yon ; but—' 

«( Do you 7 Do you pray the same prayer as we do?' cried the 
■lave, follins at Alfred's reet^ and looking up in his &ce. ' Then let 
OS be your slaves, and we will all pray toother.' 

" * 1 wish to have no slaves^ Cassias. I would rather you should be 
my servants, if you worked for me at all. But we coula not pray the 
same prayer while you ask for revenge. How dared you ask that the 
oreneer might die, and that your master might be poor, and see hk 
eftate laid waste, when vou know Jesus prayed for pardon for fab 
enemies, and commanded us to do them good when we could ?' 

« ( Was it revenge ?' asked Cassius. ' I did not mean it for revenge, 
but I never can understand what prayer would best please God. I 
would not pray lor my master's sorrow and Homer's death, if it would 
do nobody any ^ood, or even nobody but me ; but when I know that 
there would be loy in a hundred cotta^ if there was death in tbs 
overseer's, may I not pray for the hundred families ? and if I know 
that tho more barren tne land grows, the more the men will eat, and 
the women sing^ and the children play, and the sooner I myself shall 
be liee^ may I not pray that the lana may be barren 7 And as the 
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land grows bairoD, vaj master grows poor. Too know the gospel 
better than I do. Expmin this to me.' 

''Alfred did his b^ to make it dear that, while blessings were 
prayed for, the means should be left to Divine wisdom : but though 
Cassius acquiesced and promised, it was plain he did not see why ne 
should not take fi>r granted the suitableness of means which appeared 
te him so obvious. \Vlien Alfred heard what provocation he had just 
received, he only wondered at the moderation of his petitions, and tlie 
patience with which he b(»e reprooC Homer had given him notice, 
the preceding evening, that as it appeared from his exertions at the 
mill-dam^ that he was of more value than he had always protended, 
his ransom should be doubled. In such a case, a prayer for such low 
prices as would lessen his own value, was the most natural that coiidd 
Durst from the lips of a slave." — pp. 88 — ^93. 



FACTS FROM TENNESSEE. 

The following &cts are from a citizen of Tennessee, whose name 
we withhold Sot an obvious reason : 

The^ price of slaves was never known to be hi^er in Tennessee, 
nor were the people ever more madly bent on continuing the practice 
of slavery. 

A slave woman belonging to F. H. W., Esq., an elder in the B. B. 
church, became hopefuUy a Christian, and was admitted to full fellow- 
ship in the church some time in Februaiy, 1835. In a few days aflcr, 
the elder sold her to a drover, and she was immediately hurried to 
New Orieans, and there sold to a planter, te labor night and day^ and 
in all probability never to hear the gospel preached again. It is sup- 
posed that the elder could not affi>rd to keep a pra^vig slave on his 
plantation, lest the services of the day ^ould be curtailed by devotion, 
and for this reason he sold her, and has bou^t another, who will not 
take up so much time in this way. 

Col. R., of county, was informed that one of his slaves was 

becoming very religious, and had appointed night prayer meetings 
among the blacks. The colonel, on hearing of this fitet, immediately 
went to this servant, and told him if he ever heard of any more of 
tibese night prayer meetings, he would He him up, and give him one 
hundred kuhes on his hare back ; and if he continued the practiee^ he 
Would double the dose, &c This put an immediate stop to the poor 
black's prayers in a public manner. This information was received 
from an elder in the church mentioned above^ who highly applauded 
the odonePs ooodncL 
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THE SOUTH MORE AFRAID OF WORDS THAN OF WAft. 

** Do they [Southerners] expect the abolitioniftts will resort to arms, wik 
commence a crusade to liberate onr slaves by force ? Is this -what they mean 
when Uiey speak of the attempt to. abolish Slavery t Let me tell our friei^s 
of the Sooth who differ from us, that the war which the . abolitionists wage 
against us is of a verv di(ferent character and far more effective,— it is waged 
not against our lives but our character." 

John C. Ca^lhoum. 
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THE RUNAWAY. 



A* the l«te intraorting AnniTetsaiy of the American Anfi-Tli.vrrj 
Societj, Almn StEirat^ Esq., of Utjca, roee jurt at (he meilin^ warn 
■bout to aepinite, and relftled Iha fdlowing anecdote, which may b* 
rdied upon u nitthenbc Tha avmpathr of the andicnco Wat de> 
cModly with the tii^ve. 

■In Oeorj^na," Bftid Mr. S-, "aboot three years 030, there lirrf ft 
ima, blaj^k nut noble, a giaot in itnngth, and in form an Apollo Bd- 
rtdere, about 33 years rfaga, a bIbtp, with ■, wife and ftwr diHdtelL 
^•oalavet. Thoioreof liberty bumodirtcpresmbte in Ma bosom, anj 
hs detenninod to escape, and Kee hia Wife and children, at every htuK 
■nL He had heard 1^ Oanada, as aolace where the hwimadeerery 
oan free, and protected hin in hia ItBMloni. Bnl of its ntuatian, <* 
the mad UKOier, or the Mogn^ «f the intermednite comtiT, he knew 
dMIhw A^iakcrwhoiaMM near Mm, being privy to hudedsb: 
roNlvM toaidUiainlUaeaoaijlllahnteiiti andaSoidbiglvearrieduJ 
riave and his familjr Rily uulea m a wagon by ti^t. In na dtf tbnC 
ttejlay coDcealeduillH woodtj and en tlw oMood ni^ IboiaBW 
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man carried thorn fifty miles furtlier. At the end of the second night 
he told the black man that he could do no more for him, having already 
endangered both his life and property. He told the slave that he muftt 
not travel on the highway, nor attempt to cross a ferry, but, taking him 
by the hand, he ccnimitted him to God and the North star. This star 
he was to take as his guide, and it would lead him at length to the land 
of British freedom. The poor slave bade adieu to his benefactor, and 
after skulking in the day and travelling by night, he at length came to 
an unexpected obstacle, it was a broad river, (the Savannah,) the 
existence of which he had not the least knowledge. But as nothing 
remained but to cross it, he tied his two young children on his back, 
and between swimming where it was deep, and wading where it was 
shallow, his two elder sons swimming by his side, he at length made 
out to reach the opposite bank ; then returning, he brought over his 
wife in the same manner. Tn this way he passedundisco vered through 
the states of South and North Carolina and Virginia, crossed Penn- 
sylvania without eren knowing that it was the land of the Ctuakers ; 
and finally, after six weeks of toil and hardship, he reached Bufiala 
Here he placed his wife and children in the custody of a tribe of In- 
dians in the neighborhood, for the^ pjoor man will always be the poor 
man's friend, and the oppressed will stand by the oppressed. The 
man proceeded to town, and as he was passing through the streets, he 
attracted the notice of a colored barber, also a man of ^eat bodily 
power. The barber stepped up to him, put his band on his shoulder, 
and says, * I know you are a runaway slave, but never fear, I am your 
friend.' The man confessed he was from Georgia, when the barber 
said, ' Your master inquired al^ut you to-day, in my shop, but do not 
fear ; I have a friend who keeps a hrery stable^ and will give us a car- 
riage as soon as ni^ht comes, to carry your family beyond the reach 
of a master.' As the ferry boat does not run across the Niagara river 
in the night, by day break they were at the ferry house, and rallied the 
ferryman to carry them to the Canada shore. They hastened to the 
boat, and just as they were about to let go, the master was seen, on his 
fuHBiming liorse, with pistol in hand, calling out to the ferryman to stop 
and set those people ashore, or he would blow his brains out. The 
stout barber, quick as thought, said to the ferryman, 'If you do n't put 
off this instant, I '11 be the death of you.' The ferryman, thus threat- 
ened on both sides, lifted up his hands, and cried : ' The Lord have 
mercy on me ! It seems I am to be killed any how. But if I do di& 
I wiH die doing right,» and CUT THE ROPE. 

The powerful current of the Niagara swept the boat rapidly into 
deep water, beyond the reach of tyranny, llie workmen at work on 
the steamboat Henry Clay, near by, almost involuntarily gave three 
cheers for hberty. As the boat darted into the deep and rapid streamu 
the people on the Canada side^ who had seen the occurrence, cheered 
hv course, and in a few moments the broad current was passed, and 
Ibe man, with his vrife and children, were all eafe on Britisb aoily pio- 
tH^ted by BriUsfa laws ! !» 
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For the A. S. Record. 
CASTE. 

Mr. Editor, — ^If you can afibrd the room, I will venture tb expreai 
my sentiments on two points which are of great importance in the pre 
sent state of our holy cause. 

1. Our duty as individuals in relation to the distinction of baste. 

2. The propriety of separate institutions for the two castes. 

1. Our duty as individuals. Caste is an arlntrary division of society 
into classes, which may not min^e, on terms of equality, in ^e com^ 
mon intercourse of me. It difiers from the distinctions created by 
wealth, refinement, education, &c., by being unsurpassable. Its bar> 
rier separates between individuals who are, in all important respects^ 
mental and* corporeal, on an absolute level. It even consigns to a fie 
titious inferiority individuals who are every way superior. 

Caste is a foe to human happiness, producing oppression, jealousy, 
revenge, and settled hate ; ana obstructing the progress of the Goepel 
of peace. ^ 

The American caste of color is the direct efi^t of «/avery, and tends 
powerfully to perpetuate that unjust sj^tem. 

Who then will not say that it is an unrighteous distinction, which 
ought to be universally abolished, if not mdividually disregarded! 
Such an abolition woula not force individuals of the two classes into 
social inieicoursc, but would leave the laws wluch regulate the inter- 
course oi incmr>crs of either class to their unrestricted operation in re- 
gard to ah. Tne propriety of these laws, whatever they may be, is 
not now the question. 

But if the circumstances of color ought not socially to divicte the 
conmiunity into two classes^ then the duty of individuab rests ufKm 
two grounds. 1. The individual is bound to do all those acts whick 
it would be his duty to do, were there no such unri^teous distinction* 
Th^ ditty of the community is nothing but the aggregate of individual 
duties. The opinions or wishes of others cannot mSke it right for me 
to neglect a plain duty. They may make it right for me to refrain 
from things which are not obligatory. They may make it my duty to 
abstain from those things which, indifierent in themselves, may be cofH 
strued as an ostentatious disre^rd of others. But there are cases in 
which I cannot regard caste without sin, let the opinions of others bs 
what they will. For example : It may be right for me to refrain jBrom 
cultivating the acquaintance of a certain colored individual — ^fixMn,iii» 
viting him to my table, and accepting invitations to his ; it would, peiv 
haps, be even vi^ong for me, as things are, to seek him out and walk 
arm in arm with him up Broadway ; but if he should present himself 
at the door of my house, or of my pew in the Church on God, it would 
be wrong, yea, wicked in me to treat him with the less courtesy on a(y 
count of his color J and the public prejudice against him for that reason. 
The false opinions and wrong feelings of others cannot be admitted 
among the considerations which determine duty in this case, without 
admitting a principle which will sanction all manner of sin. In my 
manner of doing my duty, I am bound not unnecessarily to disturb 
^ feelings of others; but in the VMJUer of It, I mh VkvoxA Vs^ ^jws; 
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iHiatever may be the ccnsequences to myself or others, the command- 
ment of Godf, " Honor all men." 

2. Every individual is bound tc do that which will convince others 
•f the folly and wickedness of caste. He has duties as a Feformer. 
.What is it that keeps up caste ? Example. And what else can throw 
it down ? Precept without practice is notoriously powerless. It is 
even worse. No man's practice is so successfully quoted to support 
any sin, as his who acts contrary to, or not in accordance with, his nght 
prmciple in re^rd to that sin. Now, whatever may be the clamor, 
wrath, and reviling, of any, or any number of individuals against abo> 
litionists, fi>r their mtercourse yrith the colored people, I cannot but be- 
Ibve that to this, more than any other cause, we owe the firm hold 
which our doctrines have taken of the public conscience. We may 
have been occasionally indiscreet in the manner, but when we give up 
the mattery I shall despair of our cause — and not till then. I laust, 
therefore, believe it peculiarly the duty of every aboUtionist, as such, 
Is take special paiqs to honor, by frank, open, unconstrained courtesy, 
merit, whenever it appears beneath a colored skin. He should not fcur- 
■ske the society of whites, but he shoidd meet the deserving colored 
man witli the hand and heart of a brother. Such conduct cannot iail 
|» be aporeciated bjr the objects of our regard, and to have the happiest 
Cflbct It will convince all candid men, that to make the aboUtiuii of 
•kveiy successful and happj, it is only necessary to prostrate casta ' 
I believe the conduct of Cnnst, in eating with publicans and siuotirs^ 
conversing with the Samaritan woman, &c., illustrates both these viewa 

8. Separate institutions. These may seem to have srown out of ne- 
cessity, but they undoubtedly re-act, to strengthen the wrong which 
eiiginated them. For the improvement of the colored people they are 
•ft absurd as would be separate scho<^ for the more ignorant and back- 
ifcrard class of children. But as they grow out of the prejudice of the 
more powerful caste, it is obviously premature to overthrow them till 
the prejudice can be measurably subverted which gave them rise. 
Neitner is it proper to ^ on as tnough they were not to be dispensed 
with. The first openmgs of a reformed public feeUng towards the 
eolored people should be seized to introduce the better system. I sup- 
Bose Christ and his apostles did not preach up, specially, emancipation 
nosi the slavery of their times, simply because there was not m the 
woild fear of G^ enough 40 make k of any avail — ^there was no place to 
aai the lever on — ^it was their business to lay that very thing for us. 
So we are layins a foundation on which our colored brethren may be^ 
and ere long will be, invited to seats with us in the halls of S(^ence 
and the house of God. Let us not be impatient Let us act out, and, 
mdeed, preach the whole truth, but in our preaching we must insist on 
file beginning till that is received. Godf himself in communicating 
tmth, has observed order ; not because all truth was not obligatory, 
but because it was necessary to overcome the perverseness of depraved 
aatan. Our colored friends ought to avail themselves at present of theii 
separate institutions ; but no time should be lost, on our part, in the 
work of introducing a better system. W. 
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For the A. S. Record. 
A FABLE. 

It came to pass, once upon a tune, when the fowls of the air were 
nrach annoyea by the Lion, and other wild beasts, it was thought best 
that all the birds should unite, in order to defend themselves against 
their common enemy. Accordingly, a herald was sent forth to call 
all the feathered tribes together, and soon the Eagles, Fishhawks-, 
Crows, Robins, Cranes, Pigeons, Blackbirds, Woodpeckers, Partridges, 
Owls, Henhawks, Pigeonhawks, and Vultures, were gathered to* 
gether, and after serious deliberation, it was unanimously 

Resolved, I'hat all birds were bom free and e^ual, and endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are hfe, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; and that they would help each other in all oases 
of invasion, from whatever quaKer they might arise. It was likewise 
agreed, that all the feathered tribes should have eaM and undisturbed 
possession of their own native woods ; and all differences arising 
should be settled according to the above rule of equal rights. The 
alliance bein^ formed, it was resolved to commence war with the Lion 
and otiier wild beasts, that had for some time past disturbed the peace 
of their country. The Elagle was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
army, and soon a dreadful onset was made upon the wild beasts. The 
Eagles, Fishhawks, and Vultures, soon seized and held them, and the 
Crows, Robins, Blackbirds, and Woodpeckers, picked out their eyes. 
Some died of their wounds, and others (»rawled away tc their dens, 
mourning over their hard fate. The victory was complete, and all the 
birds held a yearly jubilee, believing, as it was said, that no power on 
earth could stand before their united forces. For years the treaty was 
observed by all parties. At length the tribe of Hawks became nu- 
merous, and in process of time £ey grew hungry, and wished to feast 
on some fat Robins in the neighborhood, and, regardless of the treaty, 
many Robins were butchered, to satisfy the appetites of their raven- 
ous and cruel neighbors. But the poor Robins cried for help, and the 
Eagles came together and inqmrea into the matter, and the Ilawki 
were severely censured for their wicked conduct. But still the Hawks 
attempted to justify themselves, by saying that that was the way they 
got their living; and still further added, that they were able to takto 
possession of all the country inhabited by the Red Robms, and ri^bt 
or wroog, they would do it The Eagles reminded the Hawks of ue 
treaty tliat had been made between the feathered tribes, and the injus* 
tice and danger of violating the scream compact The Hawks pre* 
tiendcd they did not consider that the Red Robins were to have equal 
rights witii other birds, inasmuch as they were of a peculiar color, and 
imd little strength to defend themselves. The Eagles contended that 
their color was no reason why they should be destroyed, and that, if 
they were feeble, they should and ought to be protected ; and, after 
warning the Hawks against similar acts of injustice, the meeting was 
cfisbanded.' But soon the Hawks got together, and made a terril * 
onset upon the poor Robins, kflUng some, and forcing others to fl 
into the distant thickets lor life. Mevvnti^e^ «Qiii!& N^Q^fiooiH^ 
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crown old and lazy, and being unwilling to take the trouble to go to 
Sie sea for food, they determined to feed on the Crows and Blackbirds 
in their immediate vicinity. At first, the Crows and Blackbirds were 
made an easy prey to the Vultures ; but soon the alarm was given, 
And the Eagles rushed to the place, and made such a tf emendova out- 
cry, as maoe the Vultures tremble for their own satety. Th^ guilty 
Vultures immediately assembled all their brethren t^ether, wiui the 
Hawks and Owls, to defend themselves against th& Eagles, and hft¥« 
- ing organized, by putting one of their chiefs into tne chair, a Mn Vwl'. 
lure first arose and addressed the meeting. He made many eloquent 
and touching appeals to the sympathies of his brethren. He sai^ it 
was enough to break a heart of stone to hear what the Eagles said 
about the Vultures, Henhawks, Owls, and Pigeonhawks, taking 
away the rights of the Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds. *' Brethren ana 
Irieitds,'' said he, '* ours is one common cause. We must be united. 
We cannot live unless we take away the life and Uberty of others. 
This we have alwlNrs been wont to do, and even when we united with 
the Union, this right was not taken away from us ; therefore, Re* 
solved, that before we will give up this nAi we will blow the Union 
|o atoms, and that we regard all enbrts maae by the Eagles to liberate 
the Crovvs, Robins, and Blackbirds, as unconstitutional, and a direct 
mfiingement of our most sacred rights." (3 Cheers.) To this the 
Eagles replied, '*if it is true that you cannot live without taking awaj 
tlie life and liberty of others, then we ask which is the most import- 
ant, the life and liberty of a few Owls, Hawks, and Vultures, or the 
life and liberty of so many millions of Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds? 
And if your conduct was allowed in the dark and troublous times when 
jou united with the Union, even then it was not justified, as our De^ 
daration of Independence elearly shows ; and if you were allowed to 
do wrong in time past, will cmiHnuing to do wrong make wrong right f ** 
''Knock 'em down, knock 'em down," said every Vulture in the house. 
**Go on," said the Owl, " go on, Mr. Hawk, I see ti» clear as day Hghi ; 
there is no sense in what the Eagles have said." So Mr. Hawk arose 
arid said, ** be it Resolved, that we will hang, without judge or jury, all 
Ea»lcs we can get in our clutches who have dared to say one word in 
defence of the rights of the Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds. (3 
Cheers.) And be it further Resolved, that gags be made and put into 
iho mouths of all the Eagles in the land, in order to stop their dread- 
ful notes of alarm ; for," added he, '' unless we can stop their moutitti 
wo are undone: Therefore, Resolved, that 500 Vultures, and 600 
Hawks be appointed to do this important business." But h^re a diffi- 
eoity arose ; the Vultures could not catch the Eagles, and the Hawks 
dare not attack them, so th6y knew not what to da At length Mr. 
ficrccch Owl arose and said, '* my friends, our cause is desperate, un- 
less we cap make up in lies and ncNse what we lack in streng;th and 
ar^uiPT/.ic ; therefore, be it further Resohed, that the Owls in me land 
t»c instructed to publish all the lies ihey can think or hear of against 
the Eagles, in order to destroy their influence ; and further," said the 
Screech Owl, << I would here recommend, that all my brother Editors 
he instructed and requested to keep up such a cbntifHial noise^ that no 
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for, if the Eagles can get a candid bearing, we shall lose strength bv 
it;** and, in a low tone of voice, added, "our cause is weak enoo^ 
now, every body knows." Whereupon, Mr. ^enhawk arose and 
said, '' Grentlemen, desperate cases require desperate remedies. We 
must not mince this matter, and, for ray own part, I am for dissolving 
all Union with the other feathered tribes. Wc love to live on Grows 
and Blackbirds, and the Eagles, Fishhawks, and oth&: tribes, kve on 
fish and grain, and we have no common interest with tliem ; therefore 
let us be free." But here some queries arose ; Mr. Pigeonhawk said 
he was a&aid to dissolve the Union, "for," said he, " we may need tiM 
assistance of the Eagles. If the Crows, Robins, and Blackbirds, 
should arise, to avenge the injuries we have done to them, without the 
assistance of some of the other birds, it might go hard with us." 
"Poh ! Poh ! Poh !" resounded from all parts of the liall; when Mr. 
Henhawk forthwith took the floor, omd said, "Be it Resolved, unani- 
mously, that all our compacts with the other feathered triples be from 
henceforth annuHed ; and that the Union be, and hereb> ih, this day 
dissolved." (6 Cheers.) All the while this business was transacting 
the Elagles and other birds were in the tops of the trees, and beheld 
the proceedings ; and, as soon as the treasonable meeting broke up, 
the presiding Eagle assembled the other birds, when it was unani^ 
mously Resolved, that they were no longer bound to protect the Vul- 
ture, Owls, Henhawks, and Pigeonhawk from danger, as they had, 
by their own act, cut themselves off from the Union. In process of 
time, the Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds, having sufiered long and 
much from the few Vultures, Hawks, and Owls, which inhabited the 
woods, came in clouds, fell upon their foes, and soon picked out their 
eyes, while they in vain called on the Eagles to help them ; and it was 
said, as an old Vulture lay dying, he lamented toat he had put too 
much confidence in his own strength. An old Hawk said, in his dy- 
ing lamentation, he found he had more courage than justice or wis- 
dom, and it had proved his ruin ; " for," said he, " it is hard to die in 
a. good cause, but to die in a bad cause is dreadfiil indeed." An old 
Owl was heard to say his death was owing to two things, his folly, and 
his hard fate ; " for," said he, "it has always been my misfortune to 
see the least when the sun shines the clearest, and it was my folly to 
think that Eagles mig^t be scared by noise ; but now, when it is too 
late, I see my folly." A Pigeonhawk, as his last words, said, '' Ex- 
perience is a dear school, but I am one of those fools who will levn 
ui no other." 



LETTER FROM MR, BIRNEY. 

Cdwnbua, Ohio, JipHl 90, 1836. 

Dbar Sir, — ^I looked fofrward, some time ago, with great pleasure 
to the return of our Anniversary next month, and to the probabiUtv of 
h&ng myself one of the number to assemble in your city on that.iii* 
teresUn^ occasion. Circumstances forbid my being with yoij. My 
tolicitude for you will not be the less, on this account tg| 

Yon wiD, doubtlessy h«7e hieiiid, b«fora ywi wodn% %m^ f& %4 
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blessed and animating meeting that the friends of the poor and perish- 
ing in our land have held, a few days since. But one neart, one mind, 
was there. How astonishingly, too, has the Lord succored his cause 
in this State — finding for it healthful nutriment in the fiery darts, and 
in the most envenomed persecutions of our adversaries! But His 
ways are past finding out How shonid we rejoice, that, whenever 
they are seen, they are found to be tlie ways of wisdom, pleasantness, 
ana peace ! 

The spirit of anarchy was rampant in the little village of Granville, 
duiins tne session of our friends in its neighborhood! Yet did the 
Lord nold back the violent men, so that they did not molest us in the 
performance of the duties which brought us together. However, the 
street furnished no faint representation of Pandemonium. Females 
walking in mid-day, did not altogether escape insuU — peaceable citir 
zens were assaulted and their persons injured. Constitutional rights 
werjB despised and struck to the ground — all law trampled under foot 
and dishonored. Nothing, Sir, saved us from being consumed, except 
that fear which Grod puts into the hearts of even the most wicked, and 
by which he effectually restrains them. As I was leaving the village, 
ab6ut the middle of the afternoon, riding on a horse disfigured by mob- 
ocratic malevolence the night before, I was saluted by me yells of the 
multitude, accompanied with a discharge of their most usual missile. 

In passing through this place, on my way to Granville, I had agreed 
to deliver a lecture on my return, if a house could be procured. Last 
evening was the time appointed — the place, the Courtnouse. A large 
and decorous audience came together. During the hour I spoke, the mob, 
having crowded about the door in the passage, were engaged in dis- 
charging at me their lighter missiles. When I had finished, and was 
returning to my lodgings a mile distant, I was attended by them a 
greater part of the way — they breaking in on the stillness of the night 
with their fierce and demoniac shouts. And yet, Sir, how shall we 
visit them with the greatest condemnation ? They know not what 
they do. These disorders were all brought about by the protest of 
leading men in Granville. Although they would not, and on the pre- 
sent occasions did not, partake of the disgraceful deeds of the igno- 
rant and the ope»ly vicious, yet no one can doubt of their having in- 
curred the deep guilt of instigators and abettors. 

But why, you may ask, do I dwell on such things — of late, by no 
means of uncommon occurrence ? I recall them that our friends, the 
fiiends of freedom to the slave, of freedom to the white man,, of pro- 
tecting law, of inalienable rights, of constitutional liberty, may be more 
and more animated in the conflict. Every day is disclosing to us more 
evidently the dangerous condition of our countiy — and how a God of 
Justice IS bringing on an impenitent nation retribution, in the loss of 
our own Hberty, for having plundered and violated the liberty of others. 
Let us then, dear brother, still more industriously gird up ourselves to 
tiie work before us— of bringing our country to penitence as the best, 
nay, the only means of saving her. We, vdio are now in the field, 
may all perish ; and this too by the a^ncy of the very men amon^ us, 
the most mterested in the' re-establishment of the principles or our 
gcnremiiMnt Bntwhatof tkae? Oifr ftitfafolness imto deathy if we 
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be called thus far to suffer, will animate others to fill our places, whilst 
we go home to reap our reward, and be forever with the Lord. W« 
fi^ht, not with the courBs;e of despair, but with the calmness of certain 
nctory ; with the strengQi of those who feel that their power is fix)m 
tlie Almighty ; with tlie weapon of Truth prepared by Him who is the 
friend of truth, for the destruction, the final and utter destruction of 
its adversary, error. 

Yours, in behalf of the perishing, 

James G. Birnet 
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AN OBJECTION, WITH A MATTER OP PACT 

ANSWER. 

Slave-holder. If my slaves were to be emancipated, they would, 
become thieves, robbing my cellar, and granary, and henroost ; io 
short, they would become a lawless band oi marauders, pillaging eveiy 
thing within their reach. 

Abolitionist. Give us the proof that they would steal, if email* 
cipated, and paid wages for their labor." 

Slave-holder. Proof? Do n't they steal now? 

Abolitionist. Possibly they da But, Jefferson says, they steal 
only from their -masters, and this they think no crime ; for it is not right 
to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com. 

But I have a fact for you, to show that slaves steal not from th^ 
friendSf but only from their enemies, — thus proving, that if the slaves 
holder would become the friend of the slave, his property would be safe. 

Mr. Renshaw, who tells the stoiy, was formerly an officer in 4ke 
U. & Navy. He is now a member of Oberiin bMtitute, Ohia Mr. 
R. says, * When I went to Kentucky, in the faU of 1834, to teach 
sc^KX)!, I was cautioned frequently against leaving any thing in the 
schoolroom. The slaves, I was informed by au^ were inveterate 
theives, and would certaiidy steal from me every thms tl^y could lay 
hands on. I doubted tlie truth of the statement, and determined, so 
far as I was able, to test it For this purpose, I kept my trunk, bag^ 
books, and writing desk, in the schoolhouse. On neither of them was 
there lock or strap : — nor was there lock, or bolt, or bar, on door or 
window. I kept my money in my desk, and left a doak and coat 
hanging up in full view from the road. There were hundreds of slaves 
in the region, many passing daily, and more or less coining into the 
schoolroom, to warm themselves, converse with me, &c Not unfre- 
quently in the morning would I find marks of their having been there 
tnrough the night, buiming a fire, moving the benches, &c, vet nothing 
was taken. For nine months I left my tilings thus exposed. During 
ten weeks of that time, I was 15 miles firom the schoolhouse, for five 
days in each week, and my absence was known to all the slaves. Yet, 
when I left Kentucky, the only thing that had been stolen from me 
was a handful of wafers, and dicy, I afterwards found, were taken by 
a white boy, the son of a slave-holder. Though the riaves did niot ^ 
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Steal from me, I sometimes heard of their depredations on the gamers 
and hencoops of the slave-holders. C. Stewart Renshaw.^' 

Sl AT E-HOLOER. Is it possible? Why was this? 

Abolitionist. I will tell you. Mr. Kenshaw was the warm firiend 
of the negroes, was laboring for their elevation, acknowledged their 
righ'js, and they knew U." 
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" CONTENTED AND HAPPY." 

Proof, Some time since, a motlier and two children escaped from 
slavery in " the low countries,'' and came up the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers to Cincinnati. After being in that city a few days, she heard 
that the agents of her master were in pursuit of her, and had already 
arrived in the city, and were searching her out She had breathed the 
pestilential atmosphere of slavery and the pure air of freedom. She 
loved the latter, — for Gfod nad adapted her lungs to inhale it. She re* 
solved never to become a slave aga'i. Especially was she determined 
that her ch idren should not wear a chain. Fearing her pursuers might 
learn the place of her concealment, and if they did not succeed in 
taking b , might carry off her two little children, by robbing her oi 
them w^' ^e asleep, never did she, for many days, go to bed at night, 
without irst binouig the children to ber body with a piece of the bed 
cord, a d depositing a razor or sharp knife under her pillow ; so that, 
if suddenly seized, she might take the life of her children, and then 
her own, rather than be carried back into slavery ! 

A HAN in Cincinnati, who had formerly been a slave in Virginia, 
was asked if he had not rather be the slave of a kind master in Old 
Virginia, where he4Mul plenty to eat and drink and Ught work and no 
whippings, than to live m Ohio, where the laws were so severe, and 
he had to work hard for a living. He replied, *< I had rather be a firee 
man, and own my own body, and call my wife and children mitUf and 
be compelled to beg my bread from door to door, and go to the Ohic 
river to drink, than to be a slave in Virginia, where I used to hear the 
cries of my poor perishing brethren, as they were daily beat and whij^ied 
by the cniel overseersJ** 

[There was moral sublimity in this answer. This man looked not 
i>n his own things, but on the thinss of others. He could not be joy- 
ous, while his "poor perishin:; brethren " were in angiush. If all had 
this spirit, how long would slavery endure ?] 

Jambs Bradley, an emancipated slave, formeriy of Lane Semi- 
naiy, spealun^ of the heaven bom and irrepressible longings of the 
slaves for freedom, gave utttrance to his own feeUngsthus: "Even 
liberty is bitter to m«, while my brethren remain in bondage J^ 

[That sentiment is worthy ei ah angel. It is entering fully into 
the injunction of the Apostle, to ** Remember them that are in bonds 
as bound with them."] 



J 
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Monarch ! on thy throne of power- 
Maiden ! in thy silent bower — 
Sailor! o*er the bri^t bine sea-^ 
Laborer ! 'neath the forcHt tree — 
Painter ! forma on canya.sa throwing 
With more than mortal beauty glowmg— 
Poet! in thy bright Ideal, 
Blending the fancied with the real, 
Till common things and faded seem 
Fresh, irom the splendors of thy dream— 
Mother! with thy babe at rest, 
Softly pillowed on thy breast — 
Father ! at thy hapoy hearth — 
Infant! in thy careless mirth — 
Sage ! enwrapt 'mid ancient lore- 
Peasant at thy cottage door — 
. Saint ! whose offering of prayer, 
Angels unto Heaven bear — 
JlU who on the land or sea 
Dwell or roam at liberty, 
Fair, and Wise, and Good, and Brave, 
Join to free the outcast Slave ! 
Jqin ! in crusade holier far. 
Than that 'gainst mosque and scimitar — 
Join by the ties of earthly love, — 
Join by the hope of bliss above, — 
Join by the seal of Heavto, imprest 
By God himself in human breast, — 
Join for his sake whose pitying care^ 
All castes and every color share! 
Slavery breaks the highest laws, 4i^ 
Wrests justice from the poor man's caiiw^ 
Render asunder friend and brother, 
Parts for ever child and mother. — 
Pleasure in the bud is blighted. 
The rising day of Hope benighted, 
All that 's high in man — effaced. 
All in woman pure — debased, 
Eiach trace of lineage from on high, 
Worn out and lost by Slavery ! 
X Oh I Join, nor Jet the fertile soil 
Be cursed by unrequited toil, 
Nor the bri^t sun from his high path bdiold, 
Man by his brother mortal, bought and sold! 
Immortal man, by noan immortiu, driven 
Far from the only hope to mortals given — 
Oh ! joni, and warn the Tyrant ere too late 
Wh?t from ofiended God must be his fate^ , 
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VmuIL NcVn. JULY, 1836. WbouNo.19. 

HINTS ON ANTI-ABOLITION MOBa 

FoA thfee oribur yean past, a small but npidly incveattdf portiiii 
of the community have waged a mocal warfare with alaveiy. By this 
is meant, that they have eDdeavored to persuade every body to regard 
«s a fiw agpdnst human nature, and against Grod, the holdii^^if bma 
jn invotuntaiy bondage as brute beasts, *<,goods and chattels," 4iiei>- 
dbandise. — ^A sin, which, tike every other, ought to be knmtdUdd^ 
abandoned. 

In connejdon with this moral war&n^ it is notorious that tfaesB is 
haxdfy a city or village in the lanc^ in which there has not heem a 
tumultuous outbreak of popular indignation in the shape of bnite 
force— or, more briefly, a mo6, to ftigjbten into silence the promulgaton 
of this i^iain, sel^evident, and by no means novel doctrine of Jinman 
jigibts! What is worthy ofq>edal remark in rsgard to these mobs, 10 
iim fiM^ that they have all been .Ai(iHi6oMfl^ not Abotition mobs. 
The AruU force has dwaye keen ^ ^^ f*^ U has always hem 
4igeinst the cause of abolitoi* And it may be remarked, by the way, 
that Ihe anti-abolition sfte would not have resorted to physical foroe 
if they had ha4« sapeiabtthdance^ or even ^ m o d e ra t e supply, of 

argument. * r 

Now, it is of U<e often said— ^The dl^ of mobs has gone by.** 
7his 18 a great mistake; apd it is,partly|o.eQireGt<this mistskf^ MmI 
,partly to put the fiiends of hnman-i^^ /ui4beir^{«aidy.that im ksifs 
teksn up^tbe pm*r 

Anti'SboUtiwi mobs wiU die.olt;thft ssimt day with slavery, and asC 



Jkit why will jwl mobs djS:bsfi»eria««isr^ Bscaus^ LSOaveqrJs 
ifk^whom of vudenoe md wvq|g^ both iphysicsl sad miMal, ai¥l will 
always defend itself by violence and wroq|^ phyaioalAS wcU ss morsL 
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founded on the doctrine of equal rights, of which slavery is the most 
enormous violation, will not 'permit abolitionists to be silenced by UnOy 
hence they must be silenced, if possible, by violence against law, or, 
slavery must go down. 

3. Though mobs can never put down abolitionism, so long us the 
laws of God endure, yet slaveholders and their abettors will always 
be too blind to see it. 

4. Thousands of northern merchants, manufiicturers and others, 
share with the masters in the unjust gains of slavery. To say that 
slavery is a sin, touches their pockets almost as directly as those of the 
slaveholder ; it excites as much wrath, and must naturally call fotth 
the same violence that the slaveholder is wont to bestow upon all who 
question the mandates of his sovereign will. 

5. So long as slavery exists, slaveholders will give their presidentild 
votes with reference to the support of it, and so long will the whole 
horde of hungry sycophants who seek offices in the gift of the pre«- 
dent, do the bidding of slaveholders — and so long will they be bidden 
to raise anti-abolition mobs. 

6. So long as slavery exists, the men at the north, whether at the 
bottom or top of society, who love to live in idleness, will sympathize 
with the oppressor, and so far as they can do it safely, will mob or 
murder every abolitionist Why ? Because they have no true and 
conscientious regard for law and order. A man who can, to any extent, 
act on the principle of slavery, can have no just regard for the Stapr^ 
macy of the law, for slaviiry is in the highest degree the triumph of 
brute force over law— the substitution of the dictates of arbitrary will, 
for the restraints of righteous principle and constitutional enactments. A 
man who believes that, in some circumatfgneesf unofiending, unconvicted, 
untried men, may be justly deprived of their liberty, must of necessity 
be corrupt enough to believe that,,in some ctrovmsUnfUies innocent citi- 
zens may be mobbed in defiance of law. Such a man may be 
expected to encourage mobs, in some dreumstances ; always, of course^ 
** for the good of the country. " So Icr g as slavery exists, there will be 
abundance of such men at the north, men who love idleness themselves 
and revierence it in others, men who hate industry themselves and 
desjnse it in others, and who will for ever sympathize with th»tyrants 
who can get the most work with the least pay. Indeed, if there were 
not such men at the north, slavery would instantly cease. They are 
Its most efficient supporters. 

If the causes above mentioned will continue to operate so long as 

m 
% 
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dayeiy exists, and if abolitioo shaU oontinne to flourish as it has doofl^ 
then it is plain that more and stronger oocaai<ms will be fbinished fiv 
mobs. The day of mobs is not yet past It becomes us therefore to 
profit by our experience. 

THE WAT IN WHICH THESE MOBS AEE «OT UP. 

Thet never originate with the rabble. The aristocracy most havo 
the sole credit of projecting, training, and leading them. No sooner is 
word received that an anti-slavery lecture <Mr meeting is to take plaoe^ 
than the great men are in motion. " They are afraid that thor city or 
village will be disgraced by a mob, which they say, in the fiu» of sudi 
outrageous provocation it will be hardly posable to prevent Th^ 
think law and order ought to be preserved, but still they cannot find il 
in their hearts to blame the people if they should teach the abolitioniit 
a salutary lesson. If men will brave public opinion they must take 
the consequences!" Such wofiil predictions along with abundant 
calumnies of the abolitionists are plentifoUy imparted in Uie bar-rooms^ 
and stores, and at the street comers, where the wretdies for whom the 
law has terrors will be most likely to hear tfaeuL Tliese poor fellows 
reason thus, ''Who knows better what the law can do than Judge 
80 and so ? and then the lawyers, and the congressmen, and all the 
great men think so too. One thing is certain, there will be a mob. If 
the judge meant to stop it or punish it, he would not have talked so 
about it So we'll go and see what will come of if There are few 
places where there is not a Ynass which may be easily excited in thie 
way to any amount of disorder and riot 

It is wonderful how uniform is the history of all these disturbances. 
From one you may know them all. The head of the mob is composed 
of the expectants of office, the rich who love to oppress, the men who get 
their living by pandering to a base public sentiment, the professors of 
religion who shut out light lest they should see their duties. The long 
tail of the mob is made up of the sweepings of sodety, the reprobates 
from every thing good, men who drink deeply to revenge themselves 
upon the temperance reformation. In the head there is an intelligent 
hatred of abolition, and love of slaveholding. In the tail there is little 
dse for motive but a hatred of moral obligation, and a desire to trample 
on law and order with impunity. Nine-tenths of the rabble who for 
throe nights had possession of the city of New York, had not the slight- 
est conception of the doctrines of those whose houses and churches they 
were demolishing. AH they knew was, that so long as they attacked 
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oaljf «M abiiilwnrts and the » niggev^ 
«tbihdtf«alL This WM all tbey wuited to know. 

THS DUTY OF ABOLITIONISTS. 

• 

1. The trae origpiaton of these mobs should be held responaible %m 
them, before the woild. Thdr inftammatoiy paragraphs, and haranguee, 
aad BMasHres shotdd be treasured up against them. Itwaninjaiyto 
charge the mischief upon their bUnded dupes. Let not the loidow 
escape on the plea <^neMlrattly. If the object of the mob were plunder^ 
and a man of this class were to stand upon his neutraUty, he would be 
sii down as an abettor, and charged with an intention of shaiing tli» 
spoiL With regard tomen in public life there can be no such thing. «i 
DeitMlity^ Their silence is all that the mob wants. We are greatly 
nustaken if in some of our cities the respectable fomentors of riots Immto 
not leeeived a lesson which they will not forget to their dying dajr 
They have been placed upon thdr good behaviour, and the ciedil th«]f 
take to themselves, for the feet that more recent abolition meetingi^ 
na&in th«r sphere h»ve been held in peace, is both a proof of thok 
fiNmer guilt, and of the salutary efiect of the discipline applied to 
mfiinn diem. These inflated aristocrats would never venture to gel 
«fr a mob if they did not expect to escape from the responsibility of it* 
* We have eenis hepe to infbno you," said the Utica " C«mfnitte« ({f 
tmetd'^psot^ to the Stato Anti-Slavery ConventieQ, "that if you perse* 
vers, we will not hold ourselves responsible for the consequeneeaJ* 
But they were responsible for all the dietuibanoe and vi(da»ce wfaiek 
did occur, as well as for all that mi|^t have occurred, for the mob bed 
been j^^aehed up by themselves, and it had fidlowed at th^ heels, not 
iSibiddeik Let the names of the instigators always be published, and 
let them be made to understand that, if they take the course cipredk^ 
lR|r aad justifying mobs, lAey wttl be held responsible for the 



S. There should bono unnecessary provocation. It is not the bnflp 
MB ef abolitionists to boast what they will do, nor to fat themselvee 
ageinet the brute force of then* opponents, but to change the puUie 
■and by a foir and fearless exhibition of the truth. Mobe are exceed- 
ingly to be deprecated^ as minons to the raerahi ef those who partici^ 
pete ki tfaem^ and dangerous to the cause of free government There- 
fose every thing should be done to prevent them, except to yield that 
which ie Um end of all law and government, the cause of human rights. 
SvcTjr thing riwuld be done to quell them, except to fear them and 
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ob^ their mandatee. Here it may well be remarked that the extreme 
apprdienaon manifested by some abolitionists, and their overstrained 
oaution while making arrangements for meetings or lecitures, has not 
tended -to prevent a mob, but quite the reverse. The cowardly oppo- 
E^on is greatly encouraged by any signs of timidity on the part of 
abolitionists. We should go straight forward, and the suspicion that 
our feUow-citizens will disgrace themselves by a riot, should never be 
sufiered to escape from the lips of any one. When such a thing occurSi 
we should not tretU it as a thing which was to be expected, but should 
never seem able to understand how Americans can mob any body f<a 
proclaiming tbe doctrine of our memorable Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Cowardice in a good cause is sure to receive a plenty of the 
kicks and cufis of cowards. 

3. Abolitionists should never su£^ themselves to be driven fh>m a 
meetmg by the menaces or the noise or the missiles of a mob. What! 
Should they sufier themselves to be cloven down in their seats ? Should 
they put their lives in jeopardy where no principle is involved 7 It is 
hardly necessary to decide this to establish our proposition. Threats 
are not always dangerous. Courage is not the attribute of a mob. 
And more than all, it should be remembered that anti-abolition mobs 
are of a peculiar construction, as we have attempted to show. They 
are led by " gentlemen of property and standing," who know very well 
that a murder would not advance their interests. The miserable toob 
seek only to make that amount of disturbance which they understand 
can be made with impunity. The most enormous threats and the 
most prt^ane oaths are as cheap with them as any other ncuse. Bat 
their Uireats have no more to do with an execution, than their oaths 
have with the truth. It is their provlhce, as it was of the ass in the 
&ble, sent to drive the beasts into the clutches of the lion, to frighUn 
by a tremendous braying, A certain daily editor* in New York, must 
have the glory of perfecting if not inventing this scheme of putting 
down the abolitionists. **To be sure," he admits, "it is wrong to mob 
the abolitionists in their meetings, all citizens have a right peaceably 
to assemble, && ; but then we have a right to go to their meetings and 
■ay what we please." On this principle he calls upon all paMots to 
attend the abolition meetings and drown the speakers with clamor. — 
We can see no good reason to believe that any of the mobs got up to 
put down abolition meetings, on this plan, are likely to go much be- 

« James Watson Webb, of the Cornier and Eaqjirirer, seconded by many otbar 
•dikoini, some of them profiessedly pitnu. 
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y«d «fo tMigM ^piltff< Now wluitefer the duty «f te MmMmIMI 
■liglit be, pnmded the ebjeel of the laob wae known to bo kUoi, it 
eemiot be their du^ to yield ead letao, wbeft the object is obnoorigr 
nothing more, than to drtte tb»m out by duner. Let tfaein eeo flo^ 
nothing short of etanghter will aeoomplish their pntpoee, tad theywtt 
retinqmsh their widted attempts. Bat what is gained by nhiwdiwg oat 
against the deafening, diaboliealnproaref a drunken Mb? A»toA» 
noters themsehree, perhaps nothings but as to the pul>lie, mudk it 
glhres a full proof of serious intentions and genuine sympathy for tiiooe 
in bonds. It wiM greatly diminish the frequency of mobs, for the civH 
authorities to see that by their permitting an outrageous breach of the 
peace they gain nothing but shame. It strengthens the courage of 
abditionists to see that such a storm of wrath and raying can be live^ 
tiirou^ On the other hand, let it be understood, that tb» first yell or 
die first brick-bat will put an abolition meeting to flight, and tbeve wiH 
soon be in every place an organiied band ready to play the gamew If 
abolitiomsts have not made up thdr minds to face the brunt and toll 
all the risks of mobs, whatever they may be, they might as well dt 
down in silence. 

4 There should be no forcible resistanoe or menace of any kind. 
£very unpopular cause must owe its success to its endurance of pei^ 
Mcutkm rather than to a physical vindication of its ri^its. And it U 
not necessary hwe to settle the question of the li^ or wrong of phyv* 
ietl resistance, for whatever we may think of that, it k the most mmiA^ 
fost and glaring folly for abditionists to descend fixym the ground ef 
mrgum£ia where they have all possible advantage, to the ground of 
>nif0 fane where their enemies are a thousand to one, and must 
achieve an easy victory. A sin^ act of vidence en the part of M 
abolitionist is suffident provocation for a general onset, and its evil 
Influence will extend from one end of the land to the other. Alteicii* 
tkm between individual abditionists and mobocrats in the imdst of a 
ttid>, is hardfy less to be deprecated than violence. Words might afl 
W^ be expended upon wild beasts. Let the mob have die credit of aH 
flie noise and disorder, while die friends of human rights retain Haek 
position with the calmness of reason and reliance on GK>d, till the rage 
and nan of their adversaries has time to evaporate^ for evaporate* thvf 
win in a fyw hours, and together. Again. 

5. The threat of a mob should never ptevent a meeting. When a 
iigM,aad above all that qg^t of lig^i^ free diseMieo, ■ eaUed in 
question, then is the time to exetdM it BeCtv t» bo drivw fivai « 



■••ting bj a ilofm of mob mianlM aod the Mtaaic jrelb of tlioi 
viOanoiw ertir that a proAigite aiMtoenoy evor laked fromtfie 
iMlaof vioa^ better looe the life blood like water, thai to aabaut 
totfaeg^^ontiiesobiectoftfaehoiMeholdngbtiofmyi. Why, gti^ 
fimg if alwaje onlypfeparatory tof^^ery or mMriiff and if the mttir 
ii to be attempledy we bmj ae well loee life fim ae laal. It bmj he 
■o pp oeed that by a little waiting the etonn wiD paes over haralei 
the mobociats win ferget the tfibfect, and ^ enil i^ WB B» J talk opeidf 
and plainly— Yee, and tiien they will reoMmfter, and their ina 
will be tenfold greats than befeie, as tfiey will have found oat 
weakneas and theb own fltrengtb. If abolitionitta yield now, tffl the 
aCenn paaaea orer, tiie day of grace for America if gone. Theroifno 
aafety in retreat or atanding atilL Bat in going forward there ia hope. 

Bat while we recommend unflinching atraig^t- fo iw awlu eaa in legaad 
to moba, we would by no meana aaaert that wherever a mob ia to be 
enpecte d , there aboUtioniata ahould for that reaaon make it a point to 
hold maatingf Thia cauae can command in ito aerriee bat a gpvan 
amount ef energy, and of couiae that ahould be expended where it w3l 
M moat efiectually. There ia no qneetion that lectnrea will eOect 
mora where reaaon beara away, than whete a mob doea. All refon^ 
Hiona eonimenoe and flouriah moat where Hie moral atmoaphere ia 
deaaaat They do not commence in crowded and aaorafiy peatilenthd 
aitiea, but in the country. Inthecily,thebrafaiBof menareapt toba 
itt to whirling like the caifiage wheele, and their hearta to be hardened 
to homan wo, by overwhelming and everywhera preaent apeetadea 
af mingled vice and wietebedneaa, and their neeka are ao eternal^ 
hawing to pomp and vanity, that it ia little wonder if they loae all man- 
ner ef rectitude. But in the country, whoe the mockery of human ait 
haa not ahirt God out, the claimaof humanity atand a better chance ef 
afeir hearing and a righteoua support Thero is hardly room to doubt 
tfMt tfie aame labor in the cauae of abolition, prodocea tenfold mon 
firoit in the country than in the dty. And thia not simply becanae tfie 
oeuntry is more fiee foam aM»boeraey than the city, hot because flieia 
metal power Hveo and reigna waote triumphantly. Citiee aflbrd the 
phyaical meana of apreading the tmth, but aae rally , m t h e m a elvea , they 
am immrnew, atognant, putre^ing paola, whkh can anly be kept frem 
baaniing geneeal peetilenoe and daatnMlion, by the poriQr of Iha 
atreama which flow into them finom tiie eeonliy* 

CWidMd,abi«MnabHandiiangernnaaamohaaai^intheeamwof 
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Suppose that the southem states were full of mad dogs which were 
b^iniiing to bite the people, and suppose we of the north were quite 
adeep to the matter, confident of our safety though exposed to danger, 
faftving in our hands the means both of prevention and cure, but quite 
ignorant of hydrophobia, and careless of the fate of our neighbors. And 
suppose it were the object of a lecturer to stir us up to act ibr the relief 
of others and our own salvation ; would it not prodigiously increase 
his power, if in the course of his lecture half a dozen men, bitten by 
mad dogs, and foaming with canine madness, should rush in among 
his audience ? There would be proof positive, not only that hydro- 
phobia was a dreadful disease, but that his northern hearers were 
endangered by it Now, in regard to slavery, if all at the north who- 
are interested in their pockets to support it, were to tolerate abolition 
lectures with perfect indiflference, there would be some reason to 
beUeve the stories they tell us about the mild and beneficent nature of 
slavery, as practically exemplified at the south. But now we know, 
and can efi^tually illustrate, the diabolical horrors of the system whidi. 
crushes our colored brethren at the south, by the malicious, ifiean and 
murderous outrages upon their humble advocates at the north.^- When 
was a good cause, or a manly cause, or even a tolerable cause defend- 
ed by hard swearing, brick-bats, and stale eggs, wielded by mct>s of 
gamblers, debauchees, and sots, marshalled by well-dressed' extor- 
tioners and cringing office-seekers ? Really, it is difficult to say 
which is least to the credit of slavery, the character of these mobs, d 
the leaders, or of the missiles. The M*Duffies will mistake their 
interests, if they do not immediately pass word to their faithful allies at 
the north to put an instant stop to these mobs. Every abolition lecture 
they break up is a ruinous victory to the cause of slavery. The abo* 
lition lecturer comes into a place with his brains and his pockets full 
of facts and arguments to prove that slavery concerns the north, is 
supported at the north, endangers the north. The mob breaks in and 
drives him from the church. The next day he meets the same, or a 
still larger audience in a bam perhaps, and says, *^the oqpurrence of 
yesterday reii^ers it unnecessary for me, as I had intended, to develop 
and illustrate our connexion with and support of slavery, I shall there- 
fore pass to the next topic" But, if the lecturer should be entirely 
driven off, the audience, dispersed by a pro-slavery mob, would not 
fail to make the same inference. 

7. The salvation of our country bow depends upon our living down, 
and working down, these mobs. They have already triumphed over 
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la«r; it is oara to show them, and the countiy, anil aH ftrture _ 
tbm, that such a triumph must be short, and soon repented o£ It il 
oars to ihow that when a proad and tyrannical majority overieaps the 
sacred bulwark of the constitution, to trample on the minority's freedom 
of speech, they shall then meet a terrible avenger in the person of calm 
TRUTH, by whose unerring pencil and unfiiding colors, they shall be 
hung up on the canvas of the sky for everlasting contempt — a salu- 
tary warning to coming ages. Let us plead the cause of the poor and 
the needy, for his Redeemer is mighty. 

In illustration of some of the previous remarks, we subjoin from tba 
Elmandpator the closing paragragh, in an account of the recent mob 
in Lockport Near the close of Mr. Weld's lecture there, a meeting 
was called of the abolitionists of Niagara county, to <»gaiMza a County 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the use of a church was obtained of its 
trustees. The mob, headed by the first judge and sheriff of the 
county, met at the same place. The lesnlt was as feUows, and w« 
hope it will teach abolitionists not to fear ^ the face of clay.** 

' '^ One resolution decreed, that Mr. Weld should leave the place, and 
demanded an answer on tiie spot Of course, he refused to respond 
to the call of the mob, although his answer was repeatedly and loudly 
demanded by its chairman. Another resolution declared, that no 
Countv Society should be formed. After about four hours of such 
turmou, the mobocratic meeting diaeohed^ though scarcely anv persons 
left the house. Diuring all this commotion, Vu MUtimitte keoi thdr 
eeats, Tha-imioar having ceased^ Mr. Weld ros* and said^ tne abo- 
litionists would now test & question, whether they were slaves toitA- 
out lights, or men with li^ts, by proceedinjg to organize the Niagara, 
County Anti-Slaveiy Society. Tne Con s t i l Bt isn was Ifacn rsady and 
the society duly oigaiuzed, the judaes aacl emu emM§e9 lookins mi. 
Mr. Weld then said, it was well unmrstood that this was to have oeen 
his last lecture, having been so announced some days before, and well 
known to the mob, and hence they had shown their courage in resolv- 
ing that he should leave tl^ place, o/ler he himself had resmved that he 
would do ao. But duties altar widicifGumstanoes; and he would now 
stay, and test the question, whether our comtitateiat rights were 
realities or mockeries, and whether Statute law or Lynch law pre- 
vailed in Lockport Accordindy, with leave of divine Providence, he 
said he should lecture in that noose on Mondaj, at 2 o^^lock, P. M. 
— ^remarking, that if the lecture passed off without intenrnption, it 
would be his last, but if not, he shoold stay in Lockport and continue 
to plead for constitutional liberty, and the supremacjr of the laws, till 
liberty or he was defunct After a session of five hours they adjourned. 
Monday came, and with it an immense assemblage, crowding the 
house to overflowing as on Saturday. Mr. Wcdd kctured between 
four and five hours, and at the close of his remarks, four hundred and 
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tigkhf new members united \eith the ^nii-SUwery Society, There being 
MO Msturbmce^ he lectured no more, and soon left the place. It was a 
l^orious triumph of courage over cowardice, right over wrong, libeity 
over anarchy, religion over heathenism." 



" THE BILL OP ABOMIN ATIONS.»» 

» 

BT J. O. WHITTIER. 

' [From the Essex Gazette.] 
Lines written on the passage of Pinkney*s Resolutions in the House 
of Representatives, and of Calhoun's " Bill of Abominations" in the 
Senate of the United States. 

I 

Now, by our fathers* ashes ! — where's the spirit 
Of the true hearted and the unshackled gone? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 

Their names alone I 

Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us? 

Stoops the proud manhood of our souls so low. 
That Mammon's lure or Party's wile can win us 

To silence now ? 

No— when our land to ruin's brink is verging 

In God's name, let us speak, while there is time ! 
Now, when the piadlocks for our lips are forging 

Silence is crime ! 

What I shall we henceforth humbly ask as fkvors 

Rights all our own ! — in madness Ediall we barter 
For treacherous peace, the freedom Nature gave us, 

God and our Charter? 

Here shall the statesman seek the free to fetter ? 
Here Lynch law light its horrid fires on high ? 
And in the Church, t^ir proud and skilled abettor, 

Make truth a Ue ? 

Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible 

To sanction crime and robbery and blood. 
And in Oppression's hateful service, libel 

Both man and God ? 

Shall our New England stand erect no longer. 

But stoop in chains upon her downward way. 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger 

Day after day. 

Oh no — ^methinks from all her wild green mountains— 

From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie — 
From her blue rivers and her wellins fountains, 

And dear, cold sky ! 
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From her roush coast and iiles, which hungry ocean 

Gnaws with his surges^-^rom the fisher's akiff^ 
With white sail swaying to the billow's motiooi 

R^uid lock and cliff 

From the free fireside of her unbou^t farmer-^ 
From her free Ud>orer at his loom and wheel | 
From the brown smith-shop^ where beneath the hammsr 

Rings the red steel I 

From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 

Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thundor-bolt shall waken 

A People's toicb I 

Startling and stem I — the Northern winds shall bear it 

Over Potomac's to St Mary's wave ; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 

Within her grave. 

Oh — ^let that voice go forth-;-The bondman sif^hmg 

Bv Santee's wave — ^in Mississippi's cane, ^ . 

Shall feel the hope, within his bosom dying, 

Revive again. 

Let it go forth ! — The millions who are gazing 

Sadly upon us, from afar, shall smile,^ 
And unto God devout thanksgiving raising, 

Bless us the while. 

Oh — for your ancient freedom, pure and holy, 

For the deliverance of a groaning earth. 
For the wronged captive, bleeding, crushed and lowlji 

Let it go forth! 

Sons of the best of fathers ; win ye falter 

With all they left ye periled and at stake! 
Ho— once agsin on Fn«dom's holy alt^r 

The fire awake I 

Prarer'Strengthened fi>r the trial, come together, 

Put on the harness for the moral fight, 
And with the blessing of your Heav^y FUher 

mJkMTAm THE UOBT I 



APPOmTMENT OF ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

The Executive Committee have ap^xnnted Mr. Lewis Tappan, As* 
iMtuit Treasurer, to act daring the absence of Mr* Rankin in Bniofib 
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"IHCENMARY PlCTnEES." 
Owins to the &bBOBce of the Editor do " mcen&ty pctara" wu 
pnparM Sw tlui namber of the Record, Wo have, htnrever, ^i>- 
muM uid pl&ced above ■. little one — " inflDnunitoty, incendiary, <md 
ItUuirectioQUT in the highest degree" — which ia m common use at 
tlie Soiltti. The «nt fttito which it was taken wu maniifiictured in 
this city, fbr the >outhern trade, by a firm of Mereotjrpers, who, m 
tocount of the sune ■oothem tntde, refused to itereolype the Record, 
hcMut it containad jost mit^ jHcCnree ! Now, bow does it ceme to 
pus, that this Mid picture when printed in a southern newspaper is 
perfectly immkaat, bat when printed in the AnttSlxmrj Recotd is 
paftcf^ tDceiidiaiyf Wa ha*e notUng farther t*«i7 about it tHl 
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ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD. 

VoL.lL No.yiIL AUGUST, 1836. WflouiNaMl 

COULD THEY TAHfi CARE OF THEMSELVES I 

** Guardianship 1 Guardianship 1 ! The slaves, as a body, are a 
poor, lazy, ignorant set of savages, so accustomed to depend upoo 
their masters for the necessaries of life, that if suddenly fineed they 
would not know how to take care of themselves, and would be in«n-i 
laUy plunged into much greater suffering than they now endmei** 
Such is one of the arguments agpunst paying wages tot labor and 
yielding to people thor just li^ts. Says J. K, Paulding on Mifnij^ 
page 877, '<To set the slaves of the south at once, or at any time, fipeei 
must inevitably produce similar consequences to those which would 
xesult fix>m suddenly withdrawing children from under the wing of ths* 
parent, and setting them adrift on the ocean of the world, withcNit 
eaqMriease and without protection.'' 

Well, if the slaves are unable to take care of themselves, no doidit 
they ought to be taken care of— common humanity requires it Ths 
question is, how people, who are stijfpaied to be unable to take care of 
themselves, should be taken care o£ We cannot answer this questioo 
moce to our own satisfoction than in the language of the law of the 
state of Mississippi in regard to *' idiots, luna t ics, and penons m0» 
compos metUu^ — i. e^ who have not mind enough to take care of their 
bodbes. ''The Orphans Court of each county in this state is hereby 
authorized and empowered, i%. their respective counties^ on veqnest 
made by the friends or relatives of any idiot, lunatic, or penoa mh 
eompof menUif or by the overseer of the poor, for the district in wUck 
such idiot, &C., resides^ by writ to direct the sheriff of said cou^y to 
summon twelve good, discreet and lawful men of the Mimty, and 
Bfiigfaboriiood of the residence of such penons, «* make inqidoUim 
UmtUf on oath ; and if the person said to be an idiot, &e., 4«n be 
•djadgsd by such inquest (or a minority <ir dwm) to be incdgMUs qf 
Uidio§9m€^1A»mif9fUno^i^9iu^ci^^ 
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hancb and seals, to the Orphan's Court, and the said Orphan's Court 
■hall appoint some suHflrie person or persons to be guardian or guar- 
dians to such idiot, &e. ; directing and empowering such guardian 
or guardians to take care of the person arid estate, both real and 
personal, of such idiot, &c. And the said guardian or guardians shall 
make a true and perfect inventory of the said estate, and return the 
same within the same time, and account with the Orphan's Court as 
often, and in the same manner as guardians to orphans are before 
directed by this act, and shall give b<md and security in like manner ; 
and the said court riiall haye the same power and control over such 
guardian or guardians, to all intents and purposes, as over guardians to 
Ofphans.'^ — {Revised Code of the Lotos of Jdissiisippi, chap. 9, sec. 136. 
Natchez, 1824.) Another section of the same law makes it the duty 
o^ these guardians to render up the property and control of their 
wards, whenever in the judgment of the Orphan's Court such wards 
are able to take cart ^ themselves. 

To such sort of guardianship there can be no objection. It is not 
dhveiy. It does not entitle the guardian to use the labor and property 
of his ward without responsibility, and without reference to the rights 
of the owner. It does not allow him to transmit the ward and his- 
offspiing from generation to generation, to his posterity, along with 
iiis odier goods and chattels. It does not allow him to whip out of 
him as much labor as he pleases. It is a temporary relation which 
ceases with the necessity Which created it If then it shall be proved 
that the slaves in Mississippi cannot take care of themselvesy it will not 
follow that they ought to be retained 4n slavery anodier moment, but 
that they ought to have the benefit of the law above quoted. 

But, are the slaves capable of taking care of themselves ? As the 
Qrph^'s Courts do not seem likely to make any serious inquest into 
tins matter, we propose to take up the inquiry to the best of our ability. 

The question must be settled by FACTS. The opinions of aD the 
iiftvdiolders in the worid cannot weig|i a feather, because they are 
hiterested, — their guardianship is too profitable. The Rev. James 
Curtin, a missionary slaveholder of Antigua, when examined before 
a Committee of the House of Lords, in 1832, thought it would take 
**^lialf a century" to fit the slaves of Antigua for freedom — ^the gener- 
ality of them « would not do at all to be freed." But it has since been 
foond tfkt fliey were all fit on the 1st of August, 1834. Sir C. B. 
Cbdrington, wbo owned the whole popuhOion of tlie island of Baiu 
Ma, bendea many hundred alavetf in Antigua, wrote to Mr. Buxtnt 
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in 1838, that he would be glad to (ree his negroei^ but his agent had 
written him that if he did so^ not one foarth|i{lfaeDi *^ would be ali?e 
at the end of two ye^n."'*' Thej have been free two years, and tlie 
British public has not yet been troubled with any complaints of their 
starvation. The West India siavefaolders, generally, predicted uni- 
vcvsal ruin as the efiect of emancipatk)n. Never were false fnophsli 
more signally put to shame. If Ae opintofM of British slaveholden 
were worthless, why should we rely on those of American slave 
holders 7 

Nei^r can we rely on iSbk opinions cuid general statements of meie 
travders and s<^umers. Because a man has seen slaves with his 
own eyes, it does not follow that he is competent to pronounce agaimft 
their ability to take tare of themsdves. His testimony is inadmissible 
in this court ; 1, because the chance is, that he S3rmpathizes with te 
class with which he associated ; 3, because he may have been deceived 
by the slaves, who alwajrs pretend to more ignorance, recklessness 
and contentment than they really possess, for the sake of lightening 
their bondage. Stupidity is worth too much to the back and shoulden 
of a slave not to be counterfeited. It is the fate of most travelers and 
many of the masters to take a good deal of this counterfeit for true 
coin. 

We shall appeal to facUf stated by the advoetUet of alaoery tktm 
tdveSf or which have been open to their cross-examination. 
^I. It is a generd fact thai the slaves industriously euUioaie their own 
patches, after having performed aU the labor required fry their masters sn 
the great plantaHon. And this they do notwithstanding their allow- 
ance, which is said by their masters to be sufficient fi>r their subsist- 
'^ce. ^ The slaves in the British col<Miies received from their masten, 
as a general thing, only a few salt herrings weekly, and permission to 
labor one day every fbrtni^t, besides Sundays, upon their provisioo 
grounds. And as they thus worked out their own subsistence by 
laboring not more than 78 days in the year, it was very rationally 
argued that they would be able and willing to get their living when 
allowed to woik for themselves the whole 365. But it may be said, the 
- West Indian slaves had been always trained to labor for themselvw 
by necessity, hence when they were freed they had the halnt of taking 
care of themselves, along with more abundant opportunity ; wh^nas 
the American slave, having been accustomed to depend^ipon his* 
master both for food and clothing, will be thrown ifpon the woild 
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•Pith fMither the ibrebodings of want nor the habits of p ronde D aft. 
IM WM for the sake of the argument grant that the aOowanoe of the 
American slave is abtindantly adequate to the supply of his animal 
wants ; what say the witnesses 7 

The late Edwin O. Holland, Esq. of South Carolina, in his **RA- 
Ml6an of the Calumnies circulated against the Southern and Western 
States, raspecting the institution and existence of Slaveiy among 
tiMm," ft«t— published in Charleston, (S. C.) 182d— has introdaoad 
the statements of a number of the most extensive planters in that static 
imxfMfim to the treatment of the slaves. 

Bkhiamw D. Rofbr, Esq., says, << It is not uncommon lor an 
iodvitrious nagro to haye finished his task by three or four o^ckck. 
la Oflrnmon, each hand is allowed to cultivate a task (patdiT) on their 
mrm aecoont, and time allowed thev u> prepare and plant theur oom, 
p ea s , pompions, melons, &c. &c. In addition to this, sufficient groond 
MOtignous to their dwellings is allowed them for gardens, from which 
.IMny of them raise fruit and vegetables amply sufficient for their hmr 
iliei. Many of the nogroes raise hogS) ducks and fowls, and hafe 
Iheir bee hives, whence they indulgethemselyes in some of the luxuries 
#• wdU as conveniences of life,*' p. 50. This witness states this to be 
ihe general fact on plantations, so far as his "knowledge extends.** 
Jknd be adds in Mgard to these very slaves, that " they are fed half the 
year on com, and the other half on potatoes— that their dwellingB aie 
.^Mnmodious — that they enjoy as good medical attendanoe as the mas- 
ter and at his expense, and that "they are dad in winter with the best 
woBtten plains, and in summer with oenaburgs." Please to weigh the 
.iMtBBony. The witness could have no motive to overrate the industry 
«f 4he slave. If he has not overrated the liberality of the master, then 
.-hB pPDves that the slave will labor with no other motive than to supply 
rAimself with luxuries and elegancies — if he has, still the slave labots 
with no otfasr motive than to rebeve his necessities. 

•Sayv EuAM HeanT, Esq., ^Each grown negro 'is allowed a small 
Sddy say from a quarter to half an acre of land, or mote if he desires 
it, which he plants, and the profits of wluch he appropriates exdusively 
Id his own use. They are permitted to raise poultry of every descrip- 
.tisPy whidi Ih^ either sell to their master or send to market If they 
4UDS called upon to do any extra work in their oum time, they are rei^u. 
4Arly paid for it In one instance I paid in one year to a carpenter 
Monging to me #150, for extra services of himself and two sons, in 
rearing the firames of five negro houses, I finding; stufl^" pp. 56, 57. 
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Still Btronger is the testimoD j of Gborob EowAmiw, Esq. Spetk- 
ing of the bLkwcb od his own f^antatioii, he saye^ that their pnmMi 
gnmnda are caltirated for them under the administration of his * 
managers and drirers, and yet after tfais excess of core for them^ the 
negroes still manifest a strong disposition to toke care of lAMueiwt,— 
for he adds, ** Independent of their crop, I permit them to raise ho0i 
and pooltiy of eyeiy description, and many of them n^pply thenudou 
mUh baeon dming the winUr, and have hogt to dUpooe of^ p. 49. So it 
seems, let the planters take what care they will of their homan prop- 
erty, that property always seiies every scantling of time and oppor- 
tnnity to take care of itself 

Similar testimrmy is to be foond in Paulding's recent ** Defence of 
Slavery.** He ii^troduces letters from two distinguished daveholden 
in Virginia, in ref -ly to a set of interrt^atoiies which he had proposed, 
and himself voocbes for the trudi of the pictures which they present. 
One of his witnesses, ** a gentleman possessing a large estate, and a 
very considerable number of slaves, in what is usually called Lowsr 
Yirginia," thus speaks of the care which the slaves take of themselves 
in the time left at their own disposal. ** A great many fewli are 
raised : I have this year known len dollars' worth sold by one man at 
one time. One of the chief sources of profit is the for of the muskrat ; 
for the purpose of catching which the marshes on the estate have been 
parcelled out and appropriated fit>m time immemorial, and are hdd by a 
tenure little short of fee simple," p. 1 92. Here are notions of property as 
well as provident industry among these poor turn eompoteoj who do not 
know how to take care of themselves ! Again, nyn the same witness, 
^ Besides the food furnished by me, (and which he had just pronounoed 
* abundant,') nearly all the servants are able to make some addition 
fiom their private stores ; and there is, among the adults, hardly an 
mstance of one so improvideni as not fo do <l / /" p. 195. Mark this ; 
the slaves are so provident that they add luxuries to abundaneef and 
that by tti&r spontaneous labor, after toiling enough to support theb 
masters on die worn out tobacco-fields of lower Virginia ! Could not 
these slaves, if they had nothing else to do, take care of themsdoes ?* 

* The same witneM states a fact on page lilS, with comments, which show 
f^t the masterSf rather than the slaves, mistake iHemess for Ubertf. "Jfj 
nearest neighbor,** sajrs he, **a man of immense wealth, OMmed a fav<«tte 
servant, a fine fellow, with polished manners, and excellent disposition, y^mo , 
reads and writes, and is thoroughly versed in the duties of butler andhouae- 
keeper,«in the performance of which he was trusted without li"2il'#wJi^J5!ilT' 
was, on the death of his master, emancipated with a legacy of 90)000, hesMai| 
about $8,000 more which he had been permitted to accumulate, ana rmi 
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Another witnoM called to the stand by Paui^g, expreealy to 4h>ii- 
indict the falsehoods of the '' Satanic abolitionists," is a Judge residing 
in the Virginia valley, fiis testimony in regard to the extra .indiisfery 
«f the slaves in rearing hogs and poultiy is the same as that alraady 
'«uoled. He says that any extiaoidinaiy diligence of the slavee diine^ 
iiarvest-time ''is more than made up by their heiog allowed, at .Hs 
^termination, a few days"— *ibr what, do you think, reader? — m it to 
tirofic and fish, like a New England fiirmer's boys— ^tr to doase, like 
fiotfentots, in the smoke of their cabins ? No :— but ^ to labor ftr 
4iemad9M, orprUhan who have not finithed, md from whom THET 
RECEIVE WAGES," p. 208. 

Hkii one of aU these witnesses pretends that the slaves aie idle in 
=#ieir own Itme, or that ^y ever refuse to work for wages. Now if the 
Jove of wages, and of little additional comforts and luxuries^ glimmer^ 
.ing through 4he cracks and crevices which the general usurpation of 
4kB'master has left, can excite the industry of the slave — can fructify 
flua patch and fill Ins little gamer — ^would lie starve if that usurpation 
'Wore taken ofl^ and the broad sunshine of better motives let in ? If 
while a slave, a man will labor freely for luxuries, will he nol as a 
ffineman labor, when he must, for neceseaiies ? 

IL It is a general fact that the daiou that have been emancipated^ 
aUher at home or abroad hone aUoaye, when not fartibly prevented, taken 
tgeod eare ofthemaeioee. 

itk these United States no class of our population is allowed to 
jtnrm, or to msSot greatly from want — ^If any individuals prove by 
4kair miflbring thai they are incapable of taking care of themaidvee^ 
-Hmsb are persons whose duty it is to take care of them. Now as but 

'deposited with his master, who had given him credit for it. The use tbftt 
Hin man, auuMunently so woU qualified for freedom, and -who has had an op- 

Kftunity of traveling and of judging for himself, makes of his money and ms 
ae, is somewhat remarkable. In consequence of his exemplary condinrt, 
•J^ has been permitted to reside in the state, (how generous in Virginui not to 
banish ono of her sons^ worth $8,000 !) and for very moderate wages occtmes A* 
^emu 'situaHen Ae Hid m the •Id estabiiehment ; and will probably contmae to 
^Cwpy it as Long as he lives. He has no children of his oyrn, but has put 
a ultle girl, a relation of his to school. Except in this instance, and in the 
purchase of a few plain articles of furniture, his freedom and his money seem 
not much to have benefited him.*' We are on the verge of a discovery, gentle 
reader. The slaves are unfit for freedom, because, if they were free tbey 
^WiMd coBtinoe for ** moderate waf es," to occupy the " same situation* as 
fiefore ! Had this butter, with his $8,000, kicked up his heels, as soon as be 
'JrM Ins liberty, bought race horses, lounged at watering places, drinked deep 
'vnil played deeper— like some whiter men with less money— tiien he would 
«Imiv« been a noble fellow, perfectly able to take eare of Mm«e(f,-Hnotliing then, 
2<^M8 unfortunate color, would have stood between him and gentlemen of tka 
*iVMSt drdss. Bis freodiaa and his money would have been a gnat '-mrrrilt 

vDfalfll! 
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# anuUl portioD of-ttie finee ooUured people are to be foaod m tbe.aureef 
these persons, the4iifereooe is inevitable that the xuet are datable of 
taking care of thems^ves. 

81avdK)lden «eeuM the free colored people of the aoiilhaf bMigtn 
4ndolent and vicious part of the populatioa, bat at the wune time Ifaqr 
4r9 obliged to confess a cause for this worthlesaneas iducfa would not 
s^dst if slavery were abolished at once. Hear the testimonj of Jofan 
A. M'Ejnney, Esq., of Tennessee : " Ever since that ill-fiiled dagr, 
when the first African slave set his foot on this continent, or at least 
4liBce that day when the first manumitted slave walked abroad, daim- 
jng and seeking the privileges of a fireeman, it was dearly peroeived, 
•th^t in a community tohere slavery still remakudf it would be a aourae 
4>f countless ills, to have in the country a class of penons, who couhi 
.-neither be accounted bond nor free, and who could not be pemutted to 
v^sociate with either the master or the slave, "-^.^^afi JSiyosttorf, 
Toi 6, page 23^) Again, '* If there is in the whole worid a more 
-wretched class of human beings than the free people of color in this 
(Country, I do not know where they are to be found. They have no 
(lome, no country, no kindred, no friends. They are lazy and indo- 
ilent, because they have no motive to prompt them to be induataow. 
They are in general destitute of principle, because they hare-notfatog 
to stimulate them to honorable and praiseworthy conduct Lei 
he, maltreated etfer so muchf the law gives them no tftdrest, wUem 
Sltbite person ha§fpens to be present to be a witness in the case. If they 
j^uire property they hold it by courtesy of every vagabond in the 
jQOimtry, and sooner or later are sure to have U filched from Hsm."— 
ifbid. p. 928.) 

So fiir as regards (hexharaeter of the free colored peopW, this toal»- 
saony is grossly fiUse, as will presently appear ; but fiir this very reason 
it is ^worthy of the more credit in regard to the cause which operates to 
depress this persecuted class. Mr. M'Klnney was advocating the 
banishment of the Gcee colored people to Africa : of course he was 
jkenpted to make their character as .bad as possible; he had no motive 
however to make out his white fellow-citifliens any more cruel and 
v^just than they really are, but the reverse. Throu|^out all the south, 
fi«e colored people are deprived of the benefit of cdored witnessea, 
wiieoever a white is a. party. They are everywhere sobjeot to the 
danger of lonng their liberty by the veg^tration laws, their liberty 
bemg forfeited if their certificates of freedom be not duly legistored, 
genialty, onoe in4hwe yeaw. Jf theoldoeitificateliappsii tob^hMt 
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•0 thftt it cannot be produced, it lies with the discretion of the court 
whether to grant them another, or permit them for the want of it to be 
imprisoned, and sold for jail fees. In Geor^a a free negro can hold 
no real estate, nor can a white man hold it for his benefit without 
ineiming a penalty of #1,000 ; he must be registered annually, and is 
compelled to work 20 days each year for the public, and pay §4 exbra 
UoL Slavehc^ders haye thought it the best argument in favor of 
itarery to p<Mnt to emancipated people and say, "See, how much 
worse off than the slaves." And they have tried hard to make thU 
mrgument as they have gone along. But they have failed. In spite 
of their cruel laws the emancipated people have taken core of ikemr' 
$doe8, so as to give slaveholders more trouble than all other causes put 
together. William B. Giles, Governor of Yirgmia, addressed a 
kmg defence of slavery to General La Fayette, in 1829, from wbkh, 
we take the following extract: — "In relation to the free people of 
eolor, I am fiir from yielding to the opinion expressed by die intd- 
iigent Committee of the House of Delegates of Yir^nia, and the 
enthusiastic memonaists of Powhatan, respecting the d^raded and 
demoralized condition of this caste; — at least in degree and extent 
It will be admitted that this caste of colored population attract but 
littie of the publio sympathy and commiseration,— in &ct, that the 
piMic feeling and sentimraat are opposed to it It is also admitted, 
that the penal laws against it have been marked with peculiar seve- 
rity ; so much so, as to form a characteristic iexception to our whole 
penal code. When I first came into the office of Governor, such was 
tiie severity of the penal laws against that caste, that for all capital 
ounces short of the punishment of death, and for many oflfences not 
coital, skfoery, sale and transportaHon, formed the wretched doom de- 
nounced by the laws against this unfavored, despised caste of colored 
pec^e." (How much happier then, according to Governor Giles, the 
lot of the fi:ee colored man after all, than the " wretohed doom" of the 
slave !) " About two years since this extreme severity of punishment 
was commuted into the milder one of confinement and labor for stated 
periods in the penitentiary. I have also reason to fear, that under 
tiie influence of general prejudices, tlie laws, in some instances, have 
been administered against them more in rigor than justice. Tet^ 
notwithstanding all these depiecated circumstances, the proportion of 
convicts to the whole population has been small. Durmg the e2ist- 
ence of those extreme punishments, up to the present period, the 
wlfiofe population of this description of people mav N> '^*?«^e*«d. ^t 
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the beginning, to be about 35,000, now increased to about 40,000 — in 
despite of all the efibrts of the Colonization Society, and notwHk- 
etanding the operation of the laws in favor of emigration, and against 
immigration. — During the existence of these extreme punishments, the 
annual convictions for ofiences did not exceed deven, (11) upon an 
increasing population of 35,000. — Since the commutation of the pun- 
ishment, the annual average of convicts upon the increased populatioii 
of 40,000, is reduced to eight, (8) as will be seen by an official feport 
of the Superintendent of the Penitentiary, forwarded herewith. The 
proportion, therefore, of the annual convictione, to the whole popida- 
tion is as 1 to 5,000. These facts would serve to prove, almost to a 
demonstration ; 1st, That this class of population is by no means fo 
vicious, degraded and demoralised, as represented by their prejodioed 
firiends (friends !) and voluntary benefactors. And 2d, That ^ evils 
attributed to this caste afe vastly magnified and exaggerated." 

These are ifuMont faeU against opMons and prejudieu. If the fi«e 
colored population were not in &ct, very virtuous, industrious, useful, 
and well nigh indispensable, they would long since have been pmi- 
iahed back into slavery, or banished firom the State. The faet that 
under all their oroel disabilities they do increa«e by natural geneiatioii, 
■^ abundantly sufficient to show that ttmy cHx^Mke amnt fiaan«fat^^ 

Equally uBfortiinate are the slaveholders in appealing to the case «f 
the ^ee eoloied people in the firee states. Though to our ahame these 
people are under ^ ban of pre|udiee even here ; thoa^ they are 
tiumat away £rom the most r«^>ectable and lucrative emfdoyments^ 
and made to labor at the greatest possible disadvantage, it is notaiioiii 
that they get a better living and are less burdensome to the4MnmBn- 
nity than the poorer class of white people. The following testimoiiy 
is from *<The Friend," published in Philadelphia. « In the city and 
aubuibs of PfaBadelphia, by the census of 1830, they (the colored) 
eonstituted about deven per cent, or one nindi of the n^le popv- 
lation. From the acooont of the guardians of the poor, printed by 
order of the Board, it appears that of the outdoor poor receivmg reg> 
ular weddy supplies in the first month, 1830, the time of the greatest 
need, the people of color were about one to Itsenlif-I&ree whites ; or BOt 
quite four per cent, a disproportion of whites to cdoned, of moreihan 
two to one in &vor of the latter. ♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦ One cauoe of 
Ibis disproportion which we presume is but little known, but whiofa 
is worthy of special notice, will \^ found in the numerous secidties 
■mong themielves for mutual aid. These societies expended in OM 
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year, about six thousand dollars for the relief of the sick and the indi- 
gent of their own color, from funds raised among themselves. ♦ * ^ 
* * The taxes paid by the colored people of Philadelphia, exceed in 
amount the sums expended out of the funds of the city for the relief 
of their poor." 

In the city of Pittsburgh there are 1,200 or 1,500 colored people, of 
whom the " Satuiday Evening Visiter" of that city, says : — '* It is but 
an act of justice to a majority of this people to state, that they are 
making good progress in knowledge and sound morals, and that they 
are doing much to educate their children welL" 

A mass of testimony to the same effect might be produced if we bad 
rocmi. It is sometimes said there are more convictions for crimes 
among our free colored population than among the whites in propor- 
tion to their numbers. This is true. But, first, it is un&ir to compare 
the free colored to the whole white population. Let them be compared 
with an equal number <^ whites who have had the same advantages 
for obtaining property and education — to say nothing of the persecu- 
tion of the colored man. Secondly, let crimes be compared in respect 
to their enormity. It will be found that the greatest criminals are 
among the whites. A bin^^e white man has frequently committed 
j|,ii lit— iiiiiliiUXiiii mmu- MtKaaJ -ordcr^ or .depredjilif ana uyon Dropertya 
than all the colored men now in our prisons, put together. Our dties 
ought to know that when they refuse honest colored men licenses to 
drive carts and the like, they do in fiict hold out a premium to crimeii 

The history of all the emancipations in the world shows thait when 
people who have been compelled to take care of masters, are freed 
from that burden, they can and will easily take eare of themselves. We 
must pass over emancipations in St Domingo, Guadaloupe, Cayenne^ 
CSolombia, Mexico, Java, Cape of Good Hope, British West Indies, 
Itc, in none of which did the emancipated find any difficulty -'n taking 
eare of themsdves, for want of room. There is, however, one veiy 
marked case of emancipation on record, to which as it is perfectly con- 
dusive of the position that none are so ignorant or degraded as not 
to be able to take better care of themselves than any masters can be 
expected to take for them, we must refer. 

It is universally contended by slaveholders, that fresh imported 
Africans are more ignorant and savage than any creble slaves. We 
are not disposed to deny it Well, in 1828, there were in the island 
of Antigua about 400 Afiicans, that had been taken by British ermsera 
fiwm the holds of captured slave ships. They were partly rniooorled 
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in id]en<»8 by the CustonHHouse, and in part distiibuted among the 
inhabitants, nominally as apprentices, but really as slaves. Thej 
were altogether the lowest ofder of Helots in Antigua. By a despatch 
from the British ministry die Governor of Antigu^ was directed to ap* 
prize all these Africans that they should *' be permitted to live in the 
colonies precisely on the same conditions as any other firee persona 
of African birth and descent, so long as their own continued good 
conduct may render it unftecessaiy to resort to any measureo of uo- 
erdon." And certificates of liberty were ordered to be given to all 
''who should either have served ..out their apprenticeship, or who^ oot 
being apprenticed, should be reported capable of earning their o^m 
subsitstence ; and that none should hereafter be apprenticed who were 
not incapable of maintaining themselves by their own labor." In 
pursuance of these instructions the Governor of Antigua set free 371 
of these people in a single day. This was in December 1838. On 
the 25th May 1829, the Governor Sir PatridL Ross, says in his official 
despatch, ''It aflR)rd8 me much satisfaction to have the honor of report- 
ing that during a period of five months which has expired since they 
were set at large, I have not received a single complaint against them; 
nor has one of them been committed by a magistrate for the most trifling 
Ofi^ce. There has not, to my knowledge, been any applicatxm from 
them on the score of poverty, and they appear to be in general, indus- 
triously occupied in providing for their own livelihood." So well sat- 
isfied were Uie British ministry with this experiment, that they pro- 
cee^A upon it to liberate all the slaves belonging to the crown jn the 
various colonies — ^and with similar success. But the cream of the 
matter is, that the colonial agents in England, seeing that this ^tis- 
ftctory report was likely to lead to ftirther consequences, wrote home 
to the Antigua legislature that the statement of Sir Patrick Ross must 
by all means be disproved* The legislature was roused to the flood- 
tide of slaveholding wrath, and after going through a mock investiga^ 
tion, resolved that the liberated Africans were, in spite of Sir Patrick 
Ross, a set of idle, worthless, profligate vagabonds ! These resolih 
HmUf unbacked by a single fact or document, they transmitted to the 
ministry, and were by them reminded, that they had been authorized 
by the very instructions for the liberation of those people, to remove to 
Trinidad any of them who within seven years, *^shiOuld be convicted cj 
thefly or any other offence against the peace oj society, or should be found 
•eeking subsistence as a common beggar or vagrant, or should become 
chargeable on any paroclaal or public rates, except in case of sickness 
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or oCte inevitable acadent" Yet tlie Antigua legjlslature had not 
taken meaanres for the removal of a single one of these vicious vaga» 
bondtfi Nor had anj case oec w red in which such measures could be 
taken, up to April 25th, 1839 ! ! 

On this one ftct we are willing to plant ourselves, and defy aU the 
■tandeiers of oar cdhwed brethren in the universe* If 371 poor, igno- 
rant, ill-as8(»ted relics of the " Middle pa^AKige" suddenly set adrift 
could get a living in the very teeth of a legislature of furious slave* 
holders, who dares say that there is a single plantation in the^tTQiiod 
States where slaves are too lazy, ignorant or stupid, to giet a living if 
fidr tomges were offered them? Who dares say that the lyiilKgns 
whose toil now supports their masters and fills ttie national oofien^' 
inwkl net, if pennitted, take care of themaelbes f 
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4 HOW CAN IT BE DONET 

It M Mid, " the prineiptts of the BbolitioniBts tnaj be true, btit bow 
c>n they ever eStct their object] Slaveholders wiQ not lialen to vgn- 
ntent The whole North combioed, would have no conMitutional 
power lo abolish slavery in a single slsre etate. Whj dien organiie 
■ force which can have no power lo act I" 

What i« Ihe meaning of that mob dragging off a bnAen prMuig 
fttit 1 What is the meaning i£ the crowd around yonder churoh, 
■wearing and throning alonea at a peaceful lecturer! What is the 
meaning of the lerror and bdignation of alnvebolders at the in- 
crease of abolidonists b the United States 7 These things csrtainly 
do not mean that slaveboldera are afraid of ioaing their character by 
ibe tairrtprtttnttHinu of abolition piessea and lecturers. If that went 
the fcv, tbey have a hundred preasee and lecturers to one. Nothing 
in the world would be easier tlon lo overwhelm iba abolition cdunv 
aialota with disgrace by pvblishing die whole tniL AlnuM all tha 
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commercial and political papers at the North, to say nothing of theii 
own, and the majority of our clergy of all denominations, are ready 
and anxious to defend thentT TnUh is great and will prevcnlf every 
body knows. Suppose a little spiteful periodical is set up to oppose 
some fair and honorable business ; how soon it goes down ! Nobody 
flounces; nobody raises a mob. The party attacked comply gires 
the public the truth, through the ordmary papers, and the assailant 
soon descends to the land of forgetfulness. Or, the same thing is 
calmly done in a court of law. Now, if the slayeholders feared mU 
representaHon or ealumnyj they would have taken this course, <»r in 
structed their friends, the mobocrats, to take it 

Again, the slaveholders do not fear that printmg and lecturing on 
■hveiy at the North wiU excite their slaves to rebellion. If they did, 
they would not copy column after column of the abolition papers into 
their own. Says one of their own papers, the United States Tele- 
graph, ''We do not believe that the abolitionists intend, nor could 
the^ if they would, excite the slaves to insurrection." When a main 
has friends to fight his battleer for him, there is less danger of his fi^^ 
ing himself. The slaveholders of Jamaica charged the last insurreo- 
tioii of the slaves in that island upon the abolitionists ; but how did it 
turn out 7 It was found to be undeniable that the insurrection was 
caused by the slaveholders themselves refusing to take any measures 
fir tbe ultimate relief of the slaves, and their threat that they would 
transfer their allegiance from Great Britain to America, provided par 
liament should interfere in behalf of the slaves! 

Again, the slaveholders do not fear a physical attack from the 
North — a liberty crusade. They are too courageous for that Bo- 
lides, if they did fear it, they would be afraid of hastening it by these 
mobs. What, then, is the reason why slaveholders excite their friends 
and allies to destroy aboUtion presses, and interrupt abolition lecturers? 
It is this, they know that abolition papers and lectures will convince 
people that slavery is sinful ; and when that is done, diey can hold 
slaves no longer, consistently with their own reputation and peace 
ofnund. 

Hear what the great apostle of slavery, Gten. Duff Green, sayv 
about this matter : 

" We are of those who believe that the South has nothing to fear 
from a civil war. We do not believe that the abolitionists intend, nor 
could they, if they would, excite the slaves to insurrection. The 
dianger of this is remote. We believe tiiat we have most te fewr fnm 
tkt orgofitsed actim upon the CONSCIENCES AND FEAKS OF 
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THE SLAVEHOLDERS THEMSELVES ; from the insinaataoii 
of their dan^roas heresies into our schools, ourjndpUs, and our domu^ 
He dreUs, It is only by alarming the eonscienees of the weak and 
feeble, and difiiising among OUR OWN PEOPLE a morbid senai- 
bility on the question of slavay, that the alx^tionists can accompliib 
their object. Preparatory to tnis, they are now laboring to^ saturate 
the non-slaveholding states with the belief, that slavery is a 'sin 
against God ;' that tne national compact involves the non-slavdioldera 
in that sin ; and that it is their duty to toil and sufier, that our countij 
may be deUvered from, what they term, *its blackest stain, its foulest 
reproach, its deadliest curse/ " 

Does Gen. Duff Green, or any other slaveholder, or any other man 
of sense, regaxd this preparaHon as vain and idle ? Do the moboczali 
themselves regard the printing and lecturing of the abolitionists as 
vain and mefficadous ? Certainly not If they did, they would en- 
deavor so to persuade their principals at the South. The mobocrats, 
who destroyed Mr. Bimey's press in Cincinnati, were men of the first 
standing in society ; men who well understand the power of the press. 
They well knew that their enterprise was pecufiariy delicate and 
dangerous. They knew that the mob they were cheering on, mig|iC 
80on turn its fury upon themselves. But thek Southern trade was is 
danger. Something must be done. And they ventured on a step* 
which will damn them to everiasting infamy. Would they have doov 
80 if they had believed Mr. Bimey was laboring against slavery all iA 
vain ? No ; they knew that every number of the Philanthropist made 
fllaveholding less reputable, and hastened its downfaO. They knew 
it was troubling the cimsciences of their Southern customers. They 
saw no hope of paiticipating in the gains of slavery, except by tramp-' 
fing out the fire while they could. 

Now, we have the clearly expressed opinion of the slaveholders 
themselves, and of their intelligent and humble servants, the mobo- 
erats, that the presses and the lecturers, if they are tuffered to go on, 
will overthrow slavery by acting upon the eansdenus of slaveholders, 
and that they have very properiy commenced the woik at the North. 
The question remains, whether this course of measures can be put 
down. It evidently cannot be put down by law, for the very reason 
why mobs are resorted to is, that the law is insufficient. The con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of speech and of the press. Can the abo- 
Utbnists be put down by mobs ? It would seem to be the opinion of 
very wise men that they can be. A great many mobs have been 
excited, and always by distinguished men. Yet the event has, thai 
kr, lematkably failed to prove the wisdom of the aathon. In every 
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instance the abolitionists have been the gainers. It is in every body's 
mouth that a persecuted cause is sure to gain. And, if wc mistake not 
Ihe signs of the times, there is not likely to be any lack of persecution. 

But perhaps some of the very cautious will not be willing to rely <m 
this strong testimony of slaveholders themselves, to the efficacy of aboli- 
tion measures. To such, we must suggest some other considerationsi 

What was the condition of the South, and of the slavery question, 
when the abolitionists commenced their labors ? What lesson had 
experience taught? Why, manifestly, slavery was rapidly increasing^ 
striking its roots deeper in the soil, and throwing its branches wider in 
the air. The reputation of the South was high. Nothing was mwe 
respectable than to have gone to the South and become a slaveholder. 
Still it must not be supposed that there was no opposition to slavery. 
For years there had been the very same cautious, prudent, unpro- 
Toking opposition to slavery, which is now recommended to the alx^- 
tionists. Slavery had not flourished from any want of arguments to 
prove its sinfulness, " in the abstract.^ It was not for the want of 
mrgumeiU against it, indeed, that it was commenced in the first place. 
It was begun and continued in open defiance of that Christianity 
which, eighteen hundred years ago, pronounced all men of one blood. 
It would, therefore, have been most childish folly in the abolitionists to 
have expected to convert slaveholders by mere argument. They never 
copected to do any such thing. They never expected to conquer with 
weapons, which in a thousand trials had always /ai/e<2. 

New England boasts to have been altoays opposed to slavery. In 
mrgunient she may have been, for aught we know ; but we assert, feaik> 
less of contradidtion, that till the year 1830, there Itras not one of her 
villages where it did not add to a man's credit, in the general estima- 
tion, to pass for a sauihemer and a slaveholder. There was balm enou^ 
in this respectabitity to heal all the consciences wounded by the pru- 
dent and *^good spirited** arguments against slavery in the abstract. 

What, then, with the light of experience, was the course struck out 
by the aboUtionists ? It was to denounce slaveholding as a sin in all 
circumstances, and place the determined slaveholder on the list of 
felons, as worthy to be excluded from the society of honest men as tiie 
pickpocket, the counterfeiter, or highway robber. It was to begin at 
tiie North with the people who profess to be opposed to riavery, and 
yet gape, and admire, and bow the knee to the haughty southern 
nabob, who comes among them upon his summer ramble, flush vnth 
the hire that has been kept back from the laborer. It was to proclaim 
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that any other nnrepenting criminals might as well be admitted to the 
church of Christ, as those who are guilty of making merchandise of 
His people. It was to proclaim, in high places and low places, that 
daveholding is only a comprehensive kind of STEALING, in which 
the thief takes owner and all, from generation to generation. It was 
to brush away, with the besom of common sense, the notion that such 
iniquity ever could be justified by law. It was to combine against it 
all men of all sects and parties, whose minds were open to truth and^ 
th^r hearts sensible to humanity. Will such a course succeed in, 
reforming the slaveholder? No, say the would-be wise men. If you 
would convince the slaveholder, you must not call him a felon. You 
must approach him courteously ; you must not exasperate him ; you 
must remember that " a drop of molasses will catch more fiies than a 
hogshead of vinegar -y^ your words must be smoother than oil — just as 
if all this be-slabbering with holy flattery was going to convince any 
body, after having been tried in vain for fifty years ! But the ques- 
tion is, whether the slaveholder is a felon or not Arguments must 
be adapted to the character which is to be influenced. The reproof 
which would be very efiectual with a moral youth, who had for the 
first time given way to strong drink or bad company, would be lost 
upon the hoary sot or the confirmed gambler. If slaveholders ore 
guilty of a worse felony than highwaymen, it is very absurd to ap- 
proach them smilingly, and reason the matter as if they were hi^ 
minded, honorable, and honest men. The smile destroys the argu- 
ment If we are so bad as your argument makes us, they may well 
say, why treat us with so profound respect, why commune with us as 
Christians, why stand in fear of calling us by our right names ? Crime 
is crime, no matter how much it may be respected, and it always 
hardens the heart The longer it is indulged in, the less susceptible 
is the heart to reproof If any thing can reclaim the hardened crimi« 
nal, and bring him to true repentance, it is the whole truth. It may 
exasperate, it may call forth a tempest of wrath, but it will be, after 
all, more powerfiil than all the flattery in the world to convince of sin. 
Especially is this the case when the truth is spoken by the whole 
world. Slaveholders have had the public sentiment of the world in 
their favor. Bolstered up by it, they have bid defiance to what they 
have pleased to term a handfiil of fanatics. It is veiy easy for them 
to say, that they would not be persuaded though the whole North 
should become abolitionists. When the North shall have become so^ 
they win be in new circumatanees. The lying smiles which feed their 
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fsnity will be no more. The last echo of that monstrous lie, the 
** noble chivalry of the South," will have died away. The rust of the 
gold and Isilver, which they ought to have paid to their poor laborers, 
will eat their flesh " as it were fire." Let a slaveholder pesent him- 
self any where among honest men — it will instantly be whispered in 
his ear, go home and pay your laborers. Nay, it will not need to be 
whispered, he will read it on every face he meets. Go home and pay 
your laborers, pat tour laborbrs, PAY YOUR LABORERS, 
will ring in his ears till he will be glad to get back to the land of tasks, 
whip^arrying overseers, and human-flesh auctions. And ev^ there 
his ears will be ftdl of the echoes, PAY YOUR LABORERS, fat 
TOUR LABORERS, pay your laborers I Talk of the honor, peace, digni- 
fied leisure of the wealthy southern planter, in such a state of things t 
Why, the fiction is forever exploded. The slaveholder sees in every 
strange face the mirror of his crime. Not to know a man, is to sus- 
pect bun of being an abolUionisU There is more fear of the aboli- 
tionists at the South, even now, than there would be of ten thousand 
assassins, were they known to be lurking throu^ that country with 
poniards and pistols, bent upon murder. Oh ! that dreadful poison- 
oos heresy, that men ought to be paid for their work ! Never did Holy 
Inquisition have more trouble with a heresy, than the riaveholders 
have with that They may as well bid an everlasting adieu to sleep, 
when this heresy shall have got full possession of the North. The 
intercourse of the people of the South and North can no more be stop- 
ped, than that of the north and south winds. Unless God works a 
miracle to prevent it, slavery cannot stand after the northern half of 
the country become fililly saturated with the doctrine of inmiediate 
emancipation. 

Here we have not taken into the account the Divine influence which 
aoeompanies trvih. No wonder that the old system of dealing with 
daveholders made no converts. It may have been very kind and 
charitable, and well meant, but it was a system of flattery. God does 
not help such a system. He sets his seal upon the truth. There has 
not been, in the history of the world, an instance of the reformation of 
a people fiiom any corrupt or wicked practice, efiected by flattering 
• language and concealment of the truth. Both prophets and apostles 
held the language of stem rebuke towards the wrong-doers with 
whom they had to deal. Peter did not scruple to call those murderers 
whom he would convert, and yet they were converted by thousands. 
But we need not cite examples to prove that honest, plain dealing 
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18 the only dealing tbat has ever had power over wicked men. It is - 
not for us to say, u '.tether or not the slaveholders of the United States 
have mnned' away iheir day of grace ^ but if they have not, we are 
sure that the truth is the only thing that God will ever bless to their 
conversion. That he has blessed and is blessing the truth ahready, 
there are abundant indications.'*' Who is now pleading the cause of 
the slave, with perhaps more effect than any other man ? James G. 
Bimey, Esq., a converted slaveholder, who has emancipated his slaves. 
But, it is absurd to look for fruit before the tree has had time to fix its 
roots in the soil. The city of New York has voted several millions of 
dollars to bring the Croton river to supply its inhabitants with water. 
Many thousands of dollars have been already expended, and yet the 
people who peddle water in carts go about the streets, and may take 
up their proverb, and say to the honorable corporation, " Show us 
what you have done. You have spent floods of money, but not a 
drop of water has come from it alL Pray let us have something prao- 
ticaL Till you show us the water spouting from the pipes, we shall 
never believe that New York can be supplied with water but by 
selling it at one cent per bucket !" 

* The following is from the Philanthropist, edited by Mr. Bimey, April 1, 1836 : 
*' It is frequently said by our opponents that the doctrines of abolition have 
not released a single slave from nis bonds. This is not strictly correct, imw, 
as every one will see, nor has it been at any time, since the charge was made. 
We will give the number— and we wish it was larger — that have been eman- 
cipated to our own knowledge, and as we believe, tlirough the influence of thm 
doctrine above mentioned. Should other cases be known as having occurred, 
or should any hereafter occur, we shaU feel obliged to any one who will giviL 
us information of them, that ttxey may be published. 

John Thompson, Jessamine co. Ky. emancipated 2. 

James G. Bimey, (then) Mercer. " 0. 

James M. Buchanan, ** 3. 

Andrew Shannon, (minister) Shelby co. " . 5. 

Mrs. Meaux, Jessamine co. ** 1. 

Samuel Taylor, (minister) do. ** 1. 

Peter Dunn, Mercei co. " % 

Arthur Thome, Bracken co. " 14. 

** A Mr. Doake, of Tennessee, as we are informed, emancipated a family of 
slaves in consequence of a conversation with an abolitionist now living in 
Ohio. We do not know what number made up the family. They came to ' 
Ohio — and when the colored roan, who was the father of it, first saw Mr. R., 
to whose instramentality is attributed the manumission of himself and family,, 
he shed, abundantly, tears of joy and gratitude. Can slaveholdlng confer such 
heartfelt pleasure, as that enjoyed by Mr. Doake, Mr. R- — , and the haj^y 
family made free by the iSruth?" 

We have good reason to believe that this schedule contains but a small part^ 
of the slaves that have been emancipated in consequence of the labors of the 
abolitionists. Indeed, if we are not mistaken, as many more have been eman<* 
dpated by three individuals, one in Tennessee, one in Virginia, and one in Mis- 
souri. At the present price of slaves, there is no doubt but the slaves already 
emancipated by the doctrines of the American Anti-Slavery Society, would, 
if purchased, have cost vagre than the whole incojqiie of that society since it 
came into existecce. 
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fiat wliat if dsvdiolders can never be convinced t What if flftej 
aie past the reach of abolition arguments ? Do^s it follow that the 
Anti-SlaveTy Society ought to disband itself or alter its course, or 
slacken its pace? By no means. Slavery, wherever it easts, is 
dangerous to liberty everywhere. Slaveholding is a contagious eviL 
Slavery in Russia as much concerns us as the plague or the cholera 
would in the same country. If we could not suppress those diseasea 
there, it would become us to guard ourselves against them. Much 
more would it, if they were ravaging one half of our own country. 
New, what safeguard have the millions of our laborers and mechanics, 
and the tens of millions of their posterity, that they shall be frtt^ and 
at liberty to sef their won price on their own labors but the great prin- 
cipler which they have been taught to consider as the foundation of our 
happy government, that aU men are horn free and equal 7 In one half 
of our own Union, to which we are bound with cords that are called 
sacred, this great principle is practically set at nought Slaveholders^ 
whose voice is law at the south, despise the principle from the bottom 
of their proud hearts. They not only despise the principle, but they 
despise the laborer. They despise the whole north, because its hills 
and valleys are cultivated by those who own them. They have the 
impudence to recommend to our capitalists and rich men their own 
system of getting work without wages. Let every free laborer read 
the following paragraphs from the last annual message of George 
M*Duffie, governor of South Carolina, and judge whether his rights 
are in no danger from slavery. 

*' Reason and philosophy can explain what experience so clearly 
testifies. If we look into the elements of which all political communi- 
ties are composed, it will be found that servitvdt in some form, is one 
of the essential constituents. 

<< No community has ever existed without it, and we may confi- 
dently assert none ever vnll. In the very nature of things there must 
be classes of persons to discharge all the difl^ent offices of society, 
from the highest to the lowest Some of these offices are regarded as 
degradini;, though they must and will be performed. Hence those 
manifold fiirms of dependent servitude which produce a sense of supe- 
riority 1)1 the masters or ernployers, and of inferiority on the part of the 
fli)|vantsi'' Where these offices are performed by members of the po- 
Utical commcinity, a dangerous element is obviously introduced into 
the body pblitio. Hence the alarming tendency to violate the rights 
of property, by agrarian legislation, which is beginning to be mamfest 
in the older states, where universal suffiage prevails without domestic 
slavery ; a tendency .that will increase in the pitkgress of society, with 
the increasing inequality of wealth. No government is worthy the 
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name that does not protect the rights of property, and no enli^tened 
people will long submit to such a mockery. Hence it is that m .otd«r 
countries diflferent political orders are established to efiect this indis- 
pensable object; and it will be fortunate for the non-slaveholding 
states, if they are not, in less than a quarter of a century, driven to the 
adoption of A SIMILAR INSTITUTION, or to take refuge from 
robbery and anarchy under a military despotism." 

Against this abominable doctrine, what voice has been raised throng 
the whole south ? Not a whisper. If there is a heart there that re- 
jects it, it is the poor, fettered, trammelled, bruised, broken heart of 
the slave. The man who wears, we do not say owns, that heart, may 
be white, but he is a slave I This doctrine of M'Duffie is the doctrine 
of the south. There is not a man in her thUrteen republics that dares 
stand up and deny it. And this is the country to which we are indiih 
solubly linked — to which we were wedded before heaven and earth, 
and yet we are not to proclaim our abhorrence of slavery! Do we 
need the gift of prophecy to see that on such terms we shall soon find 
ourselves in that condition of laborers recommended by governor 
M'Du£5e? Let it be understood we do not object to UNION with 
the south, but to the TERMS on which they tell us we must purchase 
it If we had known at first that our interference, so far as the slaves 
w^e concerned, would be inefiectual, it would still have been our duty 
to act as we have done, for conscience does not allow men to be silent 
when such iniquity is perpetrated before their eyes ; but in the course 
of our interference it has come to light, that the slaveholders^ so fiir 
firom thinking of giving up their own slavery, were engaged in a secret 
crusade against our liberty. We had a right fix>m nature, guarantied 
to us by the constitution of our country, to express, in such terms as 
we pleased, our abhorrence of slavery. We have dared to use the 
right And what has been the result? A display of tyranny as atro- 
cious and detestable as was ever enacted in Babylon, Rome, Constaof 
tinople, or Moscow — as bad as the worst doings of Herod or Nera 
The south demands that our mouths shall be gagged by law, that no- 
body shall discuss the subject without her leave. To baok up her 
demands, she flogs or murders every northern citizen vrithin her limits,* ^ ^ 
whom she pleases to suspect of aboliti<mism. She ofienS renj^ds §m « 
the heads of peaceable citizens On the strength of open per;ury,t tSe ' - 
demands northern citizens to be delivered up to her as criminals. But 

* See the case of Amos Dresser, flogged at Nashville, and Abke Bean and 
others, hung toithout trial in Mississippi. 

1 Ti»e grand iury of iSiscaloosa county (Ala.) found, under oathy that R. G. 
Williams, who bad never been in Alabama, was sl fugitive from that state. ^^ 
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the tyittiiny au, not been all at the south. The northern aristocracy 
hire done their part The most influential presses of the principal 
cities have taken the side of tUe slaveholder in the same lawless and 
miirderous spirit By the most shameless falsehood they have raised 
BMbs against the abolitionists, rifled their houses, sacrilegiously broken 
open their churches, and invaded their peaceful and lawful assemblies 
widi clamor and missiles. Look at five thousand men in the cily of 

" New York, with the rage of incarnate devils, pouring in upon a de- 
fenceless meetmg of " twenty-two men and two women," on the 5th 
of September, 1833 ! Look at all the daily editors, except one, in the 
same city, applauding the outrage upon an abolition meeting on the 
4tfa of July, 1834 ! See the scenes that followed five or six days after ! 
Look at the murderous outrages upon the colored people of Philadel- 
frfiia in the next month ! Consider well the committee of twenty-five 
honorable aristocrats of the city of Utica, who, by violence and lies, 
broke up a peaceful convention in that city on the 22d of October, 
1835; and the five thousand gentlemen of ''property and standing" 
in Boston, who, by brickbats and hard swearing, broke up a meeting 
of ladies on the same day, and dragged a citizen through the streets 
with a rope, for the crime of printing against slavery. Do not forget 
the imUaUons of these outrages in almost every considerable village in 
tha land ! Study the last mob in Cincinnati — the great men of that 
eity-— civil aulhorities, major and aU, dragging Mr. Bimey*s printii^ 

, prjw« to the Ohio river ! Study the whole, as having occurred in a land 
off light and law ! Study it in its political aspect — the south as one 
man standing up, whip in hand, and saying to both political parties at 
the north — ''gag the wretches or take this — ^make an end of them, or 
we fling away your candidate for the presidency !" We appeal now' 
(o plain common sense, wo-ild the slaveholders of the south and their 
party among us, have put themselves to all this trouble against &6 
abofitionists, if it were not their intention to cram slavery down our 
throats as fast as possible ? No. The gentlemanly mobocrats among 
OB are determined to have, as M'Duffie says, "servitude in some 

• form," and they have no gceit ftonot of that form which exists at the 
Myth. 

The mere discovery of this grand plot against our liberties and the 
hopes of mankind, is worth a thousand times more than it has cost ; 
and, till the whole conspiracy is crushed, there will be work enough 
for the Anti-Slavery Society. Whether we can succeed in breaking 
the fetters of the slave or not, there is something to do to keep the 
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same galling irons from our own limbs. Tho tendency of riches and 
powej: always has been to the oppression of the laborer, and liberty 
has flourished only where a struggle has been kept up for it — only 
where its great principles have been constantly flashed^ the face of 
the oppressor — only when the subjects of oppression have been kept 
alive to their rights. In maintaining the rights of (he riave, we are 
maintaining our own and our children's. 'Never shall we yidd tho 
former till we have made up our minds to give up the latter. The 
day when we cease to speak and print the self-evident truth that ho 
who "useth his neighbor's service without wages, and giveth him not 
for his work," is a tyrant and a felon, and no Christian at all — ^will be 
the day when our tongues are cut out and cvu hands pinioned ; it will 
be the day when we are reduced to the. j^^eondition of our colored 
brethren — ^mere disposable property. • ... 

The last argument, and it is the strongest of all, which we shall 
offer, to show that anti-slavery measures will overthrow slavery, is the 
very fact that slaveholdecB have been exasperated by them, and wrought 
up to frantic madness. Passion is not a lasting principle. The rage 
of the south has efiected two things. 1. It has exposed to the whole 
world the wickedness of slavery. 2. It has placed the slaveholders 
themselves in a position where they must consider and weigh the ar- 
guments of the abolitionists whether they will or not If I listen coolly 
to a reprover and let him go his way, I may forget his reproof. But 
if I fall into a passion and kick him out of doors, I shall never be able 
to forget why I did it The chances are mightily increased that the 
reproof will haunt me till it drives me to repentance. 



Baseness not unparalleled. — ^The Norfolk Herald of August 
17, gives an account of a colored father selling his own children, and 
filled with a just indignation, is at a loss for epithets to characterize 
the depravity of the act But the baseness is not, as the Norfolk 
Herald supposes, unparalleled. The editor of that print need not have 
gone far to find very respectable white fathers who have sold their own 
diildren. It is not an uncommon practice among slaveholders. We 
have seen more than one man who had been sold by his own fathsr, 
and we once saw a father who, having sold the mother to a New. 
Orieans trader three years before, was on his way to the same city 
with his four children, as they believed and we have no doubt, to sell 
tiiem into the same bondage. Miss Grimk^, herself a southern woman, 
diarges thb practice apon tho whites of the South. — See her Appealf 



!■ it imy irtrnder tliot colored people dioiild awimtirueB fidlow the ex.- 
mmfie DTbaBCnGsB set lh«n by the honorables of the tipper caste T It 
it lather renuukable that they do so do oHener. Here is the accoant 
fiom the Herald. 

" UniraraUeled baKnees shall we .call it? The term is not ea&- 
jimdjr (ipuficant, nor can we conjitre Dp an epithet to cbarictctize 
**" featdcaa of depravity belonsiiig lo a transaclioa whicb has yal 
related to Ds. Let Ihe readarjudj ■ ■ - 
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from Richmond, having with him a negro man and two boye. 
He ofiered the boys for sale to sevetal person*, but the priee, etven 
hundred dollars, binng thought too high, be lowered it to Tour hundred 
and filly dollars, which iaficed a suspicion that he had nu cmoB 
honestly by them ; buttttlBa suspicion was opposed the ready de- 
claration cf the negro ntil^Aat Mr. had bought bim end the 

two boys, wlio were Jv ^ddcen, in Petersbure. StitI, however, il 
was tliought proper to ^rattisate the matter, and the wliitc man with 
the negroes wit:: taken to the mayor's oitice, nhen tlic truth came 
out, that the negro was a free man, belonging to PBteraburg ; that the 
boya, alao free, were hie own children, and that he had entered into a 
compact w'ah llic white monster (o carry the children abroad aod sell 
lh;m 1 ml divide the money." 
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SLAVERY AS IT IS iN PRACTICE. 

We have before as two documents penned by persons who have 
long resided in slave states, and knoiutfi#^ut slavery as it b in 
practice. One of them is the reply of^^l^^mber of the Synod of 
Kentucky," understood to be Presidebt^l^^^lo the vindication bi 
slavery by Rev. Professor Hodge, of PliiiiJliun. The other is Dr. 
Nelson's address to the Pre8b3rterians of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
FVom these documents, which none who know the authors will dare 
to call in question, we proceed to quote a few facts, to illustrate the 
wickedness of slavery, aa it is in ftractice. Professor Hodge says, h 
18 not necessarily sinful to hold a fellow-man in bondage. That is, if 
you give him a "fair compensation for his labor," respect his ** marital 
ri^ts," and allow him "free scope" for "improvement," you may, 
without 9tn, hold him in a condition in which he is every moment lia- 
ble to be sold as a brute and stripped of all ! Just as if there were 
any such things as " fair compensation," &c. in such a condition ! 
In this absurd sentiment, President Young seems inclined to agree^ 
so far as regards theory; but by undeniable facts he proves that it 
amounts to nothing in practice, ' Hear what he says about the prac- 
TicR — the practice of CHRISTIAN masters. 



Let us compare the conduct of Christian masters with what the re- 
mewer admits to be their duty. They are bound, he tdls us, to fflrant 
to their slaves full compensation for their services ; to avoid all 
separations of husbands and wives, parents and children ; and to use 
diligent efforts for their intellectual and moral improeement, as well as 
for their physical comfort " Christianity enjoins a fair compensation 
for labor ; it insists on the intellectual and moral improvement of all 
classes of men ; it condemns all infractions of marital or parental 
rights ; in short, it- requires not only that free scope should be allowed 
to human improvement, but that all suitable means should be .em- 
ployed for the attainment of that end." A^n — "Let Christians 
enrorce ai^ moral duties the great principles of justice and mercy, and 
all the specific commands ^nd precepts of the Scriptures. If any set 
of men nave servants, bond or freo^ to whom they refuse a proper ^ 
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^compensation for their labor, they violate a moral duty and an express 
command of Scripture." Again — " The principle that the laborer is 
worjhy of his hire and should enjoy it, is a plain principle of morals 
and command of the Bible, and cannot be violated with imp unity." 
These are statements in wUch wc most heartily concur. Tney pre- 
sent eternal truths, by which every man, who holds his fellows in 
hfmda^e, must be judged. But is the treatment which Christianity is 
f^eie admitted to reqmre, ever exhibited 2 Possibly — possibly in some 
fwre cases. An extensive acquaintance with Christian masters enable^ 
UB to point to not more than three or four who are acting, in this mat- 
ter, on the principles of the Gospel. There is not one in a hundred, 
with whom we nave ever become acquainted, who, if solemnly ap- 
pealed to, could declare that he is even making an approximation te 
nis duty, or fflving any thmg like a fair compensation for the services 
tendered by his slaves. ^ tfvvre admit the principles laid down by our 
reviewer to be the priQ2|j|A^ which religion inculcates, and on which 
k is eve|;y .man's dut^ Ma^ the question whether the mere Holding 
(of a fellow-man in bmudtfi^is right or wrong, is no longer one' of any 
practical moment to md mass of slaveholders. They are Unninig 
deejay, whether this question be decided in one way or the other. The 
-fevie>^'er is .but a nominal defender of slaveholding — he is not even a 
.nominal defender of the conduct of slaveholders ; for while he shows 
ttiat the holding of men in bondage may,'under ccrtaiti'cifcumstaticeiS^ 
be innocent, he at the same time fully shows the sinfulness of the 
treatment received by their slaves from almost every Christian master. 
This, fact ought to be distinctly recognised. For we have often ob- 
served, how strangely men pervert and abuse the reasoning whicb 
proves that the mere holding of slaV^s is not necessarily sinful. They 
Appear to consider that the proof of this position warrants them in aU 
their customary drangs. Because God's word does not denounce 
power over our fellow man as, in all cases, unlawful, tiiey seem to 
feel that they are allowable in taWng the services of those who are 
under them without compensation, and in utterly neglecting their 
moral and intellectual advancement. They do not appear to observe 
tliat the asserters of the poUsibk innocence of slaveholding, admit its 
criminality in the cases of all masters, who are ne^lectin^ the duties 
of compensation and improvement. The abolitionist denies the right 
of the master over his slaves, and condemns him for holding them : 
the advocate of the master asserts the right to hold, but condemns 
him for the unjust exercise of his |>ower. The abolitionist denounces 
the master as a violator of that law of the Lord, Mhidi forbids man- 
stealing ; the advocate of the master clears him of this charge, but 
leaves him convicted' of breaking another equally express and sacred 
mjunction — **Tbou shalt not take thy neighbor*s service withoot 
wages." What would be the effect of a practical recognition, by 
slaveholders, of the scriptural doctrine of a full compensation to the 
laborer ? They would toel that nearly all that was valuable to them 
11} slavery was gone. Unrequited labor is the ingredient in it which 
makes the compomid, called slavery, agreeable to any man. Extract 
this ingredient, and what is left is a caput mortuum, which its posses- 
for loiwies, and from which he would sedc taescape^ The master 
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BOW enjoys th^ services of his slaves without paying for them. *( # 
give them wage.^, would be, to relinquish the only profit of his own- 
ership—it would be pa3dng for that which he now gets for nothingi 
The worth of a slave to his master arises fit>m the legal right whicn 
the master lias to appropriate to himself the proceeds of uie slave's 
labor ; and if the iv:aster's views of morality should prevent his avail* 
ing himself of his legal right, the slave is no longer worth any thing to 
him — he might as well, as far as his own interest was concerned, 
emancipate at once. Nothing but benevolence towards the servaal^ 
or an unfounded fear lest he mi^ht not be able to secure his voluntiuy 
services if he were freed, could mduce a master to retain in bondage 
one to whom he was rendering a full equivalent for his services. We 
scarcely believe that any one, who is not engaged in measures of 
emancipation, will claim to be acting on the principle of fair compen> 
sation. But lest, perchance, any one should deceive himself on this 
point, we will exhioit some data from which we may infer what action 
the adoption of this principle would demand. A fair compensation 
for any article is its current price. To remunerate a laborer fairly, 
would be, to give him what his services would command in the mar- 
ket In Kentucky, an ordinary hand will hire from seventy-five 
dollars, up to one hundred and twenty. The master freed from 
charges for food, clothing and medical attendance, receives this amount 
.,^fi the clear profit of liis ownership. If these are the wages which a 
slave can earn, if hired out, ought not the master, when he retains his 
services on his own farm, or in his own shop, to render, on the prih- 
cifdes of the reviewer, this amount of compensation ? Ought he not 
to give to the servant the nett profits of the servant's own labor ? A 
great many reasons can be urged by ingenious men, to show why the 
master ought not to grant this remuneration. But Uiey all amount to 
'the reason said to have been assigned by a celebrated English divine, 
for retaining two livings, when ne could only peiform the duties of 
one — " I cannot afibrd to keep a conscience." 

In the rcjgion where we reside there is no pretension to the merit of 
compensation. Every one knows that among us there is, except in 
flome rare instance, nothing of the kind. But it may be said that, in 
some parts of the south, slave labor yields so httle, that a bare.support 
is ail which a master can afi&rd to give as remuneration. The daily 
task of some southern slaves is not, we are told, more than one jthird 
of the work which a white man will perform at the north. With 
these small tasks, they cannot be supposed to earn more than their 
food and raiment. We grant, in fact, that they fi'equently do not per* 
form more than one-third of the work which they are capable of exe< 
cuting. But why is it ? Simply, because they receive no remuneratiotu 
Like ourselves, they cannot work without proper stimulus, and this h 
not presented. The fear of the whip can do much ; but it cannot 
communicate such an impulse as the hope of reward : besiaes, the 
operation of the latter is healthful to the bodily system, producing peiv 
manent vigor, ease, and rapidity of muscular movement, while (he 
operation of the former ultimately produces sluggishness, torpor, and 
exhaustion. And when humanity prevents a master from that vigOF- 
ous application of the lash which is usual at the south, the amoont of 
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uncompensatad labor performed^ naturally sinks towards the minimum 
of the laborer's support The slaves well know that even their Chria- 
Han masters never dream of remunerating them for their servicea 
All the proceeds of tlieir labor, over and above what is required to 
support themselves, go to their master. They naturally, then, feel 
that it is their interest to do as little as possible. They know that 
despatch in the performance of their task would be followed by an in- 
crease of their task. An increase of industry on their part would, 
they well know, be productive of gain, not to themselves, but to thdr 
masters. But if a task were assigned to them, whose results would 
be about an equivalent to the cost of their support, and the remainder 
of their time, after its dailv completion, could be guarantied to them, 
to be employed perpetually for their own benefit, a new scene would 
open upon the eye of the master. And is a man now to set up a claim 
to bein^ a compensator, because the operation of the system of iniiish 
tice and oppression on which he has been actins, has reduceci its 
victims to tnat point of indolence and negligence, where they will only 
raise enough to clear their own and their master's necessary expenses ? 
The facts prove, not that he strives to elevate his slaves, but that his 
f ystem tends to degrade them — not that he acts justly towards them, 
but that his injustice is not, in the long run, very profitable. Instead 
of complacently hugging himself in the idea of his being a compensa- 
tor, he ought immomately to set in operation a system of measures 
wluch would lift them from the degrading indolence and imprudence 
into which his past treatment has plung^ them. 
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SLAVEHOLDING MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Froin the same document we extract the following facts to* show 

what is the natural influence of the gospel ministry at the south. < Is 

any one so blind as to expect slavery to be overthrown by Christianity 

under such teachers, or under a church which tolerates them? 

Few, indeed, scruple to sell their slaves to the south, as soon as 
they find their labor unprofitable. And can such men talk of dis« 
charging their duty to their slaves? Can they inveigh against the 
abolitionists, because, forsooth, they hinder them in their benev(dent 
exerticnis for the negro's improvement ? Can they denounce imme- 
diate emancipation, because it is fraught with evils to the colored 
man ? They practise imposition upon others — wc trust, too, upon 
themselves. Interest, sheer interest, regulates their conduct towards 
their bondman. They regard him as a chattel, whose appropriate use 
and highest end is, to subserve their interests. We have known of 
slavetraders boasting that they had purchased some of their chained 
gan^ from Presbyterian elders. We have recently known of two 
ministering brothers selling into the terrible bondage of the far south,'*' 

* We use the phrase " terrible bondage," because facts in our possession, of 
onquostionable authority, show us that the general condition of the slaves therc^ 
compared with what it is in Virginia and Kentucky, is terrible. 
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the one two thousand, the other five thousand dollars' worth of slaves. 
Alas ! that truth and duty should compel us to record such facts. We 
oould weep over the occurrences which are daily exhibited through 
out our slaveholding churches. Good men have long countenanced 
these acts. Conscience has been asleep. It is surely time that it 
■hookl awake. 

A solemn responsibility in reference to this subject rests upon the 
pieachers of'the gospeL " For the priest's lips should keep knowledge, 
and they should seek the law at his mouth \ for he is the messenger of 
the Lord of Host&'V But if the requirements of God are such as the 
reviewer represents them to be, the Holy One of Israel might justly 
address us as he did the sons of Levi, in days of old — ''Ye are de- 
parted out of the way j ye have caused many to stumble at the law."* 
We speak not of those who have been trafficking with that object of 
universal execration, the brutal slavetrader. Many of our preachers 
have sedulously and conscientiously refrained from making merchan- 
dwe of. men ; but they have as sedulously, if not as conscientiously 
refrained from addressing masters in the style, which the reviewer 
thinks God's word directs. They have discharged their ne^tive 
duties — their positive, Uiey have utterly neglected. Where is the 
southern preacher, who "enforces moral duties, the great principles 
of justice and mercy, and all the specific commands and precepts of 
scnpture," showing their application to the treatment of servants, and 
thus teaching the master his voholt duty towards his slaves? To 
show the extent of the dereliction of duty, on this point, we will men- 
tion a fact One of our s3aiods in a slaveholding state, some years 
ago, recommended to the preachers to read in their respective churches 
the minutes of the General Assembly on slavery, passed in 1818. On 
inquiry, we have heard of but one congregation m which, up to this 
time, the recommendation has been carried into efifect A consider- 
able number of the preachers inculcate the duty of masters to provide 
some kind of religious instruction for their slaves. Very few, however, 
ever do more than touch upon the subject incidentally. We rarely 
find any efforts to do good m this way, commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the object When the question was recently proposed incu- 
vidually to the delegates in a presbytery embracing twenty-seven 
churches, *' What is doing in your church for the moral and religious 
improvement of the colored people ?" The answer from all the 
churches present, except two, was, "»w(^ng." The natural con- 
sequence of this neglect is, that the spiritual condition of the slaves 
is deplorable. But how is it with the master's responsibility for the 
intellectual improvement of his slaves ? We never have heard of 
more than two or tAree, who ever alluded to this duty, or to the duty 
of compensating the slave for his services. 

The intellectual improvement and compensation of the bondman 
are gospel duties. They are everywhere neglected. We see it, and 
yet are silent Sin stalks around us unrebuked. Our moral sensi- 
bilities can only be awakened by the sins of the aboUtionist Our 
?irtuous indignation finds him out, though a thousand miles distant 

* Mai. 11,98. 
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SLAVERY IN LOUISIANA. 
C. C. Robin, a French travelier, who was in Louisiana fixxn 1802 
to 1806, gives a very particular account of slavery as it then existed 
there. His candor is so unquestionable, and his descriptioii is so 
ezactij applicable to the institution as it ftill continues, that we trans- 
late a few extracts. 

MODB OF FLOGGING. 

** While they afe at labor, the manager, the master, or the driver 
' has commonly the whip in hand to strike the idle. But those of the 
negroes who are judseo guilty of serious faults, are punished twenty, 
twenty-five, forty, finy, or one hundred lashes. The manner of this 
oroel execution is as follows : four stakes are driven down, making a 
long square ; the culprit is extended naked between these stakes, nee 
downwards ; his hands and his feet are bound separately, with strong 
oords, to each of the stakes, so far apart that his arms and legs, 
stretched into the form of St. Andrew's cross, give the poor wretch no 
chance of stirring. Then the executioner, who is ordmarily a negrou 
armed with the long whip of a coachman, strikes upon the reins and 
thiols. The crack of his whip resounds afar, like that of an angry 
cartman beating Ins horses. The blood flows, the long wounds cross 
each other, strips of skin are raised without softening either the hand 
of the executioner or the heart of the master, who cries * sting him 
harder.' 

*' The reader is moved, so am I ; my agitated hand refuses to trace 
the bloody picture, to recount how many times the piercing cnr of 
pain has interrupted my silent occupations ; how many times I have 
shuddered at the faces <^ those barbarous masters, where I saw in- 
scribed the number of victims sacrificed to their ferocity. 

'* The w<Hnen are subjected to these punishments as ncorously as the 
men, not even pregnancy exempts them ; in that case, before binding 
th^n to the stakes, a hole is made in the ground to accommodate the 
enlarged form of the victim.* 

''It is remarkable that the white creoIe women are ordinarily more 
inexorable than the men. Their slow and languid ^it, the trifling 
services which they impose, betoken only apathetic mdolence ; but 
should the slave not promptly obey, should he even &il to divine the 
meaning of their gestures, or looks, in an instant they are armed with 
a formi£ibIe whip : it is. no longer the arm which cannot sustain the 
weight of a shawl or a reticule, it is no longer the form which but 
feebly sustains itself. They themselves order the punishment of one 
of these poor creatures, and with a dry eye see their victim bound to 
four stakes ; they count the blows, and raise a voice of menace if the 
arm that strikes relaxes, or if the blood does not flow in sufficient 
abundance. Their sensibility changed to fury must needs feed itself 
for a while on the hideous spectacle ; they must, as if to revive them- 
selves, hear the piercing shrieks, and see the flow of fresh blood i 

* _.^ on ^t un trou en terre dans le lieu oik V on jugo que doit 
^trep}ac6 le ventre. 
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there are some of them who, in their frantic rage pinch and bite their 
victims,'* 

THE PROTECTION OF THE LAWS. 

'' It is by no means wonderful that the laws, desired to protect the 
slave, should bo little respected by tlie generality of such masters. I 
have seen some masters pay these unfortunate people the miserable 
overcoat which is tlieir due ; but others give them nothing at all, and 
do not even leave them the hours and Sundays grantedto them by 
law. I have seen some of these barbarous masters leave them, during 
the winter, in a state of revolting nudity, even contrary to their own 
true interests, for they thus weaken and shorten the hves upon which 
repose tlie whole of their own fortunes. I have seen some of these 
negroes obliged to conceal tlicir nakedness with the lon^ moss of the 
country. I have been a witness, that after the fatigue ofthe day, their 
labors have been prolonged several hours by the light of the moon ; 
and then, before they could think of rest, they must pound and cook 
their com : and yet, long before day, an implacable scold, whip in 
hand, would arouse them from their sldmbers. Thus, of more than 
twenty negroes, who in twenty years should have doubled, the number 
was redu(^ to four or five.'* 

THE EFFECT UPON CHILDHOOD. 

" The young Creoles, idolized by their weak pnrents make the ne- 
groes who surround them the playthings of their whims ; they flog, 
K>r pastime, those of their own age, just as their fathers flog the others 
at tneir will. These young Creoles, arrived at the age in which the 
passions are impetuous, do not know how to bear contradiction ; they 
will have every thing done which they command, possible or not: 
and, in default of this, they avenge their ofiended pnde by mu tiplisa 
punishments. The sad melancholy of these wretches, depict d upon 
their countenances, the flf^ht of some, and the death of other 4, do not 
reclaim their masters ; they wreak upon those w^io remair. the ven- 
geance which they can no longer exercise upon the others. Over- 
whelmed at length in ruin, tliese Creoles seem still to escape remorse." 

IGNORANCE AND WASTEFULNESS OF SLAVES. 

** The negroes being continually under the hand of a master, having 
no right of property, nor power to make contracts, nor to sustain dvu 
actions, nor, in fine, having any of those civil interests and mutual ob- 
Ugations, which among our country people exercise and develop the 
intellect, it follows, of course, that their intelligence must be extremely 
limited ; and it is so, to a degree of which a European can with di^ 
culty form a conception. I have seen them unable to count five or six 
pieces of money ; it is rare to find one of them who can tell his age,'or 
that of his children, or how many years since he loil his native coun- 
try ; at what time he belonged to such and such a master, or passed 
to such another : with so slight ideas of the past, they must necessa- 
rily have less of the future ; hence they are deplorably careless. They 
use, or rather, waste, whatever clothing thev happen to have, without 
a thought that they may need it some other day. They break and de 
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tnd idleneoB than Snbbath-bieaktng and swearing, ftnd BteoUng from - 
Ibe msBter Ihui defrauding a fcllow-slavc. Uniler the influCDCe of 
nich B code as tliis, it cannot be a matter of BUiprieG that the negiu . 
fomis blse estimatea of the comparative ciimiDalily of actions. And 
further, the general mode of inflicting punieliment tends to confound 
these distinciionH. The whip is the general instrument of correction ; 
and BO long as a negro JB wlupped, witltoul discrimination, for neglect 
of work, (or atealing, lying, Sabbath-breaking, and swearing, he will 
very nHlurally clasa them all together, as belonging lo the same grade 
ofgnill. In a good code of discipline, Ibe punishment will always be 
suited to the nature and enornuty of the crime j and it is highlj im- 
portant that this measure should be well adjusted, for tlie common 
people will judge of the crimmalily of the act by the nature and extent 
of the pimjahrofent. 
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FACTS IN REGARD TO THE WORKING OP THE 
BRITISH ABOUTION ACT. 

Wb propose in this number to give a condensed view of the resnUi 
oT the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, as they may h% 
gathered from the offldal reports of the governors of those colonies to 
the authorities of the mother country. The reader will please to 
recollect that these statements, though neither the latest nor the hmmC 
9titMuClotj, are qfficiaL If any one chooses to call them in question, 
we can rder him to the ParUamentary Papers, printed hy order 0/ tk» 
Boms qf CommonSf where they may be found. 

JAMAICA. 
NUMBER OF APPRENTICES, S90,000. 

The Marquis of Sli^, in his despatch dated Almost 13^ 183^. 
says: "In all parts or the island, with the exception alone of &L 
Ann's parish, the transition from slavery to apprenticeship has been 
efieoted in the most satisfactory manner. It is a remarkable feature 
in the progress of that transition, that the first of August was devoted, 
in^ laost parts of the island, to aevotioiud exercises. Ote Sunday the 
places of worship were again unusually crowded, and the day passed 
over in the most orderly and quiet manner. My reports from all parts 
of tb» island, with the exception of St Ann*s akne, state that oft 
Monday the apprentices turned out to their work with even more thaa' 
usual readiness, in some places with alacrity, and all with good 
humor." 

But why the exception of St. Ann's parish? 

The same despatch informs us— "From what Col Madeod ha* 
informed me, I am confident that as soon as the misunderstanding is 
got rid o£ they will be quiet, unless farced into rebelUon by the eofSmsi 
of the overseersy and, I am sorry to say, of many of the masters and* 
managkh^ attorneys. My letters by yesterday's post have confirmed 
this opinion, as there have been several petty disturbances, attended 
with cases of punishment, in St James's, Westmoreland, and St 
Elizabeth, in almost every instance caused either by the intempetmtS' 
conduct oif the overseers, or exaction by the proprietors or managesB. 
The mothers have been refused time to suckle their children, the usual 
old women as nurses have been withdrawn, the field cooks have bedii' 
withdrawn the piiths leading .Irani their huts to their jmnvmoia grounds 
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lare been ftopped. Many instances of discontent for nmilar 
ksfe been reported to me from St Thomas in the East; but ezoefit v 
liiose parishes above named, nothing can equal the good teoiper aoc 
tnuiqiullity with which all is eoing on." 

The apprentices are obliged by law to woik forty and a half boms 
a week lor their masters, and the rest of their time is at their own dis- 
posal. It is important to remark, that, notwithstanding the ptopbe c y 
of the planters to the contrary, the apprentices have always been 
feady to work for waget in their own time. Some of the masten^ 
however, have not been so willing to pay wages. The Marj^nis ol 



Sligp^ in his despatch dated 21st Jone, 1835, says: ^'Mx. Walah^ 
of the specials, reported to me, that when he named to a relative ot 
one of the principal resident proprietors, who was complaining that the 
apprentices would not be able to get on his crops in time, that he warn 
Mthorized by them (the apprentices) to ofier their labor in their ovm 
HnUf at the usual rate of wages. It. 8d. currency, or U. sterling yet 
nine hours, he was desired to hold hie tongue^ and not to speak to the 
old gentleman about it, as it would make- him angry, he haying hnnly 
iMOlved never to pay any waget to any of hit former tUtoet/* 

Among other important facts in the same despatch, the governor oi 

Jamaica states the following: 

" The quality of the Bxmx made this jear is honk fide fiir superior 
lo what has been heretofore made by mght work on the majority of 
•states in this island. 

" There has been by far less stodc lost in this year's crop than in 
tet of preceding years, and in many places it has been taken off by 
a smaller number. 

** The apprentices generally are evidently beconung more reconciled 
ts the s\*8tcm, and work cheerfully for money-hire both night and day, 
and X\w\' are becoming better behiayed every daj. 

''^The finger, arrow-root, and coflfee plantations, are as flourishing. 
m ever tj^y were known to be. 

<^The negroes will improve, because they have done so since the 
iist of August, gradually but certainly, in all parts where severity 
Ims not been practised. . 

''They passed their holydays at Christmas in an unceually orderiy 
manner; and there were^ hterally speaking, I verily believe, not 
twenty absentees from then- labor on tne 27th of December, and tfaM^ 
worked on New Year's day without a murmur. 

<' They now dig cane holes in many parts of the island at one hal^ 
penny per hole, eaminjg a dollar a day, digging 160 often in a day, 
.when 70 or 80 was their task during aavery. 

** On the whole, i come to the conclusion, that the perfect success 
ef the new system during the continuanee of tho apprenticeship, de* 
pends entirely on the conduct of the white people ; and thait if it firila^ 
on them will rest the entire blame'"'' 

It must be remembered, that Lord Sligo is himself a West India 

iter, and not one of the leaders of the Anti-Slaveiy Society. 

* PiMWaaisntaiy Papsn, ssss. 1819, No. S78— I, ^tMu 
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The governor of Jamaica has also flubmitted a multitude of reports 
fion the apodal magiatrates, which unanimously corroborate his stale 
meats. 

/. Daughlrejf, tpeeial magUtraU ai St, Elizabeth^ says: 

^No instance has, I belieye, occurred in this quarter, of their 
fefiising to work for wages : at any rate, they are doing it now whe»> 
ever required ; and it is within my knowledge that they are even soli- 
citing to be so employed in their own time. Their free labor htm 
more than once been pointed out to me with expressions of approb^ 
tion at (he manner in which it had been perfonned. It has happened 
to me several times to see them paid ; and I observed with pleasure^ 
that, instead of any murmuring at the rate of wages (at first a rather 
oommon occurrence), they drew up for *the ctuh,* as they emphatically 
tenned it, with their very best looks and best manners. They ait 
capital reckoners of what they have to receive; I would almost deQr 
any one to cheat the most stupid among them out of the smallest that 
is their due. They are characteiistical^ fond of money.**"** 

£1. Pryce, tpeeial magistrate in Trwtwneyj says: "I have modi 

Eleasure in reporting to your Excellency, that the whole of this popu* 
»iis and extensive £strict| assigned to my management by your lord> 
•hip, is perfectly -tranquil afiif orderly. 

** The apprentices are becoming better behaved, and more recon- 
ciled to theu: manajgers under the new system, than heretofore. Thej 
are eradually settling down to their duty, and performing their wcfK 
steadily and well 

** The apprentices eenerallv appear to pay more attention to ths 
religious observance of the sabbath than formerly. 

'^They appear desirous of having moral and religious instruction^ 
and express a desire to have their duldren educated ; none of when 
have they, ia any instance, apprenticed to their former masters. 

'* They express an anxiety aoout their houses and grounds ; and oa 
one occasion, I was asked by an apprentice if he could le|^y piir> 
chase and own land. 

'' Since crop, I have had only one complaint from any manager ia 
my beat (46 properties and about 9,000 apprentices), of the appreo* 
tices not working faithfully ; and, on investigation, I am satisfied tha 
overseer himself was to blame, having stopped their allowance of 
herrings, and worked the apprentices eight hours per day for five ^yS| 
in place of nine hours, ana thereby depriving them of their half or 
Friday. 

'' I regret to state, that several of the subordinate planters still ding 
to the oQ S3rsteni, and cannot divest themselves of their dd pregudioes 
and arlntrary disposition towards the apprentices, who on their parts 
have not had suffident time to reconcile themselves to thdr former 
oppressors. 

^Complaints are greatly diminished since the commencement of my 
duties, and they have become more of a casual than of an important 
nature, frequently between the apprentices themselves only. 
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tin 90L to S5I^ afiM a total (even at 90L euk) of 9:^;»0L ; apHfit 
wlBch win sorely induoe the planter to lay out much higer sntna 
tfatn be has hithoto^ in tbe pa jment of extra and wilfing labor.** 

"Etcij tiling ia flomg on aatreil aa coidd be wiflfaed. All Hat 
faeXnii ezatement inucb lately prevailed among the wUte popoialni 
iiatanend. Tbe reaction baa been almoat aa rapid aa waa ibe aad^ 
den bnrat of angnr feefing.*^ 

** I b^ leare reapectiully to draw your lordahip^ attention to te 
Ibflowing 6u:t8, taken fiom a carefol inspection of tbe cnstora-booae 
latmns of tbe quarter whidi ended on me SOtb nit., and co m pa re d 
witb similar docoments of tbe fonr preceding yeara fat tbe aame 
peiKML 

''Tbe average quantity of aonr entered for exportation at the 
costom-hoose in Demeraia and Ennrgoibo, dming toe Jane quarten 
of tbe four years preceding tbe present one, amonnts to 10,723 bogs 
beads per eacb. As tbe |muiter is entitied to one-sixth less labor fiom 
tiie apprentioe tban fiom tbe slave, one-sixtb less produce mi^t rea* 
aonably, under jpreaent drcumstanoes, bave been expected. For tiie 
Jane quarter or the present year, oonsequentiy, if 8,996 bogsbeada 
of sugar had been entered for exportation, there ooold have been no 
iost ^und of complaint against tbe apprenticed laborer. Yotur 
iordship will, however^ learn with pleasure, that 13,189 bogabeada 
have been entered ; bemg 2,466 hogsheads more than was prodneed 
in the same time under tbe slave system, and 4^863 hoeBbeada aboi^a 
what the planter had a right to calculate upon witb ms <iimtnin<^ 
labor."! 

Tbe governor proceeds to compare tbe produce of rum, molaaaea^ 

ooSee, and cotton, with the average of the four preceding years, and 

finds that in all, except molasses, the produce is greater ; and of mo* 

lasses, more has been produced tban tiie planter had a rig^t to expect 

tvith the diminished labor. He adds : 

''The protracted illness of the collector at Berbice has hitherto pre- 
vented my being fiimished with similair returns from ihat district. I 
understand, however, that the documents from thence will be eraB 
•tiU more giatifying." 

MAURITIUS. 

.NUMBER OP APPRENTICES, ABOUT 70,000. 
The Abolition Jlct did not take efiect in this island till the Ist Feb> 
mary, 1835.§ Some days after, the governor. Sir William Nicolay, 
tiiUB writes to the secretary of state : * 

" 16tA Fthmary, 1835. 
" A vessel being on the point of sailing for England, I have to 
leport, with much satisfaction, that the new system, occasioned by tbe 

' Parliamentaiy Papers, sesi. 1835, No. S78— I, p. 175. t Dud. p. 170. 

;i£l^p.l77. 

-^Iiie delay was occasioned by ths remoteness of tbe island, it beiBf sttoatai 
' |)l)a Ipdian ocean.— Ea. 
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Ml fer tiM abolidoii of alaveiy, eontmiMt to worii well ; mastort uid 
•pprodtioeB appearing content" 

As a k?ge number of the Blares on thb island had not been duly 

mffStBted, and consequently the apprenticeship act did not ipply to 

the British government has (urdered the govemor to proclaim 

unoonditionally free. We have not yet heaid the result 

ANTIGUA. 

FORHERLT 30,000 SLAVES— WHITE POPULATION ABOUT 9,000 

Mn Henry Loving, * the superintendent of police, thus reporti to 
Hm governor: 

<< Itl June, 1835. 

" The progressively healthful state of a£&irs in this island, leavea 
me but little to remark upon this report for the month of May ; and I 
^im happy to have learnt, from the best authority, Ihat some gentlemen 
of rank, possessing estates in this country, wno, from a want of duB 
patience, had recently predicted the ruin of the landed interest, are 
now of a difierent opinion."! 

Nowhere in the West Indies had the chains of slavery been more 
galling than in Antigua. Nowhere was abolition more violenUy op- 
posed by the masters. They prophesied the utter ruin of the island 
a it should ever take place. However, on finding that by an imm^ 
d&ate emancipation, instead of the apprenticeship system, they would 
sooner get the compensation money, they resolved to venture upon the 
act which they had so often deprecated as the highest folly. As this 
case embraces ott the dangers which can possibly attach to an act of 
immediate abolition, it will be well to recur to the Antigua journal^ 
and see how the change fixmi absolute slavery to full and unconditional 
freedom passed ofH It is now admitted by all, that the state of society 
in Antigua is perfecUy safe, and the island more prosperous, than ever 
wider the slave system. Let us see how it passed its perils. The 
Antigua Free Press, of August 7th, 1834, says: 

<<The great doubt is solved; the alarming prognostications of the 
advocates of slavery falsified: the highest hopes of the n€^;ro's fnendi 
fulfilled, and their pledges oonorabTy redeemed. A wnole people, 
eomprising 30,000 souls, nave passed fixun slavery into fre^om. not 
only without the sli^test irregularity, but with the solemn and aeco* 
rous tranquillity of a sabbath.. 

** The religious services appropriate to the event were commenced 
by the Wesleyans holding, according to a practice **«<i||liar to thenk- 
selves, what is called a * watch-night' The place' '^^ worship were 
numerously attended, particularly by the slaves, anci, » the hour of 

* Mr. Lovlnff Is a man of color, the son of a negresi, and who had htansidf 
l«en a ilave tul ae was nine years of aoe. 
t PaiUamsBtaxy Fillers, aesi. 18M, No. $78-41, p. cA 
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twelve, they received the blessing of freedom on their knees, while 
engaged in supplication and thanksgiving to the Author of all mei^' 
des. Friday, the day d'jubilee, presented such a scene as was n^er 
before witnessed in Antigua. From an early hour in the morning 
multitudes were seen moving from all quarters to the house of God; 
and, at the hours of prayer, every church and chapel, perhaps without 
exception, overflowed. In St John's and Parham particularly, they 
were literally crammed, the doors and windows crowded, and hundrecb 
after all were obliged to remain outside. We attended in the morning 
at the Moravian chapel in town, and are persuaded that there were 
assembled there not less than between three and four thousand peiv 
sons, including those in the school-room, where there was service 
likewise, togeUier with such as could not obtain entrance in either 
place. 

" But.it was not merely from contemplating the hitherto unequalled 
multitudes of worshippers who filled and environed the Houses <^ 

1>rayer, that the benevolent looker-on could denve a sublime and hal- 
owed pleasure ; a more striking object of wonder and delight was ^ 
demeanor of the people universally. Tt not only claimed the credit of 
being orderly, but was in the highest degree decorous and praise- 
worthy. While every countenance beamed with happiness, there 
was no unbecoming excitement Their joy was lively, mdeed, but it 
was calm and chastened ; and even with regard to then* dresses, there 
was no gaudiness nor attempt at finery ; eve^ thing was clean, neat, 
and suited to a day of general thanksgiving. The thought occurred to 
us, — ^if the philanthropists 6f Britain could have witnessed the sigbt 
which we were privileged to behold, how gratefully would they have 
acknowledged that all their solicitude, andexertions, and expense, in 
behalf of the poor enslaved negro, were now amply rewarded. For 
our own part, we felt, that if it were possible and requisite, we could, 
for another such consummation, consent again to sufl^r the calumnies, 
persecution, and poverty, wUch have been (suod still are in pretty large 
measure) inflicted upon us for pleading the cause of our oppressed 
brethren. 

** It is exceeding gratifying to learn, from all parts of the country, 
that the sense of proprie^ manifested by the negroes everywhere m 
public, was not thrown on upon returning to their habitations. So- 
briety and decency maintained their rule everywhere ; and the noise 
of dancing and revelling was not heard to proceed from any hut, as . 
we understand, throughout the island. 

''But the good conduct of the negroes did not end with the day of 
thanksgiving, when the solemn impressions made by the reli^ous ser- 
vices mi^t be supposed to have worn ofij at least in many instances. 
A week nas nearly elapsed, and although all eyes and ears are open, 
and reports spread rapidly, we have not heard of a single act of inso- 
lence, insubordination, or violence, committed by any one of them, 
under false and licentious notions of fireedom. It is true, that at first 
they almost all refus^ the terms of hire proposed by the proprietora 
d attorneys ; but a little reasoning has prevailed with them ; and, 
ording to the accounts from the country, there cannot be more than 
£Ah holding out fiir higher wages. There is no-doubt, however, 
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iktX tfaeie wili speedily accede likewise. We feel it to be our duty 
Iwre (and a very gratitying one it is), to bear testimony to the senriooi 
of our fiiend, Mr. Loving, the superintendent of pohce, whoso ezer- 
tkMW in the performance of his duties have been unwearied, and to 
whose cundiiatory expostulations and advice it is mainly owing that 
the laborers have so speedily returned to the employment of thsir 
ftmner masters. This gentleman, since assuming office on the .first, 
has visited almost every estate, for the purpose m explaining to the 
people their exact condition, duties, and interest ; and his addresaai 
have everywhere been attended with the best efiects." 

On the l^h qf Jiugtut, the same pap«r says : 

^ It is with the highest satisfaction we announce, that we know o( 
and believe there is, no gang of laborers in the island, which has not 
letumed to its accustomed employment Tranquillity prevails every- 
where ; indeed, it has never been broken ; for, although many negroes 
held back from work for some days, in expectation of higher wages, 
fut a single instance of riotous misconduct has occurred,'" The same 
state of things has continued, according to the joumakB, down to the 
j^ieseDt time. 

MONTSERRAT 6,000 APPRENTICES— NEVIS 9,000— TOR- 
TOLA AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 6,00a-DOMINICA 
15,000 

^ We class these four islands together, as they ferm a part, aloOf 
^fifh St Christopher's (of which we shall treat separat^), of tme 
l^eral government (tluit of Antigua), and also because the Mme 
general terms will nearly apply to all alike, with slight variations. 
The minds of the negroesL m all jof them, were, to a certcin degrecL 
alEbcted by the di£ference of their lot fix)m that of the population of 
Antigua. They submitted to the system of apprenticeship very reluc- 
tantly indeed, but with no murmurs loud enou^ to cause any very 
•erious alann, or to indicate any purpose of combined resistance^ o^ 
cept for a few days on the part of the slaves on some French estatsi 
in jDominica. With this slight exception, the governor represents the 
black population, generally, as having conducted themselves with 
groat propriety and decorum, and states his belief that the rumors of 
•ay fiulures of the crops bad proceeded as much, if not more, fixim 
die vasue apprehension of the planters, as fiom any reluctance on the 
part of the negroes to perform their duties. All these islands had 
continued, with these slight exceptions, to enjoy an undisturbed tran- 
quillity.'' 

ST. CHRISTOPHER'a 
CONTAINING ABOUT 18,000 APPRENTICES. 

''In this island, more than any other, was the grievance of the ap- 
prenticeship felt by the black population^ as they contrasted their own 
situation with that of their neighbors m Andgua. They regarded 
their masters as depriving them of rights to which they considered 
themselves equally entided by the vml of their sovereign ; and tho 
sub-governor, having been himself a slave-holder, could obtain no 
credit for hit explajuitions } which, on the contnury, they diowned 
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with ohanor." Notwithstandins these unfavorable circmnstatMps^ tiw 
governor ihva expresses himseu m a letter to the secretary of stata^ 
of the I8th Nov. 1834: 

'*It gives me sincere pleasure in stating, that the apprenticeflfaip 
system goes on far better than I beUev3 any one antiapated. The 
negrcM are in general very quiet, and, with a very few exceptions^ 
work well ; numerous planters say that they set as much wore, done 
under the new system, as ever they did during me existence of slavery; 
and some gentlemen (a good many) go so &r as to say they get 
more."* 

ST. VINCENT, CONTAINING ABOUT 22,000 APPREN- 
TICES—GRENADA, ABOUT 24,000— TOBAGO, ABOUT 
13,000. 
From Tobago, the lieutenant-governor, General Darling, on the 

31st December, 1834, addressed to the secretiiy of state, Mr. Spring. 

Rice, the fc^owing satieifactory statement: 

** If I might venture to form an opinion on the experience of the fife 
months that have elapsed since the extinction of slavery, I should say, 
there' is .no reason whatever to apprehend any trouble or insuboidina- 
tion in ttds island under the system of apprenticeship ; which, notwith> 
standing occasional complaints of late turning out to work, will upon - 
the wluue prove as bendicial to the interests of the proprietor, as the 
former system ; and this, too, without reference to the greatly impiored 
condition of the laborer."t 

TRINIDAD. 

THE NUBIBER OF APPRENTICES ABOUT 33,000 

On the 22d of May, 1835, Sir G. Hill, the governor, thus writes : 

'<Tfae sugar crop is now more than three-fourths finished; it will 
produce (I expect) as much revenue as last year, and with ge&osi • 
contentedness on the part of the apprentices. 

** I delight to remarK, that punishments have materially decreased ; 
on some estates, none have been inflicted since October last; and I 
entertain a strong belief that there is an advance towards a mond 
improvement, which, if carefully promoted, will realize the most sai^ ^ 
emne hopes of the promoters of tne important change e£^ted on die 
first of August last"! 

ST. LUCIA. 
CONTAINING ABOUT 13,000 APPRENTICES. 
In this island, the great change has been eflected 'v^'ithout the sli^it- 
est disorder or disturbance. On the 12th of July, 1834, the new 
flovemor, Sir Dudley St Le^er Hill, issued a proclamation, announcing 
ttie approaching emancipation of the slaves on the first of August 
next, a day which he appointed to be observed in all churches and 
diapels as a day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God, for having 
in his infinite wisdom visited the people of this land with so gradoiis 

* Parliamentary puers, sess. 1835, No. 378—11, p. 94. 
Mbid.p. 181. « Ibid. p. SIS. 
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of his good providence ; and likewise, of humble inter* 
and fervent prayer, that he may be pleased mercifully to fiir- 
tber this important chan^ to a peaceful and happy end. 

The governor reports in his letter of the thira November, 1834^ as 
fiiflows: 

'** It is with no ordinary satisfaction that I profit by this oppoftonity 
to inform you, that the tranquil and orderly conduct of the apprenticed 
Uxxers fully justifies my giving you an assurance, which cannot fail 
to be gratiMng to his Majesty's government ; and that is, that the 
abolition of slavery has not, up to Siis period, interrupted the industiy 
wliich was cosUm^ry previously to that happy event'"*' 

HONDURAS. 
THB "WMBER OF APPRENTICES IS ABOUT 9,500. 
The govemoi, Colonel CodLbum, on the 15th of December, 1834, 
wrote as fdUows : 

** The apprenticed laborers are going on well ; an'.'- \hou^ nearly 
ihe whole of them will be assembled here at the ensmng Christmas, I 
do not anticipate any disturbance, complaint, or difficulty."! 

BAHAMAS. 
THE NUMBER OF APPRENTICES ABOUT 0,000. 
In these scattered islands, some acts of insubordination occurred in 
tfie first instance, but unattended with violence of any kind. On the 
5th of March, 1835, the acting governor reports : 

** I am happy in being able to report to your lordship, that tranquil* 
fity prevails throughout these islands, and the inhabitants appear to 
lock forwurd to an improvement in their circumstances, which will 
contribute to the general contentment"| 

GRAND CAYMANAS. 
CONTAINING ABOUT 1,000 NEGROES, FORIfERLT SLAVES. 
These small islands seem hitherto to have been almost excluded 
fidom the pale of society, though not very distant fix>m Jamaica. The 
riaves in the Caymanas had never been registered. The Abolition 
Act declared all unreg^tered slaves to be free from the 1st of August, 
1834. Afler some delay, the secretary of state ordered them to be 
dedarcd fiiee ; and Lord Sligo prepared to issue a proclamation to that 
eflbet, which was accompanied with an address. On the 3d of May, « 
Lord Sligo himself visited these islands with the proclamation and 
address, in order to sooth the proprietors, and to calm and instruct the 
daves, who were mutually thunderstruck by the unexpected proceed- 
ing, which took place on the morning of his arrival The whole affiur 
appears to have passed over very quietly. 

* PaxUamentarj papers, seu 18ML No. ITS— II, p. Stt. 
tIbM.p.M6. |Ibid.p.9fl. 
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FORMERLY THERB WERE ABOUT 5)000 SLATES. 

The legislature of this island declined, as is well known, to saUeet 
their slaves to the apprenticeship, and declared them entirely free dob 
the 1st of August, 1834. The law admits to the elective fraiicluse afl 
the free who are duly qualified. Not the slightest symptom of dital^ 
fection or disturbance appears to have at any time occurred in this 
island. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPR 
THE mJMBER OF APPRENTICED ABOUT 3ft»0e0. 

The governor of this colony, in his despatch to the secretary oi 
state, dated 6th December, 1833, writes thus : 

"From the reports of thepnblic functionanesi, from liie communi- 
cations I have received from, many other individuals who have the best 
opportunities of ascertaining the state of the public mind, and from 
my owri personal observations, I feel that I may venture to assure you, 
that there is no cause to apprehend, on the part of the slave propiietoni 
in Uus colony, anv openly avowed hostility to the bill ; stiA less any 
thing partaking of systematic resistance to it, or that the measure wm 
be here productive of any collision between the different dasaes of 
society." 

On the Ist of Apiii, 1S34, the ^vemor, Sir Benjamin D^Urban, 
wrote that he bad ^-anted permission to the inhabitants of the colony 
to hold a public meeting, to consider and surest the measures that 
might be requisite in this crisis of their affiurs. Among these neft* 
suies was a proposition tx> abridge the period of the apprenticeship by 
two years, so that all slavery should terminate in this colony on tha 
Ist December, 1838, instead of the Ist December, 1840 ; the majonty 
of their slaves being domestic, and not predial 
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DOES THE BIBLE SANCTION SLAVERY! 

We must first settle the meaning of the term slavery, ^ A slave,*' 
■ays the law of Louisiana, " is one who is in the power of the master 
to whom lie belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his perso% 
his industry, and his labors he can d$ nothing, possess nothmgf nof 
UequSre any thing, htt what must belong to his master J* *' He is a ckatU4 
persorud," says the law of South Carolina, ^* to all tfUenfo, construe^ 
Hons, and purposes, whatsoever,^ It may be added, that he came into 
this relation (the rfiation of a thing to an owner) without any fault or 
consent of his own. This definition of slavery, furnished by law, is 
a true description of it in (act This, then, is what we mean by 
slayeiy, the bein^ held in the relation of a mere thing to some man. 
This IS Uie American meaning of the word. And it is in regard to 
this meaning tiiat we inquire whether the Bible sanctions it 

In that comprehensive summary of Bible doctrine called the Ten 
Commandments, the right of property is recognised and guarded by 
ttke prohibition, *' Thou shalt not steal.*' This prohibition is of 
oniversal application, meaning thou shalt not steal from any body; 
therefore it presupposes in every nan a li^ht to use the products of 
his own labor, and much more the limbs with which he labors, as he 
pleases. No man is allowed to take from another his propertv with* 
Oat his consent The word steal covers the whole ground of frauds 
nHfiether secret or open. Now, it is no matter whether you call slave- 
hdlding, as above defined, stealing, or not It is at war with the doc- 
trine of the eighth commandment, because it destroys in the slave the 
right of property, which the commandment sacredly guards. It does, 
by one comprehensive and perpetual process, all which that commancU 
ment solemnly prohibits. There is no doubt that I violate the dghtii 
eommandment, if, meeting a man upon the highway, T order him to 
stand and deliver, — if I take his watch and mS purse. But thoee 
things are perhaps the avails, over and above his rood and clothin& 
of a year's labor. Should I have done less violence to the command- 
ment, if I had met the same man a year sooner, and compelled. him to 
work a year on my fann, feedin| and clothing him, to be sure, but 
taking all the pronts ? Should I have done less, if I had compeSled 
Inm to work for Ufe? Should I have done less, i^ instead of seizing 
Hie man, I had seized lus mother before his birth^ compelled her to 
iroik Icnr me^ and laid the daim of absotote ownership to her diUd w m 
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MMO SB it was bom ? Sorely not There would be UtOe me of te 
eifi^th commaDdineDt, if men coukl ge: round it so coDvenientH'. Bod 
whether slavehdding be profitable or not, it violates the prombitioo, 
**Thou slialt not steal," inasmuch as it sets utteriy askie the rig^ 
idbich the prohibition was deaened to guard. 

Before we go any further, men, it may be remarked, tlmt TF the 
Bible sanctions slavery, the Bible is totally inconsistent with itself, and 
consequently is un worUiy of any respect So, if our inquiry turns oat 
in favor of slaver^*, it is the Bible that must &11, and not the li^ts of 
human nature. 

Now, says the slaveholder, slavery was recognised in the very ten 
commandments from which vou have quoted. " Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's fnan-iervmt,'nor his maid~»ervant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's." Here, continues the slave- 
holder, the man-servant and the maid-aerraDt are sp<Jten of as hdimg^ 
Irt^to thef neighbor, just as much as the ox or the ass. Let us Idol 
at this argument The slaveholder assumes that the servants an 
here put upon the same relatiim to their master as his ox or his asa. 
But the commandment first 8a}*s, " Thou shalt not covet thy neij^ 
bof*B house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his nrntk^ 
servant," &c. On the slavchdder's arvument, the wjfe too is placed 
in tfie same relation to her husband as his house, or his ox, or his asau 
This is proving a little more than even a slaveholder would wish. But 
if the Illation of the wife to her husband is not the same as that of an 
ox to its owner, it follows that the relation <^ the servant to hia master 
may ntft be the same. The argument proves too much to be good for 
any thing. 

If servant nccessanlr nieant tUaftj we might possibly be driven (a 
^nt that the very prohibition against coveting a man's property, is a 
good warrant for Uucing tho man, property, and all But as there ia 
ao necessity of understanding servant to mean slaoe, and as it is no 
more than fair to allow, while we paay, that the tenth commandment 
m not a piece of nonsense, we must be permitted to wonder that a 
. daveholder should dare to meddle with it Thou shalt not covbt 

AMT THING THAT 19 THT NEIGHBOR'S. HoW, then, CSnst thoU pnS 

tend to be the owner of thy neighbor himself? How canst thou saj 
th&t thy neighbor can " possess nothing, nor acquire any thing," hot 
what must be thine? '^ Thou shalt not covet," cries the preacher, 
and at the same moment he holds several of his nei^bors as mere 
**ehtiUel8 personal,^ under an overseer whose business it is to get out 
of them as much work as he can, wUhovA paifin^ for it. Every hour 
of the slave's labor is coveted, every blow he strikes is coveted; if i| 
were not so, he would be free. Here, then, we take our stand on tha 
tentii' commandment ; it cuts up the whc^e system of American 
davery, branch and root ; it digs under, and turns out of the soil, the 
whole tbin^. The slaveholder violates no positive commandment i| 
m said. I^y, he violates the tenth commandment, from one end of it 
lo the other; and more than violates it, for he not only covets hia 
■eig^boi's property, all that is his, but be covets ail that he mcy or oai 
lave — he covets tM man himself and mUa Ids eovetaiusness thonmgUm 
i^pnmHu. Thevew biitain roadwlwBb ksada tosUTehokhc^api 
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that is the load of covHousneta, The Bible forbids a sine^e step in 
that road. How, then, did the slaveholder get to the end otit without 
TiolatiDg the commaodmeot? 

But again, suppose for the sake of the argument that the man* 
servant and the maid-servant were slaves in the Cardina sense of the 
word. Does it follow, because I may not covet George McDuffie's 
jisves, that he has a ri^t to hold them ? Or, does it follow from the 
fimrth commandment, uiat because George McDuffie has no right to 
gnake his slaves work on the sabbath, he haa a right to drive them to 
fais cotton fields every other day in the week ? No such thing. No 
matter whether the people to whom the Decalogue was addressed did 
Jkwe slaves or not, both the eighth and the tenth commandments settle 
tiie c|uestion that they ought not to have had them. They were solemnly 
prohibited from takmg a step towards having them. 

So far as the cause of immediate emancipation is concerned, we 
Ry^t rest the case here. Alter getting the command^ Thou shalt not 
eat of the fruit of a certain tree, we see no need of waiting for another 
eommand. Thou shalt not eat a bushel of that fruit ; nor of ransacking 
the sacred pages to find a permission directly to the contrary. But ee 
' alaveholders will have it that slavery is a divine ordinance, for the BibU*§ 
Bake we will endeavor to find what ground they have to stand on. 
We will endeavor to find where it is that the charter of the world*! 
liberties makes merchandise of men, — in what part of the tidingp of 
** peace on earth and good- will to men," it is, that some men are made 
the properly of ethers. 

THS CURSE OF NOAH. 

And Noah said, ** Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shal 
he oe unto his brethren." Gen. ix^ S5. 

Slaveholders must perform two impossibilities before they can get 
iuiy authority for their deeds from this text 

1. They must prove that this passage is a command, or at least a 
permission to enslave the descendants of Canaan, and not a mere 
prophecy that they would be enslaved. For a mere prophecy would 
no more Justify them, than the ibundant prophecies of Cfhiisrs death 
justified his murderers. 

S. They must prove that the very people they hold as slaves are the 
hoak fide descendants of Canaan. It will not do to say that they are 
probably descended from Ham the father of Canaan. Ham had three 
sons besides Canaan ; viz., Cush, Misraim, and Phut And we are 
not told that either of these or their father was placed under Uie curse. 
If the slaveholders must needs be the executioners of the divine sen- 
tence upon the devoted descendants of Canaan, let them see to it that 
they do not get hold of the wrong vie' ims. The sheriflT who hangs a 
man not named in his warrant, becjmcs a murderer. There aie 
■orely ten chances to one that the southern slaves are Cushites and 
not Uanaanites ; but. if they were Canaanites, how do their oppresson 
know that the curse has not spent its force ? One would think from 
tihe scripture history, that the punishment of the wretched Canaanitee 
did not lack much of being complete some scores of centuries ago. 



\ 
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PATRLA.RCHAL SERVITUDE. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, bad servants bom in th^ boosofly End 
bought with tbor money. 

It Would be difficult, however, to show that their conduct in this 
matter is commended to us as an example, any more than their having 
a plurality of wives. But suppose it an example. What is it f 
They had servants, and their havmg a great many went to show then 
riches. Some of their servants were bought with their money, and 
some were bom with them. But were any of them staves 7 Yea^ 
the slaveholder will say, if they were bought. We say, na This 
will depend upon the questions, who was the seller, and what were the 
conditions of the sale. It may have been that the persons bou^t 
were parties to the bargaiH, and instead of selliiig the absolute owneiw 
ifaip of their lives and limbs, they only stipulated to perform certain 
•ervices. It is impossible for the slaveholder to prove that this was 
not the case, while there are several reasons why we may fairly pie* 
some it was. 

1. The fact that in those primitive times it was customaiy for a man, 
who was become poor, to sell hims^as the servant of some rich man. 
See Leviticus xxv, 47, and Genesis xlyii, 19. The phrase, to sell onei's 
sel( is common in Scripture. See 2 Kings xvii, 17 ; Isa. 1, 1, and lii, 3. 

2. From the occupation and mode of ufe of the patriardis, their seiw 
vants could have been of no value at all to them, imless they acted «e- 
UmtarUy. It is difficult to see how wandering shepherds, whose slaves^ 
S* we must call them such, were employed in tending their flocks, 
oould have prevented any one from cscapms when He pleased, or have 
recovered any one after nis escape. Tnink of the awkwardness of 
setting a driver, with his slave-wnip, to drive a parcel of slaves to look 
tffter his master's cattle, as they browse over the nills. 

3. We read in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, that Abraham 
armed 318 of his trained servants, and led them out on a military adven- 
tore. Such a procedure would be madness on the part of a soothem 
slaveholder. It shows that Abraham's servants were not slaves whom 
he held against their will, but rather the free subjects of a libonl 
prince. 

Again, the mere act of buying a man with money does not make 
him a slave. Men are sometimes bousht for the very purpose of 
setting them free. I may buy a man wim the expectation of receiving 
in his services a compensation for the purchase money, and yet lay no 
daira of property to the man, and pretend to no right to sell him, or 
to dispose of his person and his labor. A man may sell himsdf as a 
servant for life, it being understood that in rendering such service he is 
ever to be voluntary. But it is absurd to suppose that a man should 
sell himself to be a personal cl attel, like the American slave ; for in 
that case the very pnce receiveu by him at once becomes his mastei's. 
When, therefore, we read of the patriarchs bu3dns men with nibnej, 
end of men selling themselves for money, we are c^cd upon to bdieve 
nothing more than that the parties bargained together, the one party 
OEying money, and the other service — we surely are not called upon 
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to believe that either perty annihilated itself or bargained itself into 
a nollity, as the servant must have d me if he became a slave. 

As to tlie servants who were born in the fiunilies of the patriarchs, 
fliey could not have been bom to l. worse condition than that into 
which their parents had sold themselves — ^viz., a condition of voluntary 



What likeness any mortal can discover between Abraham as a 
maaler of servants, and one of our southern planters as the owner of 
his gof^^, it is utterly beyond our power to ima^ne. Whoever thinks 
it would have comported with the character of the father of the &itb-- 
fill to encourage kidnappers and land-pirates by buying their booty, 
or that it womd have become his sanctity and heavenly-mindedness 
to steal and enslave poor unoffending men and women with his own 
hands, must enioy his opinions alone, so far as we are concerned. 

We affirm uiat patnarchal servitude was perfectly vcluntmy, and 
cfaallen^ proof to the contrary. The burden of proof justly h^ os 
tiiose who hold as good authority an example, which, according to their 
interpretation of it, was openly at war with the moral law of €rod. 

THE MOSAIC BOND SERVICE. 

"Both iby bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have^ 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you, of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the strangers that do sojourn 
among yon, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with 
you, wmch they begat in your land, and they shall be your possession. 
And ye shall take them as an inheritance ror your children after yon, 
to inherit them for a possession : they shall be your bondmen for ever.** 
Lkvit. XXV, 41 1 6. 

This means a great deal more to the ear of an American slaveholder 
than it ever meant to the ear of a Hebrew. The former supposes 
bondmen and bondmaids to have been men and wookea Mknet, Ht 
supposes these bondmen might be sold by their masters, that they 
could ''possess nothing nor acquire any thing," but what would h^ 
long to their masters. He supposes they were chaitels pergonal ii^ the 
hn^ds of their owners. In all these suppositions he is mistaken, for 
the following reasons : 

1. There is a total want of proof that they could be B<dd or alienated 
in any way. 

8. These bondmen and bondmaids could not ha v u been aUdm men and 
women, because man-stealing was a capital crimt> oy the law of Mose& 
<* He that stedeih a man and selUth him, or if he Im 'bund in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death." Ex. xxi, 16. ilus law was of uni- 
versal application to both Hebrews and heathen, and it is very import- 
ant to study its bearins. When Moses gave the law, there were of 
course no l>ondinen in Israel. The question is, how there could come 
to be any, according to law. An Israelite might buy a heathen if he 
had the money ; but who should sell him ? No Israelite or sojourner 
^ould take or tteal a.heaUien foi the market No heathen from abroad 
could bring stolen heathen into Israel for sale. Nor would it do to 
go,>»o~i«dbuy.manwhow«^,W«. There could be oo k^ 
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biursmin lor a bondmaii, except in the one case where the seller and the 
sola were the same identiGal pa ty. In other woida, the Israelites 
eoold not Mqf, onlcss the sojoamt r or the heathen should sell hiniBelf, 
S^ if he sold himsdf, he most retain his rights as a party, otherwise 
the sale would be but a trick — man-stealing under another name. 

But if the purchased bondmen and IxHidmaids were not slaves, 
what were they? In what condition did they serve? We answer, 
they were people, who, for a valuable consideration, bound them- 
selves to obey adl lawful commands of a master till the year of Jubilee^ 
if they should live to see it Their bodies and aovAa, and their off' 
spring, were their own ; their service was thdr mastei's ; and to Jiis 
extent they were his possession, and mi^t be handed down to his 
children. 

But were they not to be "bondmen for ever P* Does not this mean 
that they were to serve for life, and their children after Ihem, from 
^neration to generation f Certainly not The law of the Jubilee 
was express and universal. * '' Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim hberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
THEREOF." Tne clause, ** and they shall be your bondmen forever,^ 
must be interpreted in consistency with this law of Jubilee. If we 
look again attentively at the w^^ole verse, we shall see that the heathen 
are distinguished, in regard to bond service, from the Israelites ; so 
that the sense is, your servants shall always be of the heathen, but 
over your own brethren, the Israelites, ye shall not exerdse such 
authority. Why God made this distinction between the Israelites and 
the heatnen, it may not be necessary for us here to inquire ; it is suffi- 
cient to know that the law did not allow the infringement of any man's 
ri^ts — it did not tolerate the slavery of even a heathen. 

But some one may ask, did not the Israelitish master, under the law, - 
have power to beat and i>rui8c, to flog and maul, his bond servant ? 
Does not the law say, that if the master smite his servant so as to kiH 
him, but not within a day or two, he shall not be punished, '<for he 
(the servant) is his money V So it does. But this surely does not 
confer upon the master the right to beat with the rod. It only pr^ 
supposes that he might do so, and points out the law of evidence by 
which he should be judged. The &cts, that the servant was worth 
money to the master, and that he continued a day or two, were evi 
dence that the master did not desipi to kill him. 

But, let us intp^ret the permission to buy bondmen as we will, 
there was another provision of the law which made it absolutehr im- 
possible to hold bondmen as slaves. Such a provision of law, it pn^ 
claimed now in these United States, in the ears of bond and iree^ 
would put an end to slavery almost as soon as an act of untveisal, 
immediate abolition. If it had been the law of the land from the first, 
•hivery would never have existed. What would our slaveholders say 
if an act of con^ss, giving to slaves universally permission to run 
^Mway ; or, what is the same thing, forbidding the delivering up of any' 
^^tive? They would call it the destruction of their peculiar pro- 
ty, and very justly. Yet, when they quote the passage in Leviti- 

[^* The fact is manifestly recognised by the Saviour, when he says, John vU^ 
) ** The ttrwmt abideth not in 0i6 hovse for ever, but the son abideth wm " 
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as a divine pennission of alaverj[-^he sacred ordinance thereof 
they are sure to forget that there is in Deuteronomy precisely such a 
law as we have described — a law which protected every fugitive in 
renumdng in the place which he chofe. You may buy, says the divine 
laW| as many bondmen of the heathen as you please ; but remember, 
you buv them under the following law : iCP " Thod shalt not 

DBLIVEB, UNTO HIS MASTBR THE SERVANT WHICH 18 ESCAPED rROM 

HIS. MASTER UNTO THEE. He shall dwell with thee, even among 
you, in that place which HE shall choose, in one of thy gates 
WHERE IT LIKETH HIM BEST : thou shalt not oppress hmL"* 
Deut. zxiii, 15, 16. Talk about property in human flesh under such 
a law ! Could language more jealouelv guard the LIBERTY of the 
servant ? If we are led to wonder wny the divine law should thus 
diare^rd the claim of the master, who had paid his money, and nufiht 
be able to sluw before the ciders of the city to which his servant mid 
escaped, that the said servant owed him service or labor, we can have, 
fudl explanation in the fact that the Hebrews were to be kept in mind 
of their own servitude in the land of Egypt "'Thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger: for ye know the heart ot a stranger, seeing ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt" Eb[. xxiii, 9. *^ Thou shaft remem- 
ber that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egjrpt,*' &c. (Deut. xv, 
15— xvi, 12 — ^xxiv, 18, 22, and many other places.) Hence the divine 
law took the very fact of a bondman's fleeing as good evidence against 
the master's claim, and allowed him to offer no proof, nor enter into 
any proceedings whatever, for his recovery. O how we wish this hu- 
mane, this Godlike law, were the statute law of our land ! But let 
slaveholders and their abettors remember, that in the court of con- 
science it is law yet Its principle and moral force has never been 
annulled. 

How, then, stands the matter of Mosaic bondservice? Thus: the 
liberty of every poor man, Hebrew or heathen, is guarded by ike 
sword of Jehovah, before and behind. The permission to 6i^ bond- 
servants stands between two effectual safeguaras of inalienable rightSb 

1. The law awarded death to the man who sold another without his 
consent 

2. It shielded any and every fugitive fipom the possibility of an inro- 
Inntary recovery. 

And all this was not enough. Lest, even under these safeguards^ 
the rich should take too great advantage of the jnor, and forget that 
God has made men equal, every fiftieth year proAsimed LIBERTY 
THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND TO ALL THE INHA- 
BITANTS THEREOF. 

Hallelujah to the God of the Bible ! We ask no better act of abo- 
lition than this. 

* It is objectod by some comiMntatori that this law applied only to foreign 
servants escaping into Israel. But, in the first place, the comment is whouy 
gratuitous, and, in the second, if Israel had given this protection to foreign 
■laves, foreign masters would nave taken good care to accommodate Aigitive 
Inraelites. 
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I 

THE PROPHETS. 

^ ** Woe unto him that buildeth his house by onrighteousnem, and 
fail chambere by wrong ; that useth his neighbor's service withmU wagUf 

mud gtceth kim not for his work; did not thy father eat and dnnk, 

and do iudgment and justice, and then it was well with him 7 He 
judged the cause of the poor and needy : then it was weH y/ith him : 
was not this to know me ? saiih the Lord." Jer. xxii, 13 — 16. 

Jeremiah was called an incendiary in his own day, and thrust into 
a filthy dungeon, from wliich he was relieved by the kindness of a 
certain negro, named Ebedmelech. He was not a man to flatter op- 
pressors, and we might quote many more passages firom his writings 
which we presume are never preached from in southern pulpits. His 
" woe " rests upon every slaveholder. Yet his prophecy is to be found 
withm the lids of the Bible. 

But Jeremiah is not the only anti-slavery prophet Isaiah, the son 
of Amoz, wrote very severe things against slaveholders. Indeed, he 
''lifted up his voice like a trumpet*' on the very subject of immediata 
emancipation. For there were in his time a set of people who made 
great pretensions to piety, put on long, sanctified faces, fasted and . 
afflicted their souls religiously, but in the midst of it all exacted the 
labor of the poor, and made great use of the " fast of wickedness." 
Isaiah plainly tdls tiiem what sort of fasting would be more aoceptfr* 
ble to the Lord. " Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
9fpret9ed go free, and that ye break evrrt yoke ?" Some learned 
di¥ine8 of our day tell us that this does not refer to the yoke of slavery, 
but to the oppression of poor debtors. Very well Our argument is 
much obliged to the reverend doctors. The crime, then, of the saiM>> 
tionooious aristocrats whom the prophet here rebukes, was that of 
rigorously exacting labor of their poor debtors. This was the yoke 
tiiey were to break. What would he not have said if they had been 
guilty of exacting labor with the cart^whip of those who owed them 
not a penny ? Ah! would he have hushed his vcMce and spared his 
crying aloud, if every sixth man in Israel had been reduced. Without 
ieither crime or debt, to the condition of a chattel — a brute beast ? Our 
slaveholders make as much show of piety, but their oppression is ten- 
fold more .cruel, and of course the language of the prophet applies t6 
them with tenfold force. 

This is only a sample of the language of the prophets. No man 
can read a tithe of their generous and indignant denunciations of op- 
pression of all sorts, and believe that the Bible sanctions the mean. 
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piratical, abominable system of property in human flesh. We hasten 
to say a few words of 

CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES. 

"AH things whatsoever yc would that men should do to you, do tb 
even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets." Matt, vii, 19. 

Ingenuous slaveholders (for there are such) are often troubled wi& 
this divine interpretation of the " law and the prophets.** And well 
they may be. None so careful as slaveholders to exact of others due 
deference to their rights; — "the loudest yelps for liberty** are from 
the drivers of negroes, and their consciences may well ask them, in 
view of Chript*8 rule. Why doii*t you extend to others what you are bo 
ready to require of them ? 

Christ. Are you willing men should hold you in bondage, as mera 
merchandise ? 

Slaveholders. No. We would die first 

Christ. Then release your slaves instantly. 

Tliis is the whole of the matter, as it stands between Christ and 
slaveholders. Now see how they writhe on the point of the divine 
argument They say, to be sure, we ought to do to our slaves what 
we, in a change of circumstances, should wish them to do to us, cofi- 
tistently with the relation existing between us,* A pretty way to beg 
the question ! The very point to be considered is, whether the relation 
itself is consistent with the Saviour's rule. — ^Do to others as you would 
be done by. Would you think it right for another, under any jrb- 
tences, to place himself in the relation of an oioner to you? No. Then 
why do so to hi i? "Oh,** says Professor Dew,t "the benevolence 
of the OninipoLent has made the mind of man pliant and susceptible 
of happiness in almost every situation and employment** Hence, he 
infers, we should not judge the slaves by ourselves. They may be 
much happier than we are. This is the same logic that the tend«u 
hearted fishmonger applied to his eels, which suffered less whea 
tkinned a/it)6, because they were used to it. The slaves have become 
accustomed to the yoke, and it is no longer an inconvenience to their 
necks, though with our habits and feelings we would rather die than ' 
wear it Thus do some slaveholders get along with the Saviour's mle^ 
break it all to pieces, and do as they like. 

Others acknowledge that in the abstract the rule forbids slavery, 
but then, why did not Christ and 'lis apostles so apply it? Slavery 

* See Rev. Dr. Furman's Exposition f. the Views of the Baptists of S. C. 
t Anti-Slavery Record, VA. I, p. 47 
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dmr 4kv^ jd Aejaerer once hMIIvm opposed to Iht 
*kw aad the propb^JL" Thej <fid not '^pnmth mp n aboliliai 
UM»di ~ WeU, suppose tfaej did ooC Here ue the ^'la.w and tl» 
pmpbO a.'' whidi speak far tben»eiTe& The rale b as dear as tlie 
■rfti^ifii. ifwiii table. I mi^t aa wen sar. To be sore, bj the mniti- 
pfcifion taUe, applied to tbc qnestioQ, the inlereat oq a thoosaod 
doOan ibr erne year, at aiz per ceaL, u aixtj doUan ; imi the ■iieator 
of the table tutdt no sodi application, althoogh there were doBan and 
iatCfeBt in hia daj as well as oar% — dierefiire 111 not befieve ia inter 
tst! But bow do we faiMT that Christ did not apply bis nde to the 
ilafcboldenofbbdaj? HVhr, because it is not wxittea in bis histofj. 
Weil, is ererr thing that be did recorded there ? Na -SL John saji^ 
if it bad been, the world itself ooold not have contained the books ! 
Heoee the wisdom of applying the general priwipbw of the Sai 
only where we kmow that He applied tbeoL Let us pot the 
He has left os in oar pockets, and go only where we can see the wake 
of Hu boat on the watets, and His foot-prints on the sand! 

But the testimony of the New Testament against slavoj, as it 
BOW exists^ is not confined to its pore and philanthropic geoenl 
pfinciplea. Panl classes uun-sUmUn with the vilest of cnminaliL* 
The word he uses is sndri^podulsR, literally eajiBrers, sisa sifrrfcsBfi 
ft designates aO those who are goihy of bringing their ieflow-men inlo^ 
•r retaining them in the conditioo of amdn^edm — slayesb Here ths 
apostle stakes at the Ibcmdation of American slayery, as a system of 
W k m mr rc k a mdi i e . He Hisses all who take part in it with morderen^ 
HfhofoaoDgeiB, liais, and pe^jored persons. Let it not be said that Iw 
dmwben speaks of masters as "worthy of all honc:," &c. Tbeso 
mastefs he calls iupoUi or ktarioi, and the serrants dauUi or oftcis^ 
woids whidi erery Greek scholar knows to be perfectly general, and 
ta iaelnde masters and serrants, who stand on a perfect equally dt 
lilMs, as well as othen^ Be&tre slaTcbolders can daim that Ihej 
WU9 fiiToraUy noticed by the apostle, they most prove that he noticed 
thtm at all, except under the epithet ^men^tUaUn/* In all that fas 
ham said about despoiai and kurioi, he mmf ba?e referred only to tfaoM 
lAo were the masters of volootary servants. He certainly dad not 
Mibr particularly to slaveholders; whereas, the word oadrqNMSffsi 
nAffS esdosively to them. American slaveholders are all AHDftAPO- 
ftHTS, and their poor slaves are emphaticallv andrapodi 
Irmapled under foot — downrirodden, 

* 1 Tim. i, 10. 
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A^un, the aposdift James denounces expressly those who withhold 
the ens of the laborei; '^Behold, the hire of tiie laborers who have 
Tfiaped down jour fields, which is of joa kept back, ciielh ; and tfai 
dies of them wfaicFirhaye reaped are entered into tiie ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth." Jambs y, 4. What cotdd be more pointedly and ex- 
proBsiy aimed at slihreholders ? They keep back the kkre by system. 
The profits of labor belong of right to the latxNrer. The slaveholder 
takes tiie whole to himself. No matter how great the demand for 
labor, the slave reaps from it only loss, and stripes, and tears. He is 
driven the harder, and fiires no better. The prosperity of his master 
Is woe to him. The riches of the whole South is built on the kbre of 
the laborer, kept back ! 

Again, Paul says to the Corinthians (1 Cor. vi, 10), "Be not do> 
ceived, — nmther thieves nor covetous, — ^nor extortioners, — shall inherit 
the kingdom of God." Here are three classes of violators of their 
neighbors' rights. The latter epithet designates those who force others 
to eontribute to their wealth. It will be applicable to slaveholders so 
long as slavery is a system of compulsory labor. 

But our opponents will tell us that all servants are commanded to 
obey their masters, no exception being made of slaves. ''Let aa 
many servants as are under the yoke count their own masters worthy 
of all honor," — ^i. e. respect — observance — why? Mark the reason 
which the apostle assigns, " that the name of God and his doctrisu he 
not Utuphemed.^^* The apostle nowhere enjoins obedience to masters 
because they have a right to it, as parents have to that of their child* 
ten. The v^ reason here assigned impl^s that they might not have. 
Christian servants were to submit to extortion for tiie gospeVs sake. 

But were there not **beiieving masters," who held servants "under 
die yoke ?" Doubtless masters were converted who had held servants 
in that manner. But as believing masters, they could do so no loqgiei; 
They must now " give unto their servants that which iajust and equaU* 
ServEmts are exhorted not to "despise," that is, to continne in the ua^ 
vice (rf* such mastery not, surely, because the "yofce" was a ri^teoos 
one, but because the brotherhood of the gospel had brt^en it 

What does Paul say to Philemon in the case of Oneshmn? 
"Wherefore, thou^ I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee 
that which is convenient,"— i. c., right, or just, — ** yet for love's sak« 
I rather beseech thee," &c. And what did he beseech? Why, that 
PhileoMm iboold receive Onesimus, " not now a$ a eerwoUf but abovt 

•lTtaa.tl»l 



m aurTaat, a bnlher beloved, bath in the JUA and in the Lmd." 

And Paul tiuther Bays to Philemon, "having confidence in tbyok- 
4KaKi, I wrote unlo theo, knowing that thou will also do more thui I 
■tf." Doea this look like sanctjoniug PhileoHin'g propaiji in 006- 
mmual 

Oh I it is a foul Zander to aa; that the Bible, cither 'by its woida or 
ilv eilence, sanctiona holding men aa merchandise. It ia blaephmny 
•gunst llie blessed Saviour, who came to '' preach deliverance to the 
caplives, to set at liberty tliem that are bruided," to say that ho lenda 
juB sanction to the chaina of a mordleBB peraonal bondage. 
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LEWIS DESROULEAUX. 

A planter of St Domingo had a confidential slave, whom he was pef^ 
petouly flattering with the hope of speedy freedom ; but the more pains 
this favorite took to render himself useful, the nore firmly were his fetteis 
riveted. Lewis Desrouleaux, whose schemes for obtaining his lil>e7ty 
rendered him very economical and laborious, soon an^jissed funds mc^j 
than sufficient to purchase his freedom. He offered them with transport 
for ^e purchase en his independence, which had been so often promised 
him. " I have too long traded with the blood of my fellow-creatures," 
said his master to him, in a tone of humiliation : *^ be free : you restore 
me to myself." Immediately the master, whose heart had rather been 
led astray than corrupted, sold all his eflccts, and embarked for France. 
He was obliged to pass through Paris, in order to reach his province. His 
intention was to make but a short stay in that metropolis ; but the various 

Pleasures he met with in the capital, detained him until he had foolishly 
issnpated the riches which he had acquired. In his despair, he thought 
it less humiliating to solicit, in America, assistance from those who were 
obliged to him for their advancement, than to ask it in Europe of those 
who had ruined liim. 

His arrival at Cape Fran9ois, in St Domingo, caused a general 
surprise. No sooner was his situation known, than he was generally 
forsaken; all doors were shut against him; no heart was moved by 
compassion. He found himself reduced to the necessity of passing the 
remainder at' his days in that retirement and obscurity which is the con- 
sequence of indigence, and especially when merited, when Le.vis Dos- 
rouleaux came to throw himself at his feet " Condescend," said that 
virtuous man, " to accept the house of your slave : you shall be served^ 
obeyed, and beloved in it" But soon perceiving that the respect which 
is due to the unfortunate did not render nis old master happy, nc pressed 
him to retire to France. " My gratitude wilT follow you," said he, em* 
bracing his knees: "here is a contract for an annual income of one 
thousand five hundred livres, (sizty-two pounds,) which I coi\jure you to 
accept This fresh instance of your goodness will be the comfort of my 
days." The annuity was always paid beforehand ; and some presents, 
as tokens of friendship, constantly accompanied it from St Domingo to. 
France. — RaynaPs European Settlements, 



Prince Naimbanna, of Sierra Leone, who was in England durinv the 
discussion of the slave-trade in parliament, talking one day of a distin- 
guished member of the house who proposed the gradual abolition of the 

Nave-trade, said, " Mr. should have his carriage drawn by assei^ 

&r they go very gradually." — Wadstrom^a Essay on Cotonization, 



INTEGRITY--AVARICE. 

A man residing near Washington, had a slave of such known integritf 
and industry, that, for many years, it was his practice to send him to 
Baltimore, with his wagon laden with various prt)duce, the sale of which 
he entrusted to this slave ; by whidi means large sums of money often 
passed through his hands. He performed this service so much to ^s^ 
mastei's satis&ctioa, that he touoAy ever employed any other person 
for Aege parpOBeg, * 
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' This faithful slave had a wife and a large femily of children, who re 
faded in a hut close to his master's house. He was allowed q. small 
portion of time, weekly, to do something for himself ; and being frequently 
employed by the neighbors to do little errands for them in Baltimore, he 
haa, during many years of care, and frequently by hard labor when others 
Were at rest, scraped together about two hundred pounds. He made an 
<^r of all this to nis master, for the freedom of his mmily ; but the master 
refused to give him his Hberty on any condition, alleging that he could not 
meet with another in whom he could so confide. On finding his master 
inexorable, his disappointment and distress were extreme ; and, in the 
anguish of his heart, he determined to leave his wife and children, and . • 
take the first opportunity of quitting the country for ever* However, he 
concluded to call on a person who had always been his fiicnd and adviser, 
to inform him of his resolution. This friend sympathized with him in his 
affliction, went immediately to the master, and used every endeavor to 
prevail upon him to accept the money offered. He represented to him 
the exceedingly ungenerous return be was making to tne pooi^ man, for 
Ens fidelity and industry ; as the only plea urged by this unfeeling master, 
for his cruel conduct, was the uprightness and integrity of his slave! Bu^ 
alas ! avarice is deaf to all arguments but those of self>interest. The 
hardened task-master was inexorable to all reasonings ; and as nothing 
that this friend could say had any effect upon him, he thou^t it his duty 
to endeavor to reconcile the poor slave to bis hard lot, and to persuafM 
him not to leave his wife and children. In this he was more successful; 
for the poor man concluded to remain with them, and endeavor to bear 
his burden with patience. — Sutclijps Tracds in America, 
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ICPMONTHLY SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. 

As the subscribers and collectors on this plan, do not find it conyenient 
to remit their subscriptions promptly as often as once a month, it has been 
thought best to chancre it to a Q^uarierly Subscription Plan. (See next 
ptage.^ Those who choose can remit once a month as heretofore. 

This change has been made to suit the convenience of our friends, vdio 
s&y they can collect and forward subscriptions promptly once a quarter, 
bat cannot find time to attend to it once a month. Punctuality is tiiie Ufe 
and 90Jd of this system. Herpafler, we hope the subscriptions will be 
promptly remitted as th^ becoioe due. We wish every one who is will- 
ing to act as a collector, unmediately to circulate a subscriptioD, ascertain 
the amount he will become responsible to collect and forward regularly 
through the year, and give notice to the Publishing Agent, how many 
Records to forward, to supply each subscriber as stated on the next pose. 

Some females have with great promptness and efficiency engaged m 
this work. Are there not many others ready to follow their examp^, and 
thus lend their influence to hasten the deliverance of tens of thousands of 
th^r sisters from a cruel bondage ? Let the Gluarterly Subscription Plan 
be adopted by every friend to our cause, and each one give as the Lord 
has prospered him ; and if scattering light and truth will bring about the 
abohtion of slavenr, the work will be sfwedily accomplished. 

JCJ^ Those whose subscriptions are in arrears for the past yetr, w« 

^ will make up the defioeocy mud Ibfwaxd it without delay. 
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LIBERTY OP THE PRESS. 

** In Prussia, liberty of opinion was unlimited. The Marquis of 
Brandebourg was fully confident that he could not obtain the throne 
of that country unless with Protestant principles. Since then, thingp 
are altered, and the natural defender of our Protestant liberty has con* 
nived with the ultra-montane party to suppress it ; he even converted 
to his treacherous designs, that deadly weapon the censorship, invented 
and directed against us by popery. 

** How extraordinary ! We Germans are the strongest and the uKMt 
ingenious people in tne world. Princes of our race will be found on 
every throne in Europe ; our Rothsdiilds aro the kings of monejr ; our 
learned men the sovereigns of science ; we are the inventors of print- 
ing and gunpowder, anostill one of us dare not firo a pistol-shot under 
pam ot' bein^ fined three dollars for the ofl^ce; and when one of us 
inserted the following paragmph in the Gazette de Hambovrgf * I hava 
the pleasure of informing my friends and acquaintances, that my wife 
has given birth to a child as beautifiil as liberty,^ Doctor Hoffinann takee 
a red pencil and erases the word 'liberty.' 

'* Whether this will last much longer, I cannot say ; but this I 
know, the Question of the liberty of me press which at the present 
moment is tne subject c^ such venement debates in GTcrmany, is sig- 
nificantly connected with the questions I have discussed above ; and 
I have an idea its solution will not be attended with material difiiculty, 
if we for a moment consider that the hberty of the press is the mero 
consequence of liberty of opinion, and, therefore, Incontestably a ProU 
estant right. Germany has already shed her most precious blood 
for the maintenance 0/ similar rights, and her natural courage may 
possibly be again put to the test in tiie present instance." — H.HHMf 
Off quoied by &e neittnuuter ReoUw, 



A SLAVE EXECUTION. 

** A narrative of the life and adventures of Charies BaU,** fonneily 
a slave in G;eorgia, is about to be published at Lewistown, Pa. Its 
anthentidty is well vouched. From a portion of it, published in tha 
Lewistown Republican, we take tlie following paragraphs. The &ctg 
occurred in Georgia, and the narrator was tSued as a witness on the 
friaL It is necessary to premise, that Lucy was the housekeeper and 
miatreas of her master. Being more attached to a young slave, named 
Frank, on a neighboring plantation, she conspired with nim to murder 
her master. The only untness of the deed was another idave named 
Billy, who on the trial was found innocent of any participation. 

" On the morning of the execution, my master told me, and all the 
rest of his people, that we must go to the hanging, as it was termed by 
him as well as others. The place of punishment was only two milee 
firom my master's residence, and I was there in time to get a good 
stand near the gallows tree ; by which I was enabled to see all the 
proceedings connected with this solemn affair. It was estimated by 
TOY master, that there were at least fifteen thousand people present at 
this scene, more than half of whom were blacks ; all the masters for a 
great distance round the country having permitted or compelled their j 

people to pome to this Aongdif, ^ 

VaMC««er^^(WL\Vw 
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** Billy was brougat to the gallows with Lacy and Frank ; hot was 

Cn-mitted to walk beside the cart in which they rode. Under the gal- 
ws, after the rope was about her neck, Lucy confessed that the muiw 
der had been designed by her in the first place, and that Frank bad 
only perpetrated it at her instance. She said she had at first intended 
to apply to Billy to assist her in the undertaking ; but had aflerwards 
communicated her designs to Frank, who ofier^ to shoot her master, 
if she would supply him with a gun, and let' no other perspn be in the 
secret A long sermon was preached by a white man wider the gal- 
k>ws, which was only the Umb of a tree, and afterwards an exhortation 
was deUvered by a black one. The two convicts were hung together ; 
and after they were quite dead, a consultation was held amongst the 
gentlemen, as to the future disposition of Billy, who having been in 
9ie house where his master was murdered, and not having given im- 
mediate information of the fact, was held to be guilty oi concealing 
ihe death; and was accordingly sentenced to receive five himdrea 
lashes. I was in the branches oi a tree, close by the place where this 
court was held ; and distinctly heard its proce^ngs and jud^ent. 
Some went to the woods to cut hickories, whilst others stripped Billy 
and tied him to a tree. More than twenty Ions switches, some of 
them six or seven feet in length, had been procured ; and two men ap- 
l^ed the rods at the same tune, one stanoing on each side of the cul- 
prit ; one of them using his left hand. I had often seen black men 
whipped, and had always, where the lash was applied with great se- 
verity, heard the sufierer cry out and bee for mercy ; but in this case 
the pain inflicted by these double blows of the hickory, was so intense, 
tihat Billv never uttered so much as a groan ; and I do not believe Ko 
breathed for the space of two minutes after he received the first strokes. 
He shrunk his body close to the trunk of the tree, around which his 
arms and legs were lashed ; drew his shoulders up to his head like a 
dyin^ man, and trembled, or rather shivered in all liis members. The 
blood flowed from the commencement, and in a few minutes lay in 
small puddles at the root of the tree. I saw flakes of flesh as long as 
my finger &11 out of the gashes in his back ; and I believe he was in- 
sensible during all the time that he was receiving the last two hundred 
lashes. When the whole five hundred had been counted by the per- 
son appointed to perform this duty, the hal^dead body was unbound 
and laid in the snade of the tree upon which I sat. The gentlemen 
who had done the whipping, eight or ten in number, being joined by 
their friends, then came under the tree, and drank punch until their din- 
ner was made ready, under a booth of green boughs at a short distance. 
** After dinner, Billy, who had been groaning on the ground where 
be was laid, was taken up, placed in the cart in which Lucy and 
Frank had been brought to the gallows, and conveyed to the dwelling 
of his late master, where he was confined to the house and his bed 
more than three months, and was never worth much afterwards, while 
I remained in Georgia. 

"Certainly those who were hanged well deserved their punishment, 

but it was a very arbitrary exercise of power to whip a man until he 

was insensible, because he did not prove it a murder which was com- 

/n/t^ed without his knowledge ; and I could not understand the rirfit 

^puniahing him because he was so weak oi timoTOMs, as to re&ain 

Bom a disclosure of the crime the moment \\ c2LTn^^ft^MA e»xC^ 
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PACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

[Oh, the fanaHes !] 

Dr. Adam Smith, as early as 1759, held up the people of color in an 
hoDorable, and their tjrrants, in a degrading light 

John Wesley, in 1774^ undertook the cause of the poor people of 
color. 

. The Abb« Proyart, in 1776, published at Paris his History of Lo- 
ango, and other kmgdoms in Alrica, in which he did ample justice to 
the moral and intellectual character of the natives there. 

David Hartley, M. P., son of Dr. D.H., made amotion in the House 
of Commons, in 1776, " That the Slave-trade was contrary to the laws 
of Grod, and the rights of men.** 

Dr. Gregory, in 1784, in his Essays Historical and Moral, gave a 
circumstantial account of the Slave-trade, and expressed his abhor- 
rence of it 

James Ramsay, Vicar of Treston in Kent, Eng., became an able, 
zealous, and inde&tigable patron of the cause of the people of color in 
-1784. 

M. Necker, in 178S, in his woik on the Frendi Finances, came out 
in the cause of the people of color. [His grand«daughter is Uic present 
Dutchess de Bro^lic, wife of the Prime minister of France, a pioui 
lady and an abohtionist] 

The poet Oowper, in 1785. uttered his sentiments in regard to the 
cruel system of slavery. 

George Fox, the founder of the society of friends, took strong and 
decided ground against the slave-trade. 

Richard Baxter left his testimony against the wicked traflio m 
human flesh. 

Anthony Benezet, was bom at St Ctuintin, in Picardy, France, and 
died in Pmladelphia, in 1784. He was one of the most zealous, vigi* 
lant, and active advocates which the cause of the oppressed people of 
color ever had. 

George Whitfield, in 1789, turned the attention of many to the hard 
ease of the people of color. ^ 

Dr. Benj. Rush, of Philadelphia, purchased a pew in St Thomases 
Church, (colored) and attended public worship with the oppressed 
people of color. In consequence he lost half his practice, but after- 
wards public opinion changed, and he recovered his professional bu 
siness. 

Mr. Roscoc, of Liverpool, En^., worte a Poem, about forty years 
ago, entitled " The wrongs of Afnca," and aive the profits of it to ttie 
Committee of Inquiry into the condition of me people of color. 

Mirabeaii, in 1789, lent his whole strength and influence to llM 
cause of the people of color. 

Mr. Wedgwood made his manufiictory of earthen ware^ contribute 
to Uie cause of the oppressed during the eaily struggle of ^ aboU- 

liistB in England. 
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SONNET. 

TO WILLIAM WILBBRFORCB, ESQ^ APRIL 16, 1792. 

\ ^ ' By WUliom Cowper, 

Thy country, Wilberforce, with just disdain, J 

Hears thee by cruel men, and impious called 
FanaHc, for thy zeal to loose the enthralPd 
From exile, public sale, and slavery's chain. 

Friend of the poor, the ^vronged, the fetter-gall'd. 
Fear not lest labors such as thine be vain. 

Thou hast achieved a part ; hast gained the ear 
Of Britain's Senate to thy glorijus cause; 
Hope smiles, joy springs, and the cold cautious pause 
And weave delay, the better hour is near, 
That shall remunerate thy toils severe 
V. By peace for Afric, fenced with British laws. 

' Enjoy what thou hast won, esteem and love 

Vom all the just on earth, and all the blest above. 

*'WE NO SEN', YOU NO COME." 

Some years ago a number of Negroes, in Jamaica, escaped fWap 
the cruel bondage of their task-masters ; and, retiring into an unin- 
habited part of the island, built a Uttle town, which they called, ** Wt 
HO 8611% you no come.^* Here they lived some years peaceably, indus- 
triously, and comfortably, upon tne fruits of their labor ; havihg about 
two hundred acres of lanc^ tliickly planted with provisions, in the - 
finest condition, with abundance of hogs and poultry. They thouglit 
that, if they kept themselves at home, they could not be discovered ; 
and if they did not meddle with others, others could not meddle with 
them. However, in the year 1825, they were discovered by the 
whites, who sent out an armed force against them, destroyed their 
town and provision-grounds, and killed, took prisoners, or d^persed, 
the whole of this happy and peaceable community. 

Ji Shooting ExcursiofL 

NOTICE. 

JU donors to the funds of the American Anti-Slavery Society to the arnoont 
•f ten dollars or more a year, stiall be entitled on application at the Society^ 
office, to one copy of each of the publications published by the Society ; and 
each donor of live dollars and less than ten dollars, shall be entitled to receive 
one copy of each of the periodical publications issued^ by the Society daring 
such year. 



QUARTERLY ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE. 
This work is issued on the fixst days of October, January, April, and July. 
Us plan comprises, 
I. Original Efsays on subjects connected with the Abolition of Slavery. 
9. ReiyietDs of works on such subjects. 

3. Facts pertaining to the System of American Slavery, and our colored po|^ 
ulation g^eneral'y. 

4. Anti-Slavofy Intelligence from abroad. 

•• Notic«s of works which relate to Slavery. 
0. Interestiiig selections, in prose and verse. 
7. A brief summary of the progress of the Abolition cause. 
TTie price is oito dollar a year, ahcmya in advanet. Any individntl 
#fv tbflUra /tm qf^otiagt, will receive sis cop\t». 
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FACTS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 
A highly mteiligent and respectable gcnlleniaii, who has been lon^ 
resident in Jamaica, called lately at the office of the American Anti 
Slavery Society, and made the following statements. 

1. The troubles which succeeded the change from slavery to ap- 
prenticeship in Jamaica, arose from tlic perverse conduct of overseers 
and managers, who took great pains, by the most cruel and arbitrary 
measures to provoke the apprentices to acts of insubordination. 

2. The state ot tilings is now better. I'he planters themselves be- 
g^l to be satisfied with the change, and confess tiiat they have suffered 
BO loss by it. 

3. The schools and churches of all denominations are thronged. 
AU classes of the emancipated manifest the grt:atest anxiety to learn. 

4. Formerly, the slaves collected on market days, were in rags and 
^nretchedness ; now they are, almost without exception, well clothed. 
The demand for dry goods has greatly increased. 

5. The moral condition of the colored population is so much im- 
proved, that in the late Christmas holidays — the ten days' carnival of 
the West Indies — there was not a single arrest for improper conduct 
on their part in the city of Kinj^ston. 

6. Heretofore the military force in Jamaica has been obliged to 
make incessant and fatiguing marches to preserve order, and this at 
an expense of about four hundred lives per annum ; last year the 
troops have occupied but three or four stations, it has not been neces- 
sary to move a man, and good health has been preserved. There is 
now not «he sli^test fear of insurrection. 

7. There is the utmost readiness on the part of the apprentices to 
work for wages, in their oion (ime, and such labor can be had for cue 
penny an hour. 

8. The remaining time (four years) of an apprentice is now selling for 
«s much in Jammca as the wfwle man would have brought before the 
poMsa^e of the emancipation act I 

How honorable is this testimony to the emancipated slave, and how 
perfectly conclusive of the safety of emancipation ! Yet all this has 
been acliieved in spite of the most obstinate determination on the part 
of the planters, and especially of the overseers and managers, to frus- 
trate tne experiment and adhere to the WHIP. We have some 
remarkable proofs of this dogged and inhuman obstinacy. The fol- 
lowing may be rcUed on as aumentic. 

Extracts from the letter of one of tfie Jamaica planters to a stipendiary 
via^islrale^ reqidring him to try some offending negroes, 

"On Friday, here, the negroes, contrary to the headman's orders^ 
previous to working the time due, before sundown left the field. The 
authority of the headman is destroyed, and unless the lash is applied, 
I see nothing but insubordination and rebellion. 

"Lord Chesterfield said to his son, ^The Graces, the Graces^ the Graces, 
Now those who know the negro will say, *the cat, the cat, the cat.^ 

" If you will make an example with the above, I shall be glad tQ 
see you as soon as convenient. I should not like your saying anything 
about the hours of labor, but leave thut to the negroes and myself Any 
further interference therein will disturb their confused unden»tandm& 

'*If we had that brave and most exceUeat soldier PictQi\ bn&t^^wtt 
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the reins in his hands, he would hang some of the hlack scoundrels 
of SL Thomas in the vale — proclamafions and talk won't do for 
Gtuashee. Unless you come with the detennination to flog, I rather 
you do not come officially. 

" When one has to do witli a stubborn animal, who^ill not believe^ 
who will not listen to reason, why then he must be flogged, unless 
you wish to spoil him. 

" I wish you had the command of a good ship, and that you would 
ship three sturdy magistrates^ not of the class les amis de notrSy accom- 
panied by three boatswains six feet hi^h, four feet five across the chesti 
and quids of tobacco as large as cgps m their checks, to start our blacl^ 
savages with ropes' ends. It would do both their morals and their 
understanding a great d^al of good." 

EXPENSE OF CLOTHING SLAVES IN LOUISIANA. 

" We shall notice one of the leading facts made known by the Com- 
mittee of the Baton Rouge Agricultural Society, and conclude. It 
seems that the whole cost of clothing eighty full hands is only ono 
thousand two hundred dollars a year ; that is, fifteen dollars a person.** 
—mLea* Register, Vol. 39, p. 211. 

CONSISTENCY OF A REVOLUTIONARY HERO. 
" A few days a^o passed through this town the Hon. General Gatefl 
and lady, on their way to take possession of their new and elegant 
•eat on the banks of tne East River. The General, previous to leav- 
ing Virginia, summoned his numerous family and slaves about him, 
and amidst their tears of aflection and gratitude, gave them their 
FREEDOM ; and what is still better, made provision that their Ubertj 
should be a blessing to them." — Baltimore paper. Sept, 8, 1790. 

NOTICE. 
All donors to the funds of the American Anti-Slavery Society to fha 
i6nount of ten dollars or more a year, shall be entitlcdon appucation 
at the Society's office, to one copy of each of the publications published 
by the Society ; and each donor of five dollars, and less than ten dok 
lars, shall be entitled to receive one copy of each of the periodica! 
publications issued by the Society during such year. 

aUARTERLY ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE. 
This work is issued on the first days of October, January, A[n3, 
and July. Its plan comprises, 

1. Original Essays on subjects connected with the Abolition of 
Slavery. 

2. Reviews of works on such subjects. 

3. Facts pertaining to the System of American Slavery, and our 
colored population generally. 

4. Anti-Slavery Intelligence from aboad. 

5. Notices of works which relate to Slavery. 
■ '6. Interesting selections, in prose and verse. 

^ 7. A brief summary of the progress of the Abolition caase. 
j]TO o price is one dollar a year, oftoccifs in advance. Any b 
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THE LICENTIOUSNESS OF SLAVERY. 

At the first anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
May, 1834, Mr. James A. Thome of Kentucky, made a most astound- 
ing disclosure of the licentiousness which orrows out of the Slave 
system in his own State. He closed it with the following emphatic words 

*' I would not have you fail to understand that this is a general evil. 
Sir, what I now say, I say from a deliberate conviction of its trutli ; 
let it be felt in the North and rolled back upon the South, that the 
slave states are Sodoms, and almost every village family is a brothel. 
(In this, I refer to the inmates of the kitchen, and not to the wliites^ 
* * * * Let nie be understood here : this pollution is the off 
spring of Slavery ; it springs not from the character of the negro, but 
from the condition of the slave.'^ 

The unbounded wrath and railing with which this disclosure was 

received in a certain quarter, is indicated by the following sentence 

from Dr. Reese's "Review" of the first Annual Report 

" If this young man [Mr. Thome] had any character to lose, it is 
fcrfeited for ever; and having refused to retract, though called upon to 
do so, the false and ofiensivc statements of his first speech, and re- 
peated in his second ; he must endure the brand of a calumniator^ 
which the Rev. John Breckenridge, another Kentuckian, has burned 
into his Jorehead,^^ 

Now, what shall be done with the "Kentucky Union, for the 
moral and religious improvement of the colored race," a Society re- 
cently formed of some of the most distinguished gentlemen, both of 
the clergy and laity at Leiungton, Kentucky ? In their circular to the 
ministers of the gospel in the state, they say : — 

" To the female character among the black population, we cannot 
allude but with feelings of the bitterest shame. A similar condition of 
moral poUation, and utter disregard of a pure and virtuous reputation, 
is to be found only without the pale of Christendom. That such a 
state of society should exist in a Christian nation, claiming to be Uie 
most enlightened upon earth, without calling forth any particular at- 
tention to its existence, though ever betbre our eyes and m our fami- 
lies, is a moral phenomenon at once unaccountable and disgraceful." 



FREE DISCUSSION. 

The following is an extract from one of Daniel Webster's speeches 

in Congress. If the eloquent lips that so nobly uttered it shall for ever 

refuse to plead for the down-trodden millions of our brethren in this 

land of boasted freedom, our hope is tliat the same God who made 

them, will make others no less eloquent that will utter the sentiments 

of a more generous heart 

" Important as I deem it to discuss, on all proper occasions, the 
policy of the measures bX present pursued, it is still more important tt 
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maintain the ri^t of sucK discussion, in its full and just extent Sen- 
timents lately sprung up and now growing fashionable, make it neces- ' 
sary to be explicit on this point. The more I perceive a disposition 
to check the freedom of inquiiy by extravagant and unconstituriood 
pretences, the firmer shall be the tone in which I shall assert, and the 
freer the manner in which I shall exercise it It is the ancient and 
undoubted prerogative of this people, to canvass public measures and 
the merits of public men. It is a * homebred righV a fireside privilege. 
" It hath ever been enjoyed in every house, cottage, and cabin in 
the nation. It is not to be drawm into controversy. It is as undoubted 
as the right of breathing llie air or walking on the earth. Belonging 
to private life as a ri^t, it belongs to public life as a duty ; and it is 
the last duty which those whose representative I am, shall find me to 
abandon. Aimin^ at all times to be courteous and temperate in its 
use, except when me right itself shall be questioned, I shall then cany 
it to its extent I shall place myself on the extreme boundary of my 
right, and bid defiance to any arm that would move me from my 
ground. This hi^ constitutional privilege I shall defend and exer- 
cise, within this house, and without this house, and in all places ; in 
time of war, in time of peace, and at all times. LivingT snail assert 
it, dyin^ I shall assert it ; and should I leave no other inheritance to 
mj children, by the blessing of God £ will leave them the inheritance 
01 free principles, and the example of a manly, independent and con- 
stitutionfU defence of them." 

[From the Emancipator.] 
THEOLOGY AND SLAVERY \—Who buys ? 
^he foRowing advertisement was copied firom a southern paper in 
ooe of our news-rooms : 

NOTICE. 

* • 

On the first Monday of February next, will be pu^ up at PUBLIC 
AUCTION before the Court House in Sumptervilfe anJ knocked off 
to the highest bidder, Ihe following property belonging to the estate of 
the late REV. DR. PURMAN, viz :— 

A plantation or tract of land on and in the Waters Swamp, 
through which the road passes from Statesburg to Columbia, consisting 
of 20% acres of land of liie first class for cotton and com, and the finest 
range for stock. 

A tract after the first quality of fine land, on the waters of Black 
River withm four miles of Sunipterville, from 600 to 800 acres. 

A lot of land in the town of Camden. 

A LIBRARY of a miscellaneous character, CHIEFLY 'tUEO 
LOGICAL. 

27 NEGROES. 

Some of them very prime. Two mules, one horse and old wag^n. 

Conditions. — For the Wateree tract, one sixth payable on the first 
of January, 1836, the balance in five equal instalments. For Black 
Riyer lanci^ne half on the first of January, 1836, balance in twelve 
■Mfrths thweafter. For the Camden lot, a credit of twelve months. 
for thejugroeSf one half on the first of January, 1836, balance on the 
^ pf^anu&ry, 1837. For the other property, cash, bonds or notes, 

t interest annual] v on the whole amovml, mth. i^eraonal security, if 
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been gathering in the heavens, let him withdraw his band from his 
brother's throat And let those, who soothe the fears and hush the 
conscience of this wicked man, by prophosying in his ears tlieir dreams 
about etitailed ijiiquityj* cease to deceive, and mislead, and destroy. 
Why will they palliate his crimes ? Better try to save him from the 
iudgments, which certainly await him. Better hold up before his face 
his guilt and danger, and try to stop him in his niao career. Thus 
only can tliey hope to deliver him from the wrongs and tears and blood 
of all the slaves, who have been consigned to chains, from the day 
when the first man-stealer placed his cloven feet on the shores <A 
Africa to the present hour ! 

* On a speech of Mr. Breckenridge, published in the African Repos- 
itory for August, 1831, Mr. Gurleyj the Secretair of the Amencan 
Colonization Society, thus remarks. " We consider slavery to be an 
evil, which cannot, without producing evils greater than itself, be aboU 
ished, except by cautious, deliberate, and gradual measures. The yre- 
sent genercUion did not produce^ and are not therefore responsible for, the 
existence of the present foi'm of society in our Soutliem comnwniHes. If 
the state of things is wrong, it should be set right, but only with due re- 
gard to the rights and interests of all parties." — See pp. 185, 186. 

On a Sabbath evening, a slave-holder falls into neep meditation on 
the import and various beaijpngs of the Saviour's golden rule : " What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 
At length, in an under tone, he gives expression to the feelings of his 
laboring bosom. '^No, no! I could never consent to be a slave! 
What, to be subject to the will of an irresponsible master! To be 
workeid, and fed, and treated like a beast ! To see my wife exposed, 
helpless and unprotected, to. the pollution of unbridled lust! My 

' children like swine driven to the market ! My soul sickens at such 
thoughts ! No, I could not be a slave ! I could sooner embrace death 
in his most haggard form ! Alas, the Bible has fixed a barbed shaft 
in my trembling heart! I can never more find peace, till I give 
up my brethren, whom I hold in bondage. But what have I here ? 
Ah, a number of the African Repository. Let me shut up the Bible, 
and see what it contains. What ? What is here ? * The present gen- 
eration did not produce^ and are not therefore responsible for the present 
form of society in our Southern communities.^ Had I found any thing 
like this in my Bible, I should have escaped those pangs, whicin have 
almost broke my heart. These words seem to sootnc me. " I am n(4 
Responsible." But stop. Is this true ? It strikes me with an impres- 
sion altogether different from that, which the awful denunciations of 
the Bible make upon me. It does not threaten me with the wrath of 
God, if I refuse to * break every yoke.' (Isa. Iviii. 6.) Let me think a 
moment. Mr. Gurley is a pious man, and a Christian minister. He 

. knows more about tne" Bible than myself He professes too, to be 

engaged in labors for the benefit of colored men. And he says, * I am 

not respmsible,^ at the very point, where a sense of my responsibility 

had well nigh crushed me. If I perish in my guilt, he my damnation 

Q^l*^ Aif head ! Henceforth, I will read Mr. Gurley more, and my Bible 

witb inl' 
nqairecL 
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THE INCENDIARY PUBLICATION BILL. 

Tlic editor of the Essex Gazette, thus remarked on Uus rescript of 
despotism just before it was worthily sent down the back stairs of the 
Senate : 

" AH pamphlets and papers written or printed touching the subject 
of Slavery" are to be prohibited. Let Daniel Webster then keep his 
Plymouth speech at home. Let no neghgent postmaster suffer the 
Constitution of Massachusetts to slip through his finders. Let him 
look sharply lor the Declaration of Indepen^nce. It is an incendiary . 
document, written by a pernicious old incendiary, by the name of Jel* 
ferson. And let him see to it that the writings of that same Tom. 
Jefierson and Geo. Wythe and Patrick Henry — three notorious fan- 
atics — are kept out of Virginia. Let not the debates in the Virginia 
Ledslatiire in 1832, be sent to their authors. Let a cordon sanUaire 
of Argus-eyed postmasters, men who are keen in detecting aboli* 
tiooism, and who can 

Sever and divide 
" A hair 'twixt North and Northwest side !" 

be set around the slave states. Let the Lynch clul>s stand ready to 
lend assistance, by searching the pedlars and wooden nutmeg seUers 
from the North, lest amidst their " paper rags" the word " slavery" 
may be lurking. For ourselves, we warn the South to beware. If 
this Bill becomes a law, we mean to send the Constitution of Vir^nia 
and the Declaration of Independence right into the heart of Virginia. 
Let the " Ancient Dominion" then poise itself upon its sovereignty, 
turn its house of delegates into a great Lynch club, keep out 3ie?o 
" incendiary publications ;" and like Gov. Hamilton for his sugar, 
"go to death" for its negroes ! 

Will this bill pass the bouse? We think not — in the name of jus- 
tice, reason, and republie^isra we pray it may not 

MARRIAGES IN HAYTL 
Cluoted from the Royal Jamaica Gazette, a pro-slavery paper. 
'* When it is considered, wbat th^ maiuiers, nabits, and reli^on of 
the fbrmar Colonists were, it is not astonishitig that the Haytians of 
the present dav should be deficient in certaiii moral obligations. Mar- 
riage, it is well known, was never considered by the French as a bond 
of society, much less as an ordination of religion ; consequently women 
living with rncn, without marriage are to be found everywhere. In 
fact, this sort of connexion is by for the most frequent, but the wonmn 
is considered, and deservedly so, in every respec^' as a married wife 
In these connexions, cases of infidelity it would appear, are Are, the 
woman bein^ highly respected in society, and enjoying, generally, 
ttie full confidence and esteem of her husband, shows an independence 
of mind, a devotion and afiectionate concern for his interests, which 
could scarcely be credited ; but so it is, in spite of our English preju- 
dices, we are forced to allow Aey have all the merit, and preserve 
generally the respect paid to mamed women ; in fact, the customs of 
the island oblige them to look upon these conventional marriages 
with equal respect as the lega^t>nes. 

Of late jears, formal marriages are much mol% common, and .wiU|^ 
no doubt inerease^tfl dvilinitioa piog|ra«KfB>«& tlbft^ ^x«\ssoaisS\\QSic^^ 
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encoaras;ecl by the laws. The condition of the female sex, howevqf, 
appears to be somewhat degraded. The greater part of the house- 
hold drudgery necessarily falls upon them, from the general want of 
servanLs. Females of respectable families are constantly obliged to 
perform the meanest offices, &c., and they have consequently little 
time for the cultivation of the mind. They are excellent seamstresses, 
and good housr^wives. Here and there you will hear a piano or a 
guitar, but in general, simple reading and writing ^le the limits of 
their ac(juironicnt5'. They are excellent dancers, and dress with great 
neatness and modesty. On gala days, nothing can be more admira- 
ble than the ijreat taste, rich and simple " elegance" of their attire. 
They are peculiar in wearing a madrass handkerchief about their head, 
with high tortoise-shell combs, and althouc^h no absolute beauties may 
be found amongst thcni, they are g-enerally pleasing, ^ith handsome 
and exprespive countenances, with fine black hair, and aref elegant fig- 
urea, especially tliose of the mixed classes. It appears that marriage 
in Hayti is attended with a great deal of formality. The parties first 
go before Iho Notary Public of the parish, or properly speaking. Of- 
ncier Civil, with witnesses, who generally consist otthe greater part of 
the families of each party, where the contract of marriage is formally 
•registered J aflerwarns follows the religious ceremony. Benediction 
is performed in the church ; the relations and friends of the parties all 
attend in full dress ; the ceremony finishes with a dinner, ball, and 
flapper. The whole is conducted with the greatest decorum and 
decencv." » 

ANECDOTE OF JEAN PIERRE BOYER, PRESIDENT OP 

HAYTI. 

Befor^the abolition of Slavery in tlie British colonies, two Slaves fle4 
from Jamaica in a sloop, wliich they steered to the island of HaytL 
Upon landing they left the sloop and fled to. the mountains. Boyer 
immediately informed the Governor of Jamaica of the fact and oflered 
lo return the sloop as soon as it should be properly claimed. A Brit- 
lish captain was directed to proceed to Ha3rti and demand not only the 
stoop but the runaways. This ofiicer and his second in command 
were received by Boyer with great politeness in his princely palace. 
They stated the claim to the sloop, and it was promptly restored. 
But it was a very " delicate" matter tb ask the President of a " free 
ttegro" republic for the furtive slaves. The gallant British captain 
hesitated, looked imploringly at his second, and revolved in his mind 
the alternative of broaching the question or going back in disgrace 
At length he ventured to say, " Your Excellency is probably aware 
of the tifro slaves — "" Yes, and you are instructed to demand them, 
also!" exclaimed Boyer, starting from his seat and assuming a gravity 
any thing but agreeable to the pale faced applicants. A silence en^ 
sued of some minutes, every minute of whicti was an age to the cap- 
tain, while Boyer strode sternly up and down the hall. At length no 
rdieved the two officers from their embarrassment by saying, "I have 
beard that slaves sometimes escape from the colonies to England, will 
please to inform me whether they are delivered up on claim 6[ 
masters?" "No," replied the captain, "every man is free in 

_ nd; the law allowB no slavery there, nor can the master recover 
' jApe there, " « WeU," eaid Boyer, ** idi Tom )iJii^\\Sa v^ i» 'm 
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ULTTER PROM A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 

In the summer of 182 1 I jomneycd in Virginia. It was there for the 
first time I saw ajavery. Only the ordinary, every-day sights met ray 
eyes, but these were enough to fill my soul with ^rief and mdignation. 
I saw men and women, less than half clad, toihng in the fields with 
evident reluctaace, " because forced to do it" Their spiritless coun- 
tenances showed too plainly the want of intellectual and moral culture-, 
and their squalid looks bespoke a sad deficiency of those tilings, which 
are needful for the body. The most shocking spectacle that my eyes 
beheld, was a drove of human beings driven alon^ the road like cattle, 
(only with less of liberty, for thsy were handcuned and chained to- 
gether,) to be sold in some more southern state. 

I repeatedly spoke to my fellow-travellers on the sul^ect of slavery. 
Some were ofl^nded at my introducing the topic, and replied to me 
angrily. Others entered readily into conversation upon it, and were 
wining to hear all I then had to say. I was particularly interested in 
a conversation that I had with a gentleman of Fredericksburgh. 

" The slave system works badly," said he; "I am heartily sick of 
it, and have in effect abandoned it on my plantation." " Ah, how ie 
that," I replied, " what do you mean ?" " Why," said be, " I found 
that the income of my plantation was barely enough to support the 
work people, and that the care of it was more trouble to me than it 
was wortn. My overseers had proved to be scoundrels, and needed 
as much overseeing as the slaves. So I abandoned all thou^its of 
supporting my family on the proceeds of mv plantation, and deter 
mined to remove into Fredericksburgh, and devote myself l» my pro- 
fession, (the law). I dismissed my white overseer, called *the people* 
about me, and told them my plan — ^that I was going to leave them, 
and live with my family in the city, 1 5 or 20 miles distant Now, * my 
boys,' I wish you to take good care of the plantation, and let me see 
how well you can manage for yourselves and for me. * Ay, ay, massa,' 
cried several of them, with looks full of meaning, * you shall see how 
well we can do, Massa.' A generous ambition seemed to be, at once, 
lighted up in their bosoms. They soon after chose two^of the most 
capable and judicious slaves on the plantation to be their leaders — the 
very ones I should have selected myself for the trust, if I had not pre- 
ferred to let them manage as they pleased. 

Some weeks after my removal to Fredericksburgh, there occurred 
one of the holidays, which it is customary to give to the slaves, and I 
thought it would be a good time to visit my plantation, and see how 
* the people' were getting on. I went accordingly, and to my surprise 
found them all harf at work. * Ah !' said I, * how is this? Have yon 

forgotten tliis is day?'* * Oh, no, massa,' they replied ; *but 

then you know such a crop would suffer, if we should let it alone 

to-day. And you know, massa, now we can take — : day when 

we mind to,' they added, with countenances beaming with the con- 

* The gentleman mentioned the name of the day, but I have forgotten it . 

ICJ* See page 3d of the copmi 
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fdousness of some freedom. Of course I assented, ri^ht g!ad to find 
they took so much more interest than before in the weliare of the plan- 
tation. Formerly it had never seemed to be any concern of theirs^ 
whether the crops were abundant or scanty, got in well or ilL 

Five or six weeks afterwards, a report came to me from some df the 
neighbors, that there was an insurrection upon my plantation. 'Poh,' 
said I to the messenger, 'that cannot be, for they nave nothing there 
to rise i^ainst' However, out of respect to their fears, I imm^iately 
moantea my horse, and went to sec what the disturbance was. The 
gate of the plantation was thrown open at my approach, and I was 
received by *my people' with every expression of^joy. They were 
dressed in their oest attire, and were devoting the day to frolic, in lieu 
of the day on which they had worked." 

This narrative interested me deeply then, although I did not per 
ceive then, as I do now, how much it proved. I inquired of the 
gentleman, how long his plantation had been thus in the hands of his 
ataves, or ' people' as he called them, and what had been the results 
of the experiment? He replied that it was then about three years 
since his removal into Fredericksburgh— and that there had been 
much less disturbance and trouble of any kind on his plantation than 
formerly — that his * people' were every way in better condition than 
they used to be — and that the plantation had been more profitable to 
him than ever. 

Fours truly, 

S. J. M. 



ThefoHowmg statements are from a London paper, March 23dy 
1836. 

In the House of Correction, at Kingston, Jamaica, by the testimony 
of Lord Slic^, at the time he wrote, there were but ten inmates ; whijfe 
under the slavery system, there were never less than fifty. The Gkiv- 
emor of Domerara, also, asserted that since the act of abolition, not a 
single instance had occurred of a negro being punished for an assault 
on a white ; and the despatches from all the governors proved ** that 
the most perfect industry, order, and tranquillity, prevailed throughout 
the island." 

In regard to produce, it was reported by Sir Carmichael Smith that 
the amount of sugar entered for exportation at Demerara during the 
first year of emancipation, exceeded that of a year of slavery by 2,466 
hogsheads, and taking into view the loss of time, the increase was not 
less thtm^t^OO hogsheads, or a quarter of the whole. 

The member o? Parliament from Lymin^on, who held a larse 
property in Antigua, (where the apprentice^p was abandoned for 
immediate emancipation,) stated, that for nine years previous that he 
held the property, he had suffered an aggregate loss of not less than 
7,0002, but tnat since the emancipation he had rented it for I,SOO{ 
per annum for three years, after which the rent was fixvid at I 500 
ijrear. 
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[From tba N. Y. Evening Post.) 
EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

The resuhf of the British Emancipation Bill, in a pecuniary point 
of view, are truly surphfling. To tlie ustonisbment oi even the mont 
fansuine friends of abolition, the plantations of the colonios are more 
productive, more easily mana^, and accepted as security for higher 
■ums on mortgage than ever mcy were under the slave system. The 
following is an official statement of the comparative quantities of the 
mat staples of West Indian produce exported from Georgetown 
u)emarara) and Berbice, in the first quarter of the present year, and 
me three preceding years : 

From Georgetown, (Domarara.) 



Avsniffa export! of the first quarter of the 
three years preceding emancipation. 



Sugar — ^Uogsiieads, 
Tierces, 

Casks, 
Rom-— Puncheons, 

Hogsheads, 

Barrels, 
Molasses — Hogsheads, 
Coflbe — Pounos, 
Cotton — Bales, 



12,248 

68 

1,379 

6,510 

1,136 

301 

8,036 

496,838 

805 



Kxport during 
eorrwipondhtc 
qt. uf prewui 
ymr. 


laoTMM •Inoe 
•nMtoipatlon. 


14,742 


2,494 


779 


711 


1,099 
6,510 




1,408 
358 


272 

67 


8,786 

602,700 

718 


760 
105,862 



DeeraiMaliwM 
•mmneiiNUloo. 



208 



89 



Being an increase on the whole of about twenty per cent 

From Berbice. 

▲farags exports of the first quarter of the 
ihrev years before eniancl)Atlon. 

Sugar — Hogsheads, 
Tierces, 
Barrels, 
Rvm — ^Puncheons, 
Hogsheads, 
Barrels, 
Molasses— Hogslieads, 
Cofiee— Pounds, 
Cotton— Bales, 

Being an increase on the whole of about fifty per cent, and pn, 
coffee <N about one hundred per cent, t 

The above statements are taken from the Standard, an English 
journal which predicted nottiing but ruia to the planters from the §bo^ 
ution of slavery. 

The hundred million indemnity thus appears to have been a €0»« 
penaation of a novel kind, a compensation for bdog made richer. 
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the feins in his hands, he would hang some of the black scoundrels 
of SL Thomas in the vale — ^proclamations and talk won't do for 
Gtuashee. Unless you come with the determination to flog, I rather 
you do not come officially. 

" When one has to do witli a stubborn animal, who wll not beliere^ 
who will not listen to reason, why then he must be flogged, unless 
you wish to spoil him. 

" I wish you had the commai.d of a good ship, and that you would 
ship three sturdy magistrates, not of the class les amis de noirs, acconi- 
panied by three boatswains six feet hi^h, four feet five across the chest, 
and quids of tobacco as large as cg^s m their checks, to start our black 
savages with ropes* ends. It would do both their morals and ^bai 
understanding a great d^al of good." 

EXPENSE OF CLOTHING SLAVES IN LOUISIANA. 

" We shall notice one of the leading facts made known by the Com- 
mittee of the Baton Rouge Agricultural Society, and conclude. It 
seems that tlie whole cost of clothing eighty full hands is only ono 
thousand two hundred dollars a year; that is, fifteen dollars a person.** 
— JViiM' Register y Vol. 39, p. 211. 

CONSISTENCY OF A REVOLUTIONARY HERO. 
" A few days a^o passed through this town the Hon. General Gates 
and lady, on their way to take possession of their new and elegant 
seat on the banks of the East River. The General, previous to leav- 
ing Virginia, summoned his nimierous family and slaves about him, 
and amidst their tears of aflection and gratitude, gave them their 
FREEDOM ; and what is still better, made provision that their Ubeity 
should be a blessing to them." — Bdtimore paper. Sept, 8, 1790. 

NOTICE. 
All donors to the funds of the American Anti-Slavery Society to flw 
i6nount of ten dollars or more a year, shall be entitledon appUcation 
at the Society's office, to one copy of each of the publications published 
by the Society ; and each donor of five dollars, and less than ten dol- 
lars, shall be entitled to receive one copy of each of the periodicaf 
publications issued by the Society during such year. 

aUARTERLY ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE. 
This work is issued on the first days of October, January, A[n3, 
and July. Its plan comprises, 

1. Original Essays on subjects connected with the AboUtion of 
Slavery. 

2. Mevietos of works on such subjects. 

3. Facts pertaining to the System of American Slaveiy, and oar 
colored population generally. 

4. Anti-Slavery Intellige'nce from aboad. 

5. Notices of works which relate to Slavery. 
'6. Int*^resting selections, in prose and verse. 

7. A brief summary of the progress of the Abolition caase. 
The price is one dollar a year, aftiD«|s in advance. Any h 
tl^hiUingGve doUarSyfrec ^postage, tnSL necs?^ H« c»|la. 
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THE LICENTIOUSNESS OF SLAVERY. 

At the first anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 

May, 1834, Mr. James A. Thome of Kentucky, made a most astound- 

ina disclosure of the licentiousness which grows out of the Slave 

system in his own State. He closed it with the following emphatic words 

" I would not huvc you fail to uiiderstand that this is a general evil. 
Sir, what I now say, I say from a deliberate conviction of its truth ; 
let it be felt in the North and rolled back upon the South, that the 
slave states are Sodoms, and almost every village family is a brothel. 
(In this, I refer to the inmates of the kitchen, and not to the wliites^ 
**'•'* Let me be understood here : this pollution is the off 
spring of Slavery j it springs not from the character of the negro, but 
from the condition of the slave." 

The unbounded wrath and raiUng with which this disclosure was 

received in a certain quarter, is indicated by the following sentence 

from Dr. Reese's " Review" of the first Annual Report 

" If this young man [Mr. Thome] had any character to lose, it is 
fcrfeited for ever ; and having refused to retract, though called upon to 
do so, the false and offensive statements of his first speech, and re- 
peated in his second ; he must endure the brand of a calumniator, 
which the Rev. John Breckenridge, another Kentuckian, has burned 
into his forehead," 

Now, what shall be done with the "Kentucky Union, for the 
moral and religious improvement of the colored race," a Society re- 
cently formed of some of the most distinguished gentlemen, both of 
the clergy and laity at Leiungton, Kentucky ? In their circular to tlv9 
ministers of the gospel in the state, they say : — 

" To the female character among the black population, we cannot 
allude but with feelings of the bitterest shame. A similar condition of 
moral poliation, and utter disregard of a pure and virtuous reputation, 
is to be found only without the pale of^ Christendom. That such a 
state of society should exist in a Christian nation, claiming to be the 
most enlightened upon earth, without calling forth any particular at- 
tention to its existence, though ever before our eyes and m our fami- 
Hm, is a moral phenomenon at once unaccountable and disgraceful." 



FREE DISCUSSION. 

The following is an extract from one of Daniel Webster's speeches 

in Congress. If the eloquent lips that so nobly uttered it shall for ever 

refuse to plead for the down-trodden millions of our brethren in this 

land of boasted freedom, our hope is that the same God who made 

them, will make others no less eloquent that will utter the sentiments 

of a more generous heart 

" Important as I deem it to discuss, on all proper occasions, the 
policy of the measuxes at present pursaed, it la atsU. msK^ vD^x^»s&.^l^ 
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mountain the right of such discussion, in its full and just extent Sen* 
timents lately sprung up and now growing fashionable, make it neces- ' 
sary to be explicit on this point The more I perceive a disposition 
to check the freedom of inquiiy by extravagant and unconstituticHial 
pretences, the firmer shall be the tone in which I shall assert, and the 
freer the manner in which I shall exercise it It is the ancient and 
undoubted prerogative of this people, tO canvass public measures and 
the merits of public men. It is a * homebred right,' a fireside privilege. 
" It hath ever been enjoyed in every house, cottage, and cabin in 
the nation. It is not to be drawn into controversy, ft is as undoubted 
as the right of breathing tlie air or walking on the earth. Belonging 
to private life as a right, it belongs to pamic life as a duty ; and it is 
the last duty which those whose representative I am, shall find me to 
abandon. Aiming at all times to be courteous and temperate in its 
use, except when me right itself shall be questioned, I shall then cany 
it to its extent I shall place myself on the extreme boundary of my 
right, and bid defiance to any arm that would move me from my 
ground. This high constitutional privilege I shall defend and exer- 
cise, within this house, and without this house, and in all places ; in 
time of war, in time of peace, and at all times. LivingT snail assert 
it, dyin^ I shall assert it ; and should I leave no other inheritance to 
my children, by the blessing of God I will leave them the inheritance 
01 free principles, and the example of a manly, independent and c<Ri- 
stitutional defence of them." 



[From the Emancipator.] 
THEOLOGY AND SLAVERY l—fTAo fttiy* ? 
^he foHowing advertisement was copied from a southern paper in 
ooe of our news-rooms : 

NOTICE. 
On the first Monday of February next, will be pu^ up at PUBLIC 
AUCTION before the Court House in Sumptervilfe anJ knocked off 
to the highest bidder, ihefoUoMomg property belondng to the estate of 
the late REV. DR. PURMAN, viz :— 

A plantation or tract of land on and in the Waterdfe Swampy 
throush which the road passes from Statesburg to Columbia, consisting 
of 2(M) acres of land of tne first class for cotton and command tiiie finest 
range for stock. 

A tract after the first quality of fine land, on the waters of Black 
River withm four mUes of Sunipterville, from 600 to 800 acres. 
A lot of land in the town of Camden. 

A LIBRARY of a miscellaneous character, CHIEFLY HBSO 
LOGICAL. 

87 NEGROES. 

Some of them very pihne. Two mules, one horse and old wag^n. 

Conditions. — For the Wateree tract, one sixth payable on the first 
of Januanr, 1836, the balance in five equal instalments. For Black 
River land^one half on the first of January, 1836, balance in twelve 
months thereafter. For the Camden lot, a credit of twelve months. 
For the negroeSf one half on the first of January, 1836, balance on the 
first of^anuary, 1837. For the other property^ cash, bonds or notes, 
w/tb interest aunuallv on the whole amount, with personal security, if 
tvquimL 3 veu VI ^ \^'&. 
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"THE EVIL WAS ENTAILED UPON US.'» 

[From Green's Four Sermons.] 

Few (:an have the face to say, tliat guilt, like gold, may be transfer- 
red by inheritance. It consists in the workings of the heart ; and no 
man. when he passes into eternity, leaves his heart behind. Entailed 
guilt must arise from imitating the sins of progenitors. The doctrine 
which I would now expose and correct, teaches, that the practice of 
any vice becomes less and less wicked, as it passes down from gener- 
ation to generation. In process of time, then, the grossest species of 
inquity may lose all its hateful qualities and noxious tendencies. 
What in the ancestor was damning guilt, in the descendant may be 
innocent Crimes, as foul as a demon's heart, may, by this method 
be reduced to angelic purity! Had this doctrine been admitted by 
Jehovah, when could he have pronounced the iniquities of theCanaan- 
itish nations "full" ? Every new generation of idolaters would have 
been less guilty than their fathers ; till at length a race might have 
been expected, who should practice the most shocking abominations 
with innocence and impunity ! Had our Saviour admitted tliis doctrine, 
on what grounds coula He nave threatened the guilty men, who wero 
eager to dip their hands in His blood, with a punishment more terribly 
severe, than fell upon the murderers of prophets ? Why, according 
to this doctrine, the more light the transgressor has, the less guilt he 
contracts! He may sympathize in the wicked feelings, and approve 
the wicked deeds of his fathers, and thus awaken his heart to the 
worst exercises, without partaking of his father's guilt ! He may see 
his father bleeding, groanikig, d3ring under the weight of his iniqui- 
ties ; and eagerly embrace and recklessly practice the same iniquities 
with comparative impunity ! Such doctrine bears upon its face the ^ 
■tamp of absurdity and impiety. The falsehood, which it carries in 
it, is only equalled by the mischiefs which it is fitt^ to produce. 

And yet, some philosophers have tiio face to tell us, that it is a full • 
excuse for certain crimes, that they have lon^ and stoutly been per- 
sisted in ! They have been for ages, the dvmg legacy of fathers to 
their children. And what less could the ill-fated children do, than 
thankfully to take and eagerly enjoy the foul inheritance ! How hard 
must he the heart, which could blame them for the sins which have 
been entailed upon them ! On this ground it is, that we sometimes 
witness efforts to vindicate slave-holders. The present race try to . 
throw back their guilt upon their dead and putnd ancestry. Or, ilT 
they fear, that in so doing, they may woimd the reputation of their 
progenitors, they lay it on the head of the king of England ! 

But, let the slave-holder know, what the thundors of avenging Heaven 
will one day teach him, that he is more deeply guilty than his prede- 
^ cessors in crime. He breathes their spirit, and aaoptsi;heir habits, and • 
exhibits their character, amidst clearer Hght than they abused. Their 
history furnishes him with weighty lessons of instruction, ^hich he 
ventures to disregard ; urges, as in peals of thunder, impressive wam- 
hiffs on him, whidi he madly neglectJi. While he refuses to let^ *^ 
flimerers, whom he holds in bondajge, he is " treasuring^p wrath a^nd will 
tibe day of wrath." As he woulcTescape the etotm^ wVak^ ^Q>t ^j^s^Tosast^ 



been gathering in the heavens, let him withdraw his hand from hifi 
brother's throat And let those, who soothe the fears and hush the 
conscience of this wicked man, by prophesying in his ears their dreams 
about entailed iniquity* cease to deceive, and mislead, and destroy. 
Why will they palliate his crimes ? Better try to save him from the 
judgments, which certainly await him. Better hold up before his face 
his guilt and danger, and try to stop him in his maa career. Thus 
only can they hope to deliyer him from the w^rongs and tears and blood 
of all the slaves, who have been consigned to chiftins, from the day 
when the first man-stealer placed his cloven feet on the shores of 
Africa to the present hour ! 

* On a speech of Mr. Breckenridge, published in the African Repos- 
itory for August, 1831, Mr. Gurleyj the Secretary of the Amencan 
Colonization Society, thus remarks. " Wo consider slavery to be an 
evil, which cannot, without producing evils greater than itself, be abol* 
ished, except by cautious, deliberate, and gradual measures. The jnre- 
sent generation did not produce^ and are not therefore responsible for, the 
existence of the present form of society in our Sout/iem communities. If 
the sUUe of things is wrongy it should he set Hght, btU oniy with due re- 
gard to the rights and interests of aU parties J*^ — See pp. 185, 186. 

On a Sabbath evening, a slave-holder falls into deep meditation on 
the import and various beayngs of the Saviour's golden rule : " What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.** 
At length, in an under tone, he gives expression to the feeUngs of his 
laboring bosom. "No, no! I could never consent to be a slave! 
What, to be subject to the will of an irresponsible master! To be 
worked, and fed, and treated like a beast ! To see my wife exposed, 
helpless and unprotected, to. the pollution of unbridled lust! My 

< children like swine driven to the market! My soul sickens at such 
thoughts ! No, I could not be a slave ! I could sooner embrace death 
in his most haggard form ! Alas, the Bible has fixed a barbed shaft 
in my trembling heart! I can never more find peace, till I give 
up my brethren, whom I hold in bondage. But what have I here ? 
Ah, a number of the African Repository. Let me shut up the Bible, 
and see what it contains. What ? What is here ? * The present gen- 
eration did not produce, and are not therefore responsUile for the present 
form of society in our Southern communUiesJ' Had I found any thing 
like this in my Bible, I should have escaped those pangs, which have 

, almost broke my heart These words seem to sootne me. ^^ lam not 
\etponsible." But stop. Is this true ? It strikes me with an impres- 
sion altogether different from that, which the awful denunciations of 
the Bible make upon me. It does not threaten me with the wrath of 
God, if I refuse to * break every yoke.' (Isa. Iviii. 6.) Let me think a 
moment. Mr. Gurley is a pious man, and a Christian minister. He 

. knows more about the 'Bible than myself He professes too, to be 

engaged in labors for the benefit of colored men. And he says, ' I am 

not respmsihlej^ at the very point, where a sense of my responsibility 

had well nigh crushed me. If I perish in my guilt, be my damnation 

first^ Ai* head ! Henceforth, I will read Mr. Gurley more, and my Bible 

wJtbini " 

tvqtund. 
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THE INCENDIARY PUBLICATION BILL. 

Tlic editor of the Essex Gazette, thus remarked on this rescript of 
despotism just before it was worthily sent down the back stairs of the 
Senate : 

'^ AH pamphlets and papers written or printed touching the subject 
of Slavery" are to be prohibited. Let Daniel Webster then keep his 
Plymouth speech at home. Let no neghgent postmaster suiTer the 
Constitution of Massachusetts to slip through his finders. Let him 
look sharply for the Declaration of Independence. It is an incendiary • 
document, written by a pernicious old incendiary, by the name of Jef- 
ferson. And let him see to it that the writings of that same Tom. 
Jefierson and Geo. Wythe and Patrick Henry — three notorious fan- 
atics — are kept out of Virginia. Let not the debates in the Virginia 
Ledslature in 1832, be sent to their authors. Let a cordon sanUmre 
of Argus-eyed postmasters, men who are keen in detecting aboli* 
tiooism, and who can 

Sever and divide 
" A hair 'twixt North and Northwest side !" . 

be set around the slave states. Let the Lynch clul)s stand ready to 
lend assistance, by searching the pedlars and wooden nutmeg sellers 
from the North, lest amidst their " paper rags" the word " slavery" 
may be lurking. For ourselves, we warn the South to beware. If 
this Bill becomes a law, we mean to send the Constitution of Vir^nia 
and the Declaration of Independence right into the heart of Virgmia. 
Let the " Ancient Dominion" then poise itself upon its sovereignty, 
turn its house of delegates into a great Lynch club, keep out toeso 
" incendiary publications ;" and like Gov. Hamilton for his sugar, 
" go to death" for its negroes ! ^ * 

Will this bill pass the bouse t We think not — in the name of jus- 
tice, reason, andTrcpublia^ism we pray it may not 

MARRIAGES IN HAYTL 
Cluoted from the Royal Jamaica Giizette, a pro-slavery paper. 
" When it is considered, wbat tb| maimers, nabits, and reli^on of 
the fbrmsr Colonists were, it is not astonishmg that the Haytians of 
the present day should be deficient in certaiQ moral obligations. Maiv 
riage,lt is well known, was neves' considered by the French as a bond 
of society, much less as an ordination of reli^on ; consequently women 
living with mfn, without marriage are to be found everywhere. In 
fact, this sort of connexion is by iar the most frequent, but the wonMin 
is considered, and deservedly so, in every respec^'as a maniKfwife 
In these connexions, cases of infidelity it would appear, are Are, the 
woman bein^ highly respected in society, and enjoying, generally, 
the full confidence and esteem of her husband, shows an independence 
of mind, a devotion and affectionate concern for his interests, which 
could scarcely be credited ; but so it is, in spite of our English preju- 
dices, we are forced to allow they have all the merit, and preserve 
generally the respect paid to married women ; in fact, the customs of 
tiie island oblige them to look upon these conventional marriages 
with equal respect as the legahones. 

Of late years, formal mamages are much moll common, and will 
no doubt increase^ as dvilization pfogrewnA, a& KSoft^ vt€\s»^\»sstA 
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enconraged by the laws. The condition of the female sex, howevdf, 
appears to be somowhat degraded. The greater part of the house- 
hold drudgery necessarily falls upon them, from the general want of 
servanls. Females of respectable families are constantly obliged to 
perform the meanest offices, &c., and they have consequently little 
time for the cultivation of the mind. They are excellent seamstresses, 
and good housf ^^ives. Here and there you will hear a piano or a 
guitar, but in general, simple reading and writing fjre the limits of 
tlicir ac(|uire:nent?. They are excellent dancers, and dress with great 
neatness and modesty. On gala days, nothing can be more admira- 
ble than the great taste, rich and simple " elegance" of their attire. 
They are peculiar in wearing a madrass handkerchief about their head, 
with high tortoise- shell combs, and althouo^h no absolute beauties may 
be found amongst Ihcm, they are generally pleasing, M^ith handsome 
and expressive countenances, with fine black nair, and aref elegant fig- 
ures, especially those of the mixed classes. It appears that marriage 
in riayti is attended with a great deal of formality. The parties first 
go before the Notary Public of tlie parish, or properly speaking. Of- 
ncicr Civil, with witnesses, who generally consist of* the greater part of 
the femilies of each party, where the contract of marriage is formally 
registered; aflerwaras follows the religious ceremony. Benedictioa 
is performed in the chnrch; the relations and friends of the parties all 
attend in full dress ; the ceremony finishes with a dinner, ball, and 
flapper. The whole is cor>ductcd with the greatest decorum and 
decency." ■ 

ANECDOTE OF JEAN PIERRE BOYER, PRESIDENT OF 

HAYTI. 
Befor%the abolition of Slavery in the British colonies, two Slaves fle<l 
from Jamaica in a sloop, which they steered to the island of HaytL 
Upon landing they left the sloop and fled to. the mountains. Boyer 
immediately informed the Governor of Jamaica of the fact and oflered 
lo return the sloop as soon as it shoufd be properly claimed. A Brit- 
hh captain was directed to proceed to Hayti and demand not only ttkc 
sloop but the runaways. This officer and his second in command 
were received by Boyer with great politeness in his princely palace. 
They stated the claim to the sloop, and it was promptly restored. 
But it was a very " delicate" matter t6 ask the President of a " free 
negro" republic for the furtive slaves. The gallant British captain 
hesifated, looked imploringly at his second, and revolved in his mind 
the alternative of broaching the question or going back in disgrace. 
At length he ventured to say, " Your Excellency is probably aware 
of the tifro slaves — ^* "Yes, and you are instructed to demand them, 
also!" exclaimed Boyer, starting fixmi his seat and assuming a gravity 
any thing but agreeable to the pale faced applicants. A silence en-^ 
sued of some minutes, every minute of whicn was an age to the cap- 
tain, while Boyer strode sternly up and down the hall. At length no 
relieved the two officers from their embarrassment by saying, "I have 
heard that slaves sometimes escape from the colonies to England, will 
jou please to inform me whether they are delivered up on claim of 
Ibcar masters?" "No," replied the captain, "every man is free m 
itkt^and; the law afTows no slavery there, nor can the master reooiver 
UtutiMFe there, '' << Wdl," said Boyer, ^^ teXl yxox )(iiii%\\Va \\»^ ia in 
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LETTER FROM A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 

In the summer of 1821 I journeyed in Virginia. It was there for the 
first time I saw ajavery. Only the ordinary, every-day sights met my 
eyes, but these were enough to fill my soul with ^rief and mdignation. 
I saw men and women^ less than half clad, toihng in the fields with 
evident reluctance, " because forced to do it" Their spiritless coun- 
tenances showed too plainly the want of intellectual and moral culture-, 
and their squalid looks bespoke a sad deficiency of those tilings, which 
are needful for the body. The most shocking feipectacle that my eyee 
beheld, was a drove of human beings driven alon^the road like cattle, 
(only with loss of liberty, for they were handcuned and chained to- 
gether,) to be sold in somo more southern state. 

I repeatedly spoke to my fellow-travellers on the subject of slavery. 
Some were ofl^nded at my introducing the topic^ ana replied to me 
angrily. Others entered readily into conversation upon it, and were 
wimng to hear all I then had to say. I was particularly interested in 
a conversation that I had with a gentleman of Fredericksburgh. 

" The slave system works badly," said he; "I am heartily sick of 
it, and have in effect abandoned it on my plantation." '' Ah, how 10 
that," I replied, " what do you mean ?" " Why," said he, " I found 
that the income of my plantation was barely enough to support the 
work people, and that the care of it was more trouble to me than it 
was worth. My overseers had proved to be scoundrels, and needed 
as much overseeing as the slaves. So I abandoned all thou^its of 
supporting my family on the proceeds of my plantation, and deter 
mined to remove into Fredericksburgh, and devote myself l» ray pro- 
fession, (the law). I dismissed my white overseer, called *the people* 
about me, and told them my plan — ^that I was going to leave them, 
and Uve with my family in the city, 1 5 or 20 miles distant Now, * my 
boys,' I wish you to take good care of the plantation, and let me see 
how well you can manage for yourselves and for me. * Ay, ay, massa,' 
cried several of them, with looks full of meaning, * you shad see how 
well we can do, Massa.' A generous ambition seemed to be, at once, 
lighted up in their bosoms. They soon ailer chose twaof the most 
capable and judicious slaves on the plantation to be their leaders — Che 
very ones I should have selected myself for the trust, if I had not pre- 
ferred to let them manage as they pleased. 

Some weeks after my removal to Fredericksburgh, there occurred 
one of the holidays, which it is customary to give to the slaves, and I 
thought it would be a good time to visit my plantation, and see how 
* the people' were getting on. I went accordingly, and to my surprise 
fi>una them all hard at work. 'Ah !' said I, * how is this? Have yon 

forgotten this is day?'* * Oh, no, massa,' tliey replied ; *but 

then you know such a crop would suffer, if we should let it alone 

to-day. And you know, massa, now we can take — ; day when 

we mind to,' they added, with countenances beaming with the con- 

* The gentleman mentioned the name of the day, but I have forgotten it 

|lCJ* See page 3d of the ccver* 
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iciousness of some freedom. Of course I assented, ri^ht glad to find 
they took so much more interest than before in the weluire of the plan- 
tation. Formerly it had never seemed to be any concern of tneiis^ 
whether the crops were abundant or scanty, got in well or ill. 

Five or six weeks afterwards, a report came to me from some of the 
neighbors, that there was an insurrection upon my plantation. *Poh,' 
said I to the messenger, 'that cannot be, lor they have nothing there 
to rise against.' However, out of respect to their fears, I immediately 
mOuntea my horse, and went to sec what the disturbance was. The 
gate of the plantation was thrown open at my approach, and I was 
received by *my people' with every expression of^joy. They were 
dressed in their best attire, and were devoting the day to frolic, in liea 
of the day on which they had worked." 

This narrative interested me deeply then, although I did not per 
ceive then, as I do now, how much it proved. I inquired of the 

Ssntleman, how long his plantation had been thus in the hands of his 
aves, or * people' as he called them, and what had been the results 
of the experiment? He replied that it was then about three years 
since his removal into Fredericksburgh — and that there had been 
much less disturbance and trouble of any kind on his plantation than 
formerly — that his 'people' were every way in better condition than 
they used to be — and thai the plantation had been more profitable to 
hira than ever. 

Fours truly, 

S. J. M. 



The foHowmg statements are from a London paper, March 23d, 
1836. 

In the House of Correction, at Kington, Jamaica, by the testimony 
of Lord Slicro, at the time he wrote, there were but ten inmates; whire 
under the slavery system, there were never less than fifty. The Gov- 
ernor of Dcmcrara, also, asserted that since the act of abolition, not a 
single instance had occurred of a negro being punished for an assault 
on a white ; and the despatches from all the ^vcmors proved ** that 
the most perfect industry, order, and tranquillity, prevailcyd throughout 
the island." 

In regard to produce, it was reported by Sir Carmichael Smith that 
the amount of sugar entered for exportation at Demerara during the 
firet year of emancipation, exceeded that of a year of slavery by 2,466 
hogsheads, and taking into view the loss of time, the increase was not 
less than.^SOO hogsheads, or a quarter of the whole. 

The member of Parliament from Lymin^ton, who held a large 
property in Antigua, (where the apprenticeship was abandoned &r 
immediate emancipation,) stated, that for nine years previcos that he 
held the property, he ha!d sufifered an aggregate loss of not less than 
7,0001, but tnat since the emancipation he had rented it lor 1,300/ 
per annum for three years, after which the rent was fixed at I 500 
j; »jear. 
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[From the N. Y. Evening Post.] 
EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

The results of the British Emancipation Bill, in a pecuniaiy point 
of view, are truly surprising. To the astonishment ot even the most 
sanguine friends of abolition, the plantations of the colonies are more 
productive, more easily managed, and accepted as security for higher 
sums on mortgage than ever £ey were under the slave system. The 
fi^owing is an official statement of the comparative quantities of the 
firoat staples of West Indian produce exported from Georgetown 
(bemarara) and Berbice, in the first quarter of the present year, and 
the three preceding years : 

From Greorgetown, (Demarara.) 



Average exports of the first quarter of the 


Export during 


locnaae ainoe 


DeereMe«iioe 


three years preceding emancipation. 


eorretpondfaiK 
qr. oTpreaeut 
year. 


emaacqpation. 


euuuioipaUoD. 


Sugar — ^Hogsheads, 


12,248 


14,742 


2,494 




Tierces, 


68 


779 


711 




Casks, 


1,379 


1,099 




208 


Rum — ^Puncheons, 


5,510 


5,510 






Hogsheads, 


1,136 


1,408 


272 




Barrels, 


301 


358 


57 




Molasses — Hotheads, 
Cofiee — Pounds, 


8,036 


8,786 


750 




496,8.38 


602,700 


105,862 




Cotton— Bales, 


803 


718 




89 



Being an increase on the whole of about twenty per cent 

From Berbice. 



Average exports of the first quarter of the 
tliret; years before emancipation. 



Sugar — Hogsheads, 
Tierces, 
Barrels, 
Rmii — ^Puncheons, 
Hogsheads, 
Barrels, 
Molasses — Hogsheads 
Cofiee — Pounds, 
Cotton— Bales, 



2,638 

200 

160 

1,069 

1,526 

5 

797 

286,500 



Export doriiwt 
earreKHMxUng 
qr. oTpraKot 
year. 




334 

Beino^ an increase on the whole of about fifty per cent, and im. 
cof!ee <n about one hundred per cent. ! 

The above statements are taken from the Standard, an Eng&sli 
journal which predicted nothing but ruin to the planters from the aho« 
utiun of slavery. 

The^ hundred million indemnity thus appears to have been a com* 
pensation of a novel kind, a compensation for beijig rnnde richer. 
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THE ENNOBUNG INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY. 

Extract from the will of William Clarke, St. Thoiiia»-iii-(he-East, 
Jminaica, in the Secretary's office of that island :-^**It is also my wish 
and desire that my executors, hereinafter mentioned, do manumit my 
three reputed brown children by Rose, viz., Eleanor Claifce, Janet 
Clarke, and J(^ Clarke ; and that my executors, hereinafter men- 
tioned, do purchase a negro girl for each of my reputed brown daugh- 
ters aforesaid, as soon as convenient after the debts are paid. Anoit 
if my wish and desire that tbeir mother, Rose, shall attend, as a 
dave, on my two reputed daughters aforesaid, during the first ten 
years." — Ttoenty Miuums thrown away &-c. 



LOVE OP FREEDOM BY NEGROES. 

Immediately after the British statute had passed which proprssbd 
to emancipate the slaves in our own West Indian colonies, I visited 
St Thomas, a little sugar island belonging to the Danes. All the 
blacks there speak Engush, as St Thomas was for many years during 
^e last war in the possession of the British. On landing, I addressea 
one of the black slaves as a Dane ; he instantly replied in very pure 
English, free from the usual colonial " patois," " I am an Englishman 
bom — ^I am not a Dane." "What, were you not bom a subject of 
Denmark ?" " No, sir ; when I was bom the flag of Great 6ritain 
was over that fort, and would to God it was there still : I should now 
be a free man, with my other fellow-subjects in the British islands. 
It was a bad day for the poor slaves when the English gave up St 
Thomas and Santa Cmz to the Danes — ^they will never have the heart 
to make us poor blacks free ; but we who were bora under England's 
flag ou^t to be free. We are Britons, and ought not to be slaves to 
Danes."—/****. 



THE GAG LAW. 

The difficulty of ^gging by law is, that it is neoessarilv so general 
and sweeping that it often most oppresses those for wnose oenefit 
it is resorted to. After the slaveholders have made the whole Sontfi 
as dark as a cellar to keep the northern light ftom the slaves, they 
themselves are the persons who have got to stay there and enjoy the 
darkness. It is upon their newspapers and correrpondence, ana not 
^rs, that their champion, Calhoun, would set the postmaster's cleiiLs 
a pillaging. We are not surprised therefore that the Natchez Courier, 
in Gondemning the casting vote of Mr. Van Buren in favor of the gag 
laWf should ask, ''Where is the man in the South who would no^ 
rather receive a bushel of abolition trash, (which he can easily burn,) 
^ than to have his own private aflfairs pried into by every rascally d^uty 
' postmaster, or clerk, who might choose to say ne suspected they con- 
iuned incendiary matter 1^ 
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THE CAUSE OP RUIN TO ST. DOMINGO. 

The French traveller, M. Robin, from whose pages we have made 
several extracts in this number, assigns a cause for the destruction of 
the white colonists of St. Doming That cause is now in full operas 
tion in our country. As M. Robin wrote while the scenes of St 
Domingo were fresh, and as he wielded the pen of a philosopher, hii 
remarks are worthy of consideration. He says : — 

''The sentiment of the colonies, and especially of Louisiana, is that 
the people of color should never be permitted to rise to the prerogBp 
tives or the whites. This sentiment springs from a pride which, 
always exclusive, insulates and weakens ; it is the pride which haa 
ruined St Domingo and has rendered its revolution so tyrannical If 
the proud colonists had not odiously separated themselves from the 
mulattoes to whom they had given hfe, and if they had not still more 
extravaganUy divided Uiemselves into the lUUe and great tokUe9f into 
whites not resident, and resident on the cofiee and sugar estates, the 
most flourishing colony in the world would not have been changed to a 
fn^tful desert And with these Louisianians, who have now among 
them the fugitive wrecks of those proud colonists, just as in St Do- 
mingo, but with still greater folly, I have seen an arrogant class of 
sugar-growera, treating with disdain a poUtical union with the more 
modest class of com-^owers ; the results of this may be recollected.'*' 
As in St Domingo the black blood has become so impure, that the 
smallest portion Sit degrades th6 white blood.** 

■K >l> ♦ ♦ 4> 4t 

'* This prejudice of the necessity of an immeasurable distance be- 
tween the two colore, is certainly the greatest scourge of the colonies 
and of European commerce. By restraining to so small a number the 
privileges of^citizens, we see this small number exposed to the dangers 
of internal revolutions ; and by their weakness in regard to invasions 
firom abroad, hfe and fortune there become precarious, which is equaUjr 
injurious to moral and intellectual advancement The primordial 
and indelible title to consideration, being that one is white, he contents 
himself to do without being either Useful, virtuous, or wise — he be- ' 
lieves himself above these qualities inasmuch as the colored man in 
whom ti^ey may be met with is still nevertheless an abject ; and these 
same men of color, though free, not being able to gain respect by 
cood morals and intelligence, remain in their degradation ; they have 
mdeed, besides the vices of tlie whites, all those which pertain to their 
condition.**— Tom. 3, pp. 210—212. 

* See Tom. S. chap 57. 



^ 
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ANECDOTES OP SLAVES. 

« While I wa3 at New Orleans, a person whose slave had fled, 
ofiered a reward of twelve piastres to any one who would bring liim back. 
A negro slave brought him back, and when the reward of twdve 
piastres was ofiered, he replied. The only reward I ash, is that you 
would pardon kim whom I have brought back ; the master accepted the 
proposition and kept the money. I found that this master had the 
soul of a slave, and the negro that of a master. I have seen in Mar- 
tinique a young negro who, having earned sufficient for his ransonii 
preferred to remain a slave and ransom his mother. 

'' Among the fugitives from St. Domingo who arrived in Louisiana, 
there were some whose slaves followed them from attachment The 
reward of these too faithful servants has been to be inhwnumly sold V* 

Robin's Travels, Tom, 3, p. 203. 

LOVE OF LIBERTY. 
[From the Commercial Advertiser, 1822.3 
*<The captain of a vessel from North Carolina called upon tiie 
police for advisement respecting a slave he had unconsciously brougjht 
away in his vessel, under the following curious circumstances:— 
Three or four days af>er he had got to sea, he be^an to be haunted 
every hour with tones of distress, seemingly proceeding from a human 
voice, in the verv lowest part of the vessel. A particular scrutiny was 
finally instituted, and it was concluded that the creature, whatever or 
whoever it might be, must be confined down in the run, under the 
cabin fioor ; and, on boring a hole with an auger, and demanding 
* Who's there ?* a feeble voice responded, * Poor negro, massa P It was 
clear enough, then, that some runaway negro had hid himself there 
• before they sailed, trusting to Providence for his ultimate escape. 
Having discovered him, however, it was impossible to give him relief 
for the captain had stowed even the cabin so completely fiill with cot- 
ton, as but just to leave room lor a small table for himself and the 
mate to eat on ; and as for unloading at sea, that was pretty mudi 
out of the question. Accordingly, there he had to lie, strctchea at fuH 
length, for a tedious interval of thirteen days, till the vessel arrived in 

Eort and unloaded, receiving his food and drink through the auger 
ole. 

*' The fellow's story is, now he is released, that being determined to 
^t away from slavery, he supplied himself with eggs and biscuit, and 
some ju^s of water; which latter he was just on the point of deposit* 
hig in his lurking-place, when he discovered the captain at a distance, 
tM>ming on board, and had to hurry down as fast as possible, and leave 
them ; that he lived on nothing but his eggs and biscuit, till discovered 
by the captain ; not even ^ettmg a drop of water, except what he had 
the o;ood fortune to catch m his band one day, when a vessel of water 
in the cabin was upset during a squall, and some of it ran down 
through the cracks of the floor, over him." / 

That the captain should confess to the police the sin which he thus 
"unconsciously'' committed, is not very creditable to bis bumani^; 
even the editor of the Commerciai tbou^t tVie man ^ should, siQifyi 
aerer again he brougfit under the lash oi a. lDAVHCDaaftAir--^£A« 
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The following talc of horror illustrates the cheapness of human life^ 
where man is made an article of merchandise. Slavery makes mar- 
der a mere trespass upon property ! The story may be found in a 
note to Wilberforce's Appeal, j|>age 57. « 

Eggtract of a letter from the Mtomey- General of Barbadoes, to the 

Governor of the Island, Lord Seaforth. 

" A Mr. — p-, the manager of a plantation in the neighborhood^ 
had some months befor^^^ purchased an African lad, who Was mueh 
attached to his person, and slept in a passage contiguous to his cham- 
^MT. On Sunday night there was an alann of fire in the plantation, 

which induced Mr. to go out hastily, and the next morning he 

missed the lad, who he supposed intended to follow him in the mght, 
and had mistaken his way. He sent to his neighbors, and to Mr. C. 
among the rest, to inform them that his African lad had accidentally 
strayed firom him ; that he could not speak a word of English, and 
that possibly he might be found breaking canes, or taking something 
else for his support ; in which case, he requested that they would not 

injore him, but return him, and he, Mr. himself, would pay any 

damage he might have committed. A day or two after, the ovnier cif 
the boy was informed that Messrs. C. and H. had killed a negro in a 
neighboring sully, and buried him there. He went to Mr. C. to 
inquire into the truth of the report, and intended to have the grave 
opened, to see whether it was his Afiican lad. Jtfir. C. told Attn, • 
negro had been kUUd and buried there, but assured him it was Mtt hit, 
fir he knew him very well, and he need n(d be at the trouble of opening 
the grave. Upon this the owner went away satisfied. But receiving 
further information, which lefl no doubt upon his mind that it was his 
negro, he returned and opened the grave, and found it to be so. I waa 
his leading counsel, and the fiicts stated in my brief were as follows : 
That C. and H. bdn^ informed that there was a i)egro lurking in the 
golly, went armed with muskets, and took several ne^ men witli 
ttiem. The poor African, seeing a parcel of men coming to attack 
him, was frightened; he took up a stone to defend hunsel^ and 
retreated into a cleft rock, where they could not easily come at hia ; 
tibey then went for some trash, put it into the crevices of the rocK, 
behind him, and set it on fire : aner it had burnt so as to aooreh the' 
poor fellow, he ran into a pool of water dose by ; they sent a negro to 
Diing him out, and he threw the stone at the negro ; upon whioi the 
two white men fired several times at him with ue guns loaded wi^ 
shot, and the negroes pelted him with stones. He was at length 
dragged out of the pool in a dying condition, for he had not only 
received several bruises from the stones, but his breast was so pierced 
wHh the shot, that it was like a colander. The white taot^ea ordered 
the negroes to dig a grave; and whilst they were digging tt, the poor 
creature made signs of begging for water, which was not given to hhn; 
but as soon <u the graxe was dug, he was thrown into U, wad covered 
over ; and there seems to be some doubt whether he was then quite dead, 
C. and H. deny this ; but the owner assured me he could prove it by 
more than one witness ; and I have reason to believe, h to be true, 
because on the day of trial C. and H. did not suffer the cause to 
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come to a hearing, but paid the penalties and costs of suit, which it is 
not supposed they would have done, had they been innocent. 

** I have the honor to be, &&" 

Mr. Wilberibrce proceeds to remark : 

" The same transaction with aootlKr far more dreadful murder, in 
which there was a delibCTate ingeMty of crudty, which almost ez- 
oeeds belief^ but of which I will spare my readers me recital, is related, 
with scarcely any variation as to circumstances, by the advocate-gene- 
ral, who, as well as the gentleman of whose estate the cnminalwas 
the manager, and who was at the time absent, expressed tbdr most 
lively indignation against such horrid cruelty. It may be proper to 
remark, that the story of the poor boy strikingly ^owsthat such pio> 
tection as the negro slave occasionaUy receives from the laws, is too 
often to be ascribed rather to the master's care of his property, than 
to any more generous motive. The master, in this case, wncn he had 
only reason to believe that a ne^ had been killed and buried out of 
the way, and not that it was his own slave, goes away satisfied. Is 
there a human being who in this country would have so done ? ^Again, 
it is a suggestion which the circumstances of the story enforce upoa 
us, that the crowd which was now collected, instead ofbeing shocked 
at such barbarity, were rather abettors of it ; and then we hear the 
white savages (as the attorney-general justiy styles them) order the 
negroes who were present to mg a grave for their wretched country- 
man. They knew their estate too well to refuse ; and aocordiiiOT, 
with a promptitude of obedience which, with all our ideas of &nr 
sunk and prostrate spirits, must surprise us, they immediately executed 
the otder.** 



THE DESTRUCTION OP TYRANNIES. 

The slave-holders and their apologists tell us very frequently, Umi 
oar abolition efforts only put the masters under the neeessiiy of v^ 
etiicting the privileges of their slaves ; so that, instead of breakiB|{^ 
we only aggravate and eternize the chain of slavery. Do they etj 
this without a blush ? Let them no longer accuse us of harshness fyr 
cidling them tyrants. This very plea, by which they would stop our 
interfixence, what is it but a confession that they are far gone in 
tynnny f We beg these gentiemen slave-holders just to look at tiieir 
own faces in a mirror of the best plate glass, recentiy made in Paris ;— 
as follows : 

" That wUch destroys all tyrannies, and will destroy them ftster 
now thui ever, is the impossibility of their checking tnemsdves in 
their ways. Some fatality draws them on; one necessity begets 
another, so that, being forced always to make ihHr oppression heaipier, 
always to sink themselves deeper in wickedness, they at last meet 
another necessity superior to that wh*:ch pushes them on — the invinci- 
ble necessity of the laws which govern human nature. Arrived there, 
' they can noitiier advance nor retreat ; — the past crushes them agpunet 
the fiitare,"—^bbi de La Mennau, 
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Hie following article is from an English paper of some two yean 
ago, and was evidently taken from one of the journals of Charieston, 
S. C. — the city which rejoices in the patriarch, George McDuffie: 

THE LANt^bp THE t&^k 

''In an American newspaper, published in one of the Soudi^B 
States, we find the following: 

'lines to the AMERXCiOr PLAO. 

* Bear up th3 standard, bear it high, 
Until it flash against ttie sky, 

l*he banner of the fbbx. , 

Oh ! let it there in splendor floaty 
To martial drum and bugle note, 

That all the world may see , 

' And, gazing on its stripes and stars, 
Loolc for their fbbedom not afar. 

But beaming in the East. 
Ring forth the clarion's thrilling peal. 
That every knight of heart and ste^ 

Ma^ sit at freedom's feast. ^ #, 

* Flag of the free ! flag of the free ! 

'TIS THINE ALONE to Claim the knee, ,. 

The homage of the brave,' &e. 

" The * freedom,* it would seem, is only for the * Knights of heart 
and steelf^ for in the self same newspaper we find the following adver<» 
'tisements touching a numerous class of Americans who happen to be 
G^ a darker comp&zion than the * Knights of heart and steel :' 

" No. I. — * N^roes. — A lot of uncommonly likely negroes fof sale 
^—fellows and boys. Sold for no fault Inquire,' &!c. 

"2. — *Ten dollars reward. — Run away from the subscriber, a ne* 
srO boy named January : rather chunky built, with thick cheeks or 

^iws. The small part of his right leg having been broke, or badly 
art, shows difierent from the left, which is notable ; and he says done 
by a horse when he was small Any person that will bring him to 
me, or lodge iiim in some safe jail so that I may get him, shall hai^ 
the above reward from me. — 'VVilliam Watson.' 

" 3. — * Negro men wanted. — Cash will be- /^aid for negro men from 
18 to 30 years old Apply at the store of Granam and Hop&' 

"4. — *The undersigned will sell, by pubUc auction, without leserve, 
123 negroes,' &c 

** 6. — * For sale, by private contract, a Ukely negro woman ; a negro 
girl and boy, brother and sister. Sold for no niult, and warranted 
iound. Terms, cash.' ^ 

" 6. — * Negroes wanted. — Cash will be paid for likely negroes of 
both sexes, from the age of 10 to 20 years. Person* Imving such to 
dispose of, may apply to Hugh M'Donald.' 

**7. — 'Brought to Augusta jail, on the 17th instant, a negro man 
who calls himself Riley. The owner is requested to corns forwai^ 
pay expenses, and take him from jail.' 

" 8.—' This day, the 6th instant, w'dl be sold, at the North of the 
Exchange, at eleven o'clock, a Wench, about 38 yeass old, a field 
hand, with her child, 10 months old. Also a Wbnch^9 yean old, a 
good dairy woman, poultry-minder, and nurse. — ConAfciona, aasfau* 
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'^9. — 'Cash! cash! cash! — ^The highest prices will be fiiveii ton 
negroes of every description. Ap[^y in Beaundr street, one Soot fix>m 
Coming street' 

*' 10. — * Fifty dollars reward. — Run away from the subscriber, his 
nesro woman, Patsej^ — about 45 years old. She has two scars on the 
ri^t cheek, made by the whip. The above reward will be given to 
any person who will deliver her to the subscriber; or $25 if confined 
in any jail, so that I can get her. If she was not stolen, it is expected 
that she has endeavored to get back to Virginia, where she was raised. 
She was bought of John Lane, a ne^o speculator. — Henry Bird.' 

" And yet, notwithstanding all this openly avowed traffic in slaves, 
Jonathan would have the world believe that his country is par excel- 
lence *the Land of the Free!' FtddU-de-dee^ brother Jonathan;— 
your vaunted 'stripes^ remind us of the * marks of the whip' on the 
mce of Mr. Bird's negro womsin, Patsey ; and 'all the world may 
see' that your ^stars^ are bedimmed with the si^bs and groans of tbie 
thousands and tens of thousands of human 'beings whom you detain 
in hopeless slaveiy." — Morning Heiald, 

*• MAbOMETANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

'•¥ Exlraet of a letter from E, 8, Jlbdy, Esq. 

" The other dav I was introduced to the Turkish charge d' afiaires. 
I asked him if there was any prejudice in his country against t!ie 
blacks. His reply wes that no Turk ever despised anv one on account 
of his skin. *I have African slaves,' he added, — 'when they behave 
ill, I do not sell them, as some do — I dUndss them from my service. 
They take their meals in common with those of their own rank in 
life, without distinction of color. It would be against the principles 
of the Mahometan religion to treat any human being with disdain, or 
to suppose that God was a capricious or a partial parent in bestowing 
various forms and tints on his children.' Ought not Christians to 
blush at the contrast? Among the Turks and Persians, negroes 
rise to the highest offic^ in the state." 

TEN DOLLARS REWARD Will be given for 
the apprehension and delivery of m^r negro woman 
named Libby, or Lucy, as she sometimes calls her- 
self who absconded the evening of the 21st inst 
The said Libby is about 30 years old. 5 feet high, 
stout built, with verv large lips, ana verv much 
scarred about the neck and ears, occasioned by totd^ 
ping; had on when she left a blue striped domestic 
frock, and old plaid cloak, with a handkerchief tied 
round her ears, as she commonly wears it to hide the 
scars. She was seen Friday at the Orange Grove, which quite likely 
she may be lurking there yet ROBERT NiCOLL, 

Dec^ 29 — 71-tf. Dauphin-st, between Emmanuel and Conception. 

: . The above is taken from the Mobile Commercial Advertiser. Now, 

what must be the public feeling — ^the nether miUnstone hardness of the 

poMie heartr— where a maufdaires to put his ntime to such an advertise* 




"9. — 'Cnah! CAHhl caih! — The higbeat pnce* will be enca fa 
negroeB oreTeiy description. Appl; in Beau&ir street, one ooot from 
Coming street.' 

" 10. — ' Fifty dollars retrnrd. — Run away from the mbscrilMT, hia 
negro woman, Falscy — about 45 ytmie old. Sbe has two scan oa tbe 
ti^t cheek, made by the whip. The above rewant will be gtven to 
any perBon who will dehver her to the Hubscriber ; Ot $S5 if confined 
in any Jail, aa tfaall can get her. If she was not stolen, it is expected 
that she baa endeavored lo get back to Virginia, where abe waa laiacd. 
She was bought of John Lane, \ negro speculator. — Plenty KnL' 

" And yet, notwithstanding all this openly avowed traffic in alaves, 
Jonathan would have the world believe that his countiy ia pa- eical- 
tence 'the Land of the Free [' FUJU-de-dte, brother Jonathan; — 
vouT vaunted 'ilripci' remind ub of the 'toai^s of the wbip* on the 
fiice of Mr. Bird's o*gro woman, Pnlsey ; end ' al! the world may ^ 

see' lliat your 'ilais' are hedlnimed with the Gi^bs and groane of llie J 
thousands and tens of tbousnndE of human beings whom you detain J 
in hopelBSfl slavetj." — .Morning Hej aid. 

MA^OMETANISM AND CHKiaTIANITY. 
« Extract of a lettrr fram E. S. Md^, Eaq. 

" The other day 1 was introduced to the Turkisli char^ f 
1 asked bint if ihere was any prejudice in hia country aj 
blacks. His reply wes tiiat no Turk ever despised aov on-' 
of hia akin. '1 have Aftii'on slaves,' he added, — 'whan 
ill, I do not sell [hem, as some do — / dtitntti tlwm fiom m 
They take their tnesls in common with thoae of their r*^ 
life, without disdnclion of color. It woold tftg/Altii 
of the Mahometan reUgJon to treal any bnnuB btA"* 
to suppose that God was a ca^ ricioua or a pattill pt 
various forms and lints on his children,' Ch(r^ 
Among the Tuifca ■ 
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